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THE MANCHESTER 


Tue moment we found that Manchester had taken 
up the cause of popular education we felt assured | 
of its decided and speedy success. ‘The progress | 
already made justifies our confidence. Within a} 
period of some four years the originators of the | 
movement have succeeded in making it national | 
not in form only but in interest and felt import- | 
ance. The question that now presses for settle- 
ment is, not whether the people need education, | 
nor whether they ought to be educated; but rather | 
under what auspices and what conditions the work | 
shall be accomplished. To this, which is the gene- 
ral feeling, there may be a few ‘exceptions. Here | 
and there the stagnant mind of a gouty squire, or | 
the dull unconcern and cold indifference of a well- | 
beneficed and Erastian clergyman, may awaken to | 
unwonted energy in order to plead in behalf of | 
congenial darkness, and protest against perilous | 
innovations. But the rareness of the objectors 
illustrates the universality of the favour with which | 
the extension and improvement of popular educa- | 
tion have at length come to be regarded. We hail | 
this general feeling as a good omen. For its ex- 
istence the nation is much indebted to the authors | 
and supporters of the Manchester secular scheme. | 
Judging by many appearances, we feel justified in | 
saying that ere very long they will receive a por- 
tion of their reward in “beholding the legislative 
adoption of some of their principles. We do not 
pretend to foretel the result of parliamentary de- 
bates and ministerial tactics in the battle which 
will shortly be removed from the torum of Man- 
chester to the floor of the House of Commons. 
Conflicts and issues which depend so much on 
extraneous, if not accidental circumstances, must 
be left to Time, the great discloser. But there is 
no risk and no presumption in declaring that the 
uation is on the eve of great educational changes, | 
sanctioned by the Legislature and effectuated by | 
law. In such changes the “ Lancashire (now the | 
National) Public School Association” will be re- 
warded for its wisdom, enterprise and labour, whe- 
ther its principles be adopted in an Act of Par- 
liament originating in its own council, or in one 
to which a rival institution may have given birth. 
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Association’ are the only principles which, in the 
| present state of the public mind, can prevail, though 
time may be requisite for their full legislative re- 
cognition. What are those principles ? 

The principles of the National Public School 
Association are these: 1, That secular or general 
instruction should be given separately from in- 
struction in doctrinal religion. 2, ‘That such secular 
or general instruction should be supported by a 
local rate, and administered by local authority. 
These positions the Association has expounded and 
enforced in a variety of forms, and with fitting 
energy and perseverance. One, and by no means 
a smail result of its efforts, has been the appear- 
ance in Manchester of another educational society, 
which, with the Bishop at its head, and comprising 
the support of a large portion of the clergy, Dis- 
senting as well as Established, has borrowed from 
the older association the principles of a local rate 
and a local administration, and withstands its en- 
deavours mainly in regard to the severance of the 
secular from the doctrinal instruction. The Epis- 
| copal society limits its views and efforts to the 
boroughs of Manchester and Salford, cherishing 
probably the latent idea that its local scheme may 
in time acquire a national prevalence. The secu- 
lar association, by no means disregarding the im- 
_ mediate sphere of its own operations, aims to obtain 
a universal system of education for England and 
Wales. There are some minor points of diversity. 
For instance—if minor such a point can be called 
—the Episcopal plan is popular in appearance 
rather than in substance, inasmuch as, while it 
seems to sanction local government, it puts nearly 
all real power into the unconstitutional and alread 
overburdened hands of the Committee of Council 
on Education, while the National Association places 
the government of the schools in the hands of the 
rate-payers, and so appears in accord with our 
Saxon prepossessions, preferences and institutions, 
and would add another to those practical sane 
of self-government to which the English peopl 
already owe so much. In regard to existing 
cational resources, the two societies stand seatty 
much on a level; both would absorb such resources, 
though in ways somewhat different. Ip one pro- 
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bable result of such absorption the national plan;would soften sectarian antipathies, and tend to 
appears to us to have a marked advantage over the | make the coming generation think more of the 
local plan. We allude to the kind and the degree | Christian and the Englishman than of the Catholic 
of ack which they would severally have. | or the Protestant. ‘eu 

An impulse to voluntary effort would be given by| Yet the national scheme is, in its tendencies, 
the one no less than by the other; but under the | most remote from indifferentism. Having for its 
national scheme the impulse would act chiefly, |sole aim to keep the ordinary routine of instruc- 
though not exclusively, in producing the effort | tion and general school influence pure from secta- 
requisite for the inculcation of doctrinal religion; |rianism, it devolves on the clergy the duty of 
under the local scheme the impulse would act on | teaching their several peculiarities of doctrine and 
the entire educational movement, and in such a|discipline. In the performance of the task it 
manner as to perpetuate and extend the present | would even give them aid by allowing the use of 
defective methods, the present deficient supply, the | the school-buildings and apparatus, at times when 
present sectarian strifes and animosities. The | the secular or general instruction was not proceed- 
local or E:piscopal scheme is, indeed, in its essence, ing. Relieving the sects, as snch, of the burden 
supplementary rather than creative and institu- | of secular education which they have now to bear, 


tional. No new schools are to be founded out of | it would invite them into the field to employ their 
the public resources until it has been proved that | undivided powers in the specific inculcation of their 
private sectarian resources have failed to furnish | doctrines. Would the call be unheeded? Shame 





the necessary supply; and the plan is so con-/| tothe ministers and professors of sectarian religion! 
structed that its own framers do not expect that | Would it receive due attention? A new impulse 
it will call forth any other schools than such as | would be given to “willinghood,” and willinghood 
alrealy exist under the patronage of the sects.| would be employed in its proper work, namely, 
Here, then, is a scheme expressly devised to sanc- ‘the enforcement of individual opinion and deno- 
tion and perpetuate our actual modes of sectarian | minational views and interests. Such opinions 
education; under which Episcopalian and Pres- | and such interests have no right to national patron- 
byterian, Catholic and Protestant, Methodists of | age, inasmnch as they are not national in character 
all forms, and Calvinists of all colours, will con-|and prevalence. Personal and partial in their 
tinue to make popular education their common and | sway, they must be left to personal and partial 
special field of battle. ‘advocacy. When any one of the conflicting sects 
We deprecate such a result. Already from | has made itself national, then may it put in its 
sectarian rivalries in education untold evils have | claim for national support. 
arisen. Against the continuance of such evils a| The local plan proposes to give general support 
new system of popular education ought to afford to partial systems, intending to endow the educa- 
a guarantee. ‘That guarantee is afforded by the tional efforts of all the sects. Thus it adds indif- 
national plan. It is found in the separation which | ferentism to sectarianism, unhappily aniting in its 
it proposes of the general from the doctrinal | substance those two extremes in religion which 
instruction. In the distinctive opinions of the | are most baneful, now teaching men to be zealots 
sects, sectarianism has its origin and its support. | for partial systems, and now teaching them that 
Only by removing that department from other | all systems are equally true and worthy of support; 
departments of education can the jealousies, heart- | employing common funds on behalf of particular 
burnings and rivalries which now defile and pervert | interests, and abolishing particular views by incul- 
popular education be disjoined from it, and in cating that no one view is entitled to patronage 
themselves be qualified and subdued. We are not more than another. If the indifferentism were 
60 Quixotic as to suppose, nor so unwise as to wish, | likely to neutralise the sectarianism, we should be 
that sectarian differences may speedily come to an | the less disposed to complain ; but while the indif- 
end. It is their intimate connexion with general | ferentism acts mainly on the parents and on society, 
education that we are anxious to dissolve. Such the sectarianism acts mainly on the children: the 
a connexion is artificial and arbitrary. We think | former, therefore, would oppress religion in the 
it both an insult and an injury to a working-man | present generation, and the latter would disturb, if 
practically to tell him that his child shall not be | not convulse it, in the generations to come. 
taught the multiplication-table unless he at the} The adoption of this plan of endowing the sects 
same time learn the Athanasian Creed ; and that | within educational relations was no less natural 
his child shall remain all his days ignorant of his | than prudent on the part of the Bishop of Man- 
endowments as a man, and his duties and rights as | chester and his flock. Existing in virtue of acon- 
a citizen, unless he be surrendered into sacerdotal | nexion between the Church and the State, they 
hands, to be tinctured, as locality or chance may | might be excused if they were even eager to seize 
determine, with the deep dyes of Puseyism, the |an opportunity, especially in presence of the “dis 
imperial scarlet of Rome, or the dark shades of | solving views” of the present hour, for strength- 
Geneva. The national scheme shuts the school- | ening the union by a new and very powerful bond. 
door on these unnatural strivings. The school-| Endowed education would su port endowed reli- 
room, at least during the regular school-hours, it | gion. Of especial value oats the gain be should 
would preserve untarnished by the unclean = the Dissenters yield to its fascinations. ‘“ Weak 
of party strife, consecrating it to purposes which | brethren” among the Dissenters have yielded. We 
al] approve, which are for the benefit of all, and|can imagine the secret joy that was felt in the 
whieh, in the promotion of a truly national spirit, Episcopal camp when, one after another, Dissenting 
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ministers appeared within its limits. Men whose 
very position in the religious world and in social 
life seemed to be necessitated and justified by the 
disallowal of religious establishments, fall into the 
snare, and consent to establish religion in a new 
form. Feeling that their recently assumed atti- 
tude is somewhat anomalous, they attempt an ex- 
cuse: but their excuse is either a blunder in logic 
or a piece of Jesuitism in morals. ‘‘ The rates,” 
they affirm, “are sought for secular purposes, 
though possibly they may be applied to religious 
purposes. Therefore, religion is not endowed.” 
The question whether religion be or be not endowed 
turns on the application actually made of the rates, 
not the grounds, true or false, on which they may 
be asked for. If the asking be a true asking, it will 
take effect in the establishment of a purely secular 
system. If it be a false asking, and lead to a reli- 
falsehood, namely, the falsehood of paying money 
for one thing while you know that it is actually 
applied to another. But, false in logic and false in 
morals, this pretext is false also in fact. The local 
scheme is avowedly a scheme for religious as well 
as secular education, for what 1s called (though 
we know not what the term means) comlined re- 
ligious and secular education. Of this there are 
numerous proofs. One will suffice. If religious 


the local scheme, then on what specific ground 
does it stand, and how is it distinguished from the 
national scheme, from which avowedly it took the 
principles of local support and local government ? 
In very deed, the religious element is the point 
where the two societies part company. This the 
Episcopalians very well know; this they are not 
backward in proclaiming ; indisposed though 


the mist from the eyes of their Nonconformist 
converts. It is no business of theirs if pro- 


gious system, its falsehood cannot justify another | ends; 

































always are in society ; nevertheless, society moves 
onward. 

But what is Voluntaryism? Is it the absence 
of co-operation? No. Is itthe absence of organ- 
isation ? Ask its paid officers. Does it leave each 
one to do as he wills? For an answer, mark the 
bustle and hear the thunders of its agitation. 
Perhaps it recognises the will (voluntas) of the 
parent? ‘The parent's will is subjugated to the 
will of the sect and to the will of committees. 
What, then, is Voluntaryism? Voluntaryism is a 
system of will, but it is the will of a few sectaries 
who form a common centre, and compass sea and 
land to force their will on others. In truth, Volun- 
|taryism is a misnomer. As it actually exists, 
}it means “ My will and not your will. You shall 
be educated, if you come to my school and tre- 
'quent my chapel. My chapel and my sect are my 
your education is my means. Be an Inde- 
| pendent, be a Baptist, and you shall learn to read ; 
| otherwise, go your own way and remain ignorant.” 
If the will of the propagandist cannot prevail, the 

will of British heathenism continues vunreformed 
and unqualified. “ Willinghood!” Why, ifonly 
the willing, the really willing—that is, the sponta- 
neously willing—were to contribute to popular edu- 
-eation, miserably small would the number of its 
supporters be. ‘Take away the factitious stimulus 





education be not involved in the very essence of | and the indirect compulsion of those auctions of 


benevolence in which one Voluntary (!) bids for 
fame against another, until the sum assessed behind 
the curtain is, after hours of excitement, at length 
‘made up; let those reciprocated goadings cease 
to be; and verily, we opine, “ Willinghood” would 
dwindle toa name. In truth, we have had far too 
/much willinghood in education. The will of the 
parsimonious has kept his pockets closed; the 


they may be to lift a hand in order to remove | will of the selfish has kept the school empty. The 


will of individuals is good only so far as it is a 
‘righteous will; and until men have risen so as to 





fessed Dissenters can accommodate themselves to | be a law to themselves, they and society at large 


Church principles and give assistance to Church | are advantaged by being under the control of out- 


movements. 

} Meanwhile, this defection from their camp is a 
serious loss to the Voluntaries. ‘The loss has not 
Leen borne with entire equanimity. An effort has 
been made to repair the rent thus made in the veil 
of the temple of Willinghood. What is called “a 
| great demonstration” of educational power in the 
Congregationalist body was lately made on the 
soil whence have sprung the two societies of which 
we have spoken. Of that demonstration we shal! 
fay nothing more than, whatever it may have been 
IN appearance, it was in effect not national nor 
local, but sectarian and denominational, in its aims 
and tendencies. But of the principle (if principle 
it may in courtesy be termed) of Voluntaryism we 
may make a remark or two. A remark or two 
will suffice, because its insufficiency is now known 
and admitted by most men who are both free from 
Sectarian attachments and able to take a liberal and 
comprehensive view of the question of Popular 
Exjucation. A small clique having one s in 
Leeds for its centre, pertinaciously holds to “ Wil- 
linghood,” in spite of facts, figures and logic. What 
then? Some heads having a twist in them there 


ward and written law. 

Having thus cleared away some matters of in- 
ferior moment, we are now in a condition to adju- 
dicate on the essential point by which the national 
plan is distinguished from the local plan. The 
essential principles of the former are set forth in 
what is termed its basis, which is as follows :— 

“The National Public School Association is 
formed to promote the establishment, by law, in 
England and Wales, of a system of free schools, 
which, supported by local rates and managed by 
local committees specially elected for that purpose 
by the ratepayers, shall impart secular instruction 
only; leaving to parents, guardians and religious 
teachers the lansliiidion of doctrinal religion, to 
afford opportunities for which the schools shall be 
closed at stated times in each week.” 

Two things here demand attention; namely, 
“secular instruction” and “the inculcation of doc- 
trinal religion.” The former the Association im- 
parts ; for the latter it affords ities. On 
the face of the matter, then, the Association is not 
hostile to religion. Now let the reader carefully ob- 





serve what the two matters are which are here 
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acnted in a somewhat contrasted form: they are{aims. Indeed, it is a pure misrepresentation to 
“ secular instruction” and “ the ineulcation of doc- | declare that the originators or the actual sup- 
trinal religion.” It is “the inculcation of doctrinal | porters of the National Association are opposed to 
religion,” then, which is excluded by the secular | religion. They love religion. ‘They know that 
system; it is this and this only. Consequently | without religion there can be no good education. 
it is not religion itself; it is not practical religion; | They hold that religion should be the central 
it is not the religion of example, nor the religion | power in education. They value religion too 
of morals, but simply the religion of sects and | highly to debase it into a test, or to force it as a 
parties, the religion of creeds and ecatechisms, the | condition of general instruction on the unwilling 
religion of strifes and controversies. All that | or unbelieving minds. ‘They wish to see a really 
is universal in religion is included, and only that | vital religion prevail too much to be content to 
is excluded which is partial, exceptional and de- | leave its inculcation to the present most defective 
bateable. Looking at the essence of the system,! methods. And surely it cannot be made a re- 
we should say that the epithet “ unsectarian” would | proach to them by really religious men if one 
be more correctly descriptive than the epithet | result of their efforts should be to call into the 
“secular.” “ But the Bible is forbidden.” A | field of religious instruction a class of teachers in 
mistake; a mere war-cry. ‘The Bible is not/| addition to those which exist in the aiready too 
forbidden. The Association, abstaining from | heavily laden class of schoolmasters. Defore we 
dictation, leaves the choice of books with the | pass on, we must add that the view of this matter 
echool-committees. If, in the deliberate judg- | taken and enforced by the National Association is 
ment of the representatives of the ratepayers, | in substance the same as that which was entertained 
the Bible would promote the purposes of the | by the late Dr. Chalmers, and is now recommended 
system, that is, would tend to secure an unsecta- | by Mr. Fletcher, one cf her Majesty's School In- 
rian education, the Bible might and probably | spectors, who, in his report for the year 1550 
would be chosen; and only as against the abuse of | (page 718), employs these words :— 
the Bible to sectarian ends by zealots and bigots! “The aid of the State should be given avowedly 
would the spirit of the system prove to be efficient. | for the secular instruction only, though in anxious 
‘These representations find confirmation in the | desire for the union with it of the religious in- 
subjects which are positively required to be taught | struction, upon which the State may not enter; 
in these schools, as set forth in this statement taken | the precept being identical with that upon which 
from the printed and widely-cireulated “ Plan” of | the mind of Dr. Chalmers had become immovably 
the Association :— fixed, and which he has embodied in words that 
“Children shall be instructed in reading, gram-| cannot be too often repeated : ‘That in any public 
mar, writing, arithmetic, geography, history; in| measure for helping on the education of the people, 
the various qualities and uses of the objects by | Government should refrain from introducing the 
which they are surrounded; and generally in| element of religion at all into their part of the 
such kinds of useful knowledge, together with | scheme; and this, not because they hold the mat- 
industrial training, as may be deemed advisable, |ter to be insignificant (the contrary might be 
or the growing intelligence of the people may de- | strongly expressed in the preamble of their Act), 
mand, In addition to these shall be sedulously | but on the ground that, in the divided state of the 
inculcated—a strict regard to truth; justice, kind- | Christian world, they would take no cognizance of, 
ness and forbearance in our intercourse with our | just because they would attempt no control over, 
fellow-creatures ; temperance, industry, frugality, | the religion of applicants for aid, leaving the 
and all other virtues conducive to the right order- | matter entirely to the parties who had to do with 
ing of practical conduct in the affairs of life.” the erection and management of the schools which 
For the inculcation and enforcement of all the | they had been called upon to assist.’ ” 
virtues here mentioned the Bible might be used.| We have quoted these words the rather because 
The Diblical morality carries with it Biblical | they contain an enunciation of the reason which 
sanctions. Hence God, Christ and eternity, as|has induced the National Association to separate 
set forth in the Bible, might enter as an element | secular from doctrinal instruction. ‘That reason is 
into the regular school instruction. But the mo-/! found in “the present divided state of the Christian 
ment the Bible was misused so as to be made sub- | world.” Seeing that in all foregoing attempts 
servient to sectarian purposes; namely, to incul- | the divisions among Christians had been the great 
cate a creed, to fetter conscience, to obstruct gene- ; stumbling-block, they attempted to construct a plan 
ral education, to brand unbelievers, to recommend | by which they might avoid it altogether. The 
any of the numerous isms of the world around us, | union of secular and doctrinal religion had, in “the 
that moment the Bible would have to be taken | present divided state of the Christian world,’ occa- 
from the ignorant or misguided hands by which | sioned a Gordian knot. They solved the difficulty 
‘t had been perverted. The national system, how- | by cutting the knot, and made arrangements by 
ould’ secure in full efficacy all the direct | which the same thing could be done separately 
~eligious influence in schools which | which had in no way been found practicable 
* »resence and living example | unitedly. Yet as their aim was to include all that 
hers, who, besides breathing | could be included in a truly national system, s0 
t lofty spirit of the Founder | were they careful to draw the dividing line only 
id inculcate his morality, set | at the exact point where existing diversities made 
recommend his purposes and | common action impossible. All clearly could and 
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ought to be included in which all agreed, and only 
that should be shut out in which irreconcileable dif- 
ferences prevailed. Secular instruction is univer- 
eally allowed to be desirable. Conscience does not 
prohibit reading, writing and arithmetic more than 
they may be thought, and justly thought, neces- 
sary ; but so far as they go, and in themselves, they 
are free from objection. Morals, too, no one’s con- 
science protests against. Sanctions may be re- 
quired no less than precepts and examples; but 
sanctions can be supplied in Sunday-schools and 
during the hours set apart for direct doctrinal in- 
struction. The writer, speaking solely for him- 
self, sees no reason why the great sanctions de- 
rivable from faith in God, in Christ, in a retributory 
Providence and in a world to come, should not be 
brought into play in the routine of general instruc- 
tion, especially if express provision were made on 
behalf of the consciences of the small number of 
parents who, disbelieving in those cardinal verities, 
might in writing object to their children’s being 
subjected to their influence. At any rate, if reli- 
gious sanctions were not duly superadded and 
strongly enforced, the blame would lie with the 
professional teachers and avowed supporters of 
doctrinal religion. Many persons, indeed, among 
whom probably Dr. Chalmers had a place, hold 
that without doctrine religion has no existence. 
We should be of the same opinion if by “ doc- 
trine” be simply meant positive truths; but by 
“doctrinal instruction” the National Association 
intends instruction in disputed and _ sectarian 
opinions. Not, however, to enter into this matter, 
the Association, wisely leaving here, too, a certain 
latitude, devolves “the inculeation of doctrinal 
religion,” whatever it may in any case be thought 
to include, upon the ministers and supporters of 
religion, while it specifies and enumerates the 
branches of knowledge and kind of moral dis- 
cipline for which it provides out of the resources 
supplied by a public rate. Ina word, it simply 
says, “ Here are certain educational measures, of the 
necessity of which all are ageed, which we under- 
take to do at the general expense ; what more each 
one of you, the several religious bodies, may think 
desirable, we leave you to perform, each one in his 
own way and at his own cost; and that with the 
greater confidence that you will duly execute the 
duty becanse, as you severally affirm, the element 
thus consigned to your care is of supreme im- 
portance.” 

This view of the question appears to us sound 
and just. It is a complete and satisfactory solu- 
tion of a problem which has hitherto been an in- 
furmountable obstacle to any general system of 
popular education. To that solution the nation 
will have to come. New expedients may be tried 
—a specious one is presented in the Manchester and 
Salford local scheme. The new expedients will 
fail, as the old expedients have failed before them ; 
and never will the people of England be well and 
tatisfactorily educated until the principle enun- 
ciated by Dr. Chalmers, and espoused by the 
National Association, shall by legislative enactment 
have been carried into effect. ‘This assertion will 
be confirmed by what ensues, 
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Two distinct systems of education are brought 
before the public notice by the two educational 
societies of which we have spoken. One system, 
the national, separates general from religious or 
doctrinal instruction; the other, the local, unites 
religious with secular instruction. In this separa- 
tion and in this union are found the distinctive 
features of the two movements; accordingly, the 
one may be designated the severance-system, the 
other the mixed system. Thus narrowing the two 
schemes to one point in each, we will briefly ex- 
atnine the distinctive difference. 

Now, in point of fact, the mixed system, if the 
terms be rigidly taken, is a sheer impossibility. 
You cannot literally mix together secular and re- 
ligious instruction, precisely because you cannot do 
two things at one and the same time. Who with 
the same breath can explain the nature of fractions 
and justification by faith alone? The union isa 
mere pretence. Now this, now that; the one after 
the other: such is the behest of the Omnipotent 
Will. Separation, then, must be. The only ques- 
tion is, whether or not the separation shall take 
place in an orderly manner, under due regulations, 
systematically, and with a proper regard to place, 
time, age, talent and opportunity. Blindly and 
confusedly, we know, you may proceed in your 
school instructions—jumbling and confounding 
together objects the most dissimilar. But is this 
systematic instruction? Can such instruction be 
efficient? What else is this but a practical leason 
to the pupil, instructing him in the art and mystery 
of doing nothing well by attempting to do several 
things at once? 

The mixed system brings together objects which 
have no necessary connexion with each other. We 





know that a religious spirit may pervade school- 


instruction. We are most desirous that the atmos- 

here of a school should be a religious atmosphere. 
Ve would that a Christian life gave the tone to 
the whole routine of every school in the land. 
This silent, impalpable, but unobtruded influence 
is of very great and very benign efficacy ; and the 
more requisite is its prevalence in popular schools, 
because, alas! it is so often absent from the homes 
of our labourers and artizans. But this does not 
satisfy the advocates of the mixed system, who are 


“not content unless direct positive and specific doc- 


trinal instruction is communicated. But what 
necessary alliance is there between the ennmera- 
tion-table and the Assembly's catechism? Which 
of the Thirty-nine Articles must a child have off 
by heart before he is tanght that Victoria is the 
name of the monarch who occupies the throne of 
England? Is a girl unable to sew because she 
has not been taught to spin the cobwebs of scholas- 
tic divinity ? 

Again, by forcing into unseemly juxtaposition 
things sacred and profane, the sacred are made 
profane, and the profane are obscured. Objects 
that are not intimately related in themselves can 
never be put together without mutual detriment. 
Why do the sciences exist separately? Why are 
they studied and taught separately? Could any- 
thing but evil ensue if one professor in a college 
taught as nearly together as he could the propo- 
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sitions of Euclid and the conclusions of Adam 
Smith? Imagine a teacher of Greek stopping 
short in an exposition of the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon in order to hold forth on the mental hallu- 
cinations which he might think similar to the 
genius by which Socrates affirmed that he was 
guided! Of all dissimilar things, religion suffers 
most by being compelled to go hand in hand with 
purely secular objects. The tears of dulness and 
the “quips and cranks” of idle jocularity asso- 
ciated with the solemn teachings of the sacred 
Scriptures! There would be some excuse for the 
compulsory union if the effect were in any degree 
to raise the secular to the elevation of the reli- 
gious; in reality, the religions is lowered and 
degraded to the level of the profane. 
instance of this lamentable desecration the follow- 
ing attempt at uniting the two by teaching at once 


Take as an! 


} 
' 





from a master whose patience is fairly gone, worn 
down and trodden underfoot by a three hours’ 
conflict with one hundred, two hundred unruly 
boys! 

Finally, the mixed system has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. It is not a novelty ; 
it is as old as our present miserable school-system, 
The mixed system, as proved by the Manchester 
Episcopal Scheme, is now in full operation all over 
England and Wales. Its character is known. Its 
character is described in the volumes of annual 
reports made by her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools 
—competent judges, and many of them clergymen, 
and as such liable to be biassed in favour of the 
present system, if it really do afford anything 
like a good religious training. But by those 


‘gentlemen the system which the local society 


| 


religious doctrines and the mechanical art of writ- | 


ing. It is given in the report for 1550, made to 


her Majesty by her Inspector, the Rev. J. J... 
and, even with strong men, made feeble and ineffi- 


Blandford (page 469). We cite his own words. 
“ The following specimen, which I discovered in a 
copy-book, will serve to show that these copies 
are not always the most suitable— 
— made man, man made money ; 
— made bees, bees made honey ; 
— made Satan, Satan made sin ; 
— made a place to put Satan in! 
The name of the Deity, which I have purposely 
omitted, was prefixed to each line in the original !” 
Once more, the mixed system supposes that the 
schoolmaster is the religious instructor. Can there 
be a greater practical mistake? The present race 
of schoolmasters is known to be thoroughly in- 
efficient—as a body, thoroughly, we repeat, inefli- 
cient. Only the best of them approach to a fitness 
for communicating some general secular instruc- 
tion. Are such the men to whom should be 


specially consigned the religious education of the | 
Men of small culture, little minds, nar- 


people Ky 
row information? Men who in many cases have 
received no specific training for even their secular 
task—*‘the lame, the halt, the blind?”  Con- 
fessedly, the Bible is not an easy book to expound. 
Are these men its fit expositors ? 
down shoemaker or a superannuated soldier on 
Homer's Iliad, and you will have an answer. And 
is this the way we show our reverence for “ God's 
Word?” Ifthe Bible have many “ things hard to 
be understood,” the darkness lies on our eyes rather 


than on its pages. “ But a better class of school-_ 


masters is coming forward.’ Yes, and full time 
is it that they made their appearance. But no 
ability, no zeal, no moral elevation can accomplish 
impossibilities. The time and the energy of the 
schoolmaster are not only occupied but exhausted 
in communicating secular instruction. Surely it 
is not with jaded spirits and worn strength that 
a teacher should apply himself to the most solemn 
and the most important of all tasks. After all, 
religion is inculeated in the spontaneous manner 
as well as by the prescribed lesson. It is possible 
to give a religious lesson very irreligiously. It is 
possible to contradict in your tone the very words 
you utter with your lips. A lesson on patience 


Try a broken- | 
twenty-five per cent. in the elements of grammar ; 





‘secular or religious knowledge. 


would perpetuate has again and again been con- 
demned. Numerous proofs might be adduced from 
their reports. The schoolmaster’s hands and the 
schoolmaster’s heart are overloaded, weighed down, 


cient, by an accumulation of heterogeneous burdens, 
so that he is unable to communicate well either 


The Rev. T. 


Watkins, inspector in Yorkshire, Durham and 
Northumberland, in his report for the year 1830 


(page 271), speaks thus : “ We hear, my lords, many 
complaints in the present day of the danger of 
over-educating the children of the lower classes. 
It is not unfrequently said that their attention is 
directed to subjects of little importance to them, 
and that they are crammed with these to the ex- 
clusion or neglect of more important things. I 
know not if this be true elsewhere—it certainly 
is not the case in my district. From the summary 
A it appears that only one in two hundred (five 
per cent.) is learning algebra; not quite one per 
cent. (nine) acquiring the elements of mensuration ; 
and rather more than one in three hundred (thirty- 
five) attempting something of geometry. Surely 
this return will satisfy the strongest advocates of 
its progress. And, to proceed to lower and more 


familiar subjects of instruction, there are only 
‘fifteen per cent. learning the history of their own 


country ; thirty-six per cent. studying geography ; 


not three per cent. able to work sums in vulgar 


| . . 
fractions; and only eighteen and a half per cent. 
whose progress in arithmetic is as far as the rule 


of compound addition.” 
Such is the secular education of England under 
the mixed system. Worse specimens might have 


been given. ‘Take an instance from the Rev. H. 
—Moseley’s Report (1850, p. 145). 


1 Speaking of 
“a school of considerable reputation” in an agri- 
cultural district, containing eighty-two children, he 
states that “they had some knowledge of Scripture 
and could repeat the Catechism; but of the first 
class, composed of eleven children, four only could 
write the Belief on their slates correctly, as to the 
spelling; only’ two had any knowledge, however 
slight, of geography, and seven did not know the 
name of the country in which they live. When 


told and asked who governs our country, they 
were unable to tell, and appeared to attach no 
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definite idea to the inquiry. Six children out of| although his intellectual life has been stagnating, 
thirty-two could read with tolerable ease and it has not been thus with the life of his senses. On 
correctness in books of general information; and) the side of these lies all his danger. The school 
seven others only could read in the Scriptures.| had established, indeed, some equipoise of the moral 
One boy was learning the compound rules in| and intellectual elements of his being, and of the 
arithmetic, four were in division, and twenty-six in| sensual; but the preponderance of the latter has 
addition ; but not one in the first class could write; begun, and the animal in him is destined to grow 
in figures the number ten thousand and ten, and with his growth and strengthen with his strength, 
not one could multiply 3/. 63. 8d. by 6. The chil-; as the antagonist principle shrinks in its dimen- 
dren of the second and every lower class were igno-| sions by disuse, until the one is wholly lost in the 
rant of the simplest fact in Scripture history ; none | excess of the other.” (Report for 1848-9; p. 5.) 
of them could read correctly a simple sentence, or Such, then, is the nature, and such are the effects, 
write in figures the number four hundred and of the system of combined secular and religious 
seventy eight, or tell the product of 4 by‘. The, instruction, which the patrons of the Manchester 
school I have described is taught by ama-ter; but local scheme are straining every nerve to fasten 
the number of schools taught by masters is, inagri- in perpetuity on the mind of the nation. The 
cultural districts, comparatively small. The majo-| evils we have depicted result immediately from 
rity form a class of schools BELOW THESE |‘) taught the union in one task of two dissimilar objects, 
by mistresses, of whom few only have been edu-) neither of which can in the circumstances be pro- 
cated, the majority being what are called -dames.’| perly accomplished; and while a good general 
About three-fourths of the schools in Wilts appear, | intellectual discipline is necessary as a preliminary 
by the National Society’s Returns, to be taught by | means for opening and strengthening the mind so 
mistresses, and two-thirds in Berks.” as to make it capable of receiving religious in- 

What a shadow, what a burlesque of education struction and religious impulses, the actual system 
is this! The secular equally bad with the reli-| in general gives the predominance to what is 
vious; the religious regarding words merely, or, called religious instruction ; and so, merely filling 
at the least, notions, in no way touching the affec-| the intellect with unintelligible notions, or making 
tions, or winning the heart, or exciting reverence, the tongue ready with unmeaning words, fails 
or teaching the duties of practical life—tle secular alike in awakening the understanding and in 
failing to produce the lowest results of a mere me-| moving the affections. Such a mistake has ob- 
chanical discipline, and leaving the faculties in viously a professional origin: it is essentially 
general undeveloped, dormant, sluggish! What) sacerdotal. Sacerdotalism has hitherto ruled the 
can be expected in after-life? Mr. Moseley him- | people's schools. Sacerdotalism is now, by means 
self has answered the question: “The intellectual of the Manchester Episcopal plan, seeking to con- 
stagnation of an existence like this eats into the, firm and to extend its sway. It must be with- 
soul of the child. I have often been told by those’ stood. Popular education must be emancipated 
who have taken the pains to ascertainit, of the mar- from sacerdotal bondage. If we may take the 
vellous inroads it makes in his character; whata| past for our instructor, a good and sufficient edu- 
cloud it brings over his understanding ; how in a} cation for the people will never be obtained under 
few months scarce a trace remains of the knowledge} sacerdotal and sectarian auspices. One who is 
lie had acquired at school, except, perhaps, its) himself of the priesthood (the Rev. J. J. Blandford, 
most technical and mechanical elements ; and how} Report for 1550, page 474) confirms our state- 
seldom his conduct gives any evidence of those} ment in this emphatic declaration: “That the 
religious influences to which it had been a prin-| clergy as a body are satisfied with a low standard 
cipal object of the school tosubjecthim. In truth, ! of instruction cannot be denied.” 








NORMAN HAMILTON. 
(Continued from page 37.) 


CHAPTER IV. that in numerous instances needy men, and, still 

; GRIM-VISAGED WaR. worse, men of inferior character, joined the service. 
Norman Hamitrox commenced his military ea-; War with Ireland and France seemed all but cer- 
reer at a critical period. The army and navy were tain, while disaffection ruled both in England and 
at the time in question (the outbreak of the French Scotland ; there was, accordingly, much repugnance 
Revolution) ruled for the most part by coercion manifested at entering the regiments of the line 
and physical force. The navy was augmented by, lest they should be ordered abroad. The ordinary 
unpressment, the harshest of all expedients in a motives for enlistment being, therefore, absent, 
free country ; and although no similar method was recourse was had to a species of stratagem which, 
directly resorted to in the case of the army, still, in our times of higher public morality, because 
its system of enrolment was sufficiently vicious. higher expression and greater breadth of public 
The militia, local and general, was raised by bal-, opinion, would not by any means be tolerated. 
| Men were readily beliosl to enter the militia on 


lot; and those who could afford to pay for substi- 
tutes almost invariably did so, and the result was, | account of the bounty paid by those who were 
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drawn, and, once in the militia, every effort was 
made to make the service so disagreeable to them 
that the substitutes and others were glad to make 
their escape into the regular troops. On the com- 
mission of the most trivial offences severe punish- 
ments were ordered, with the alternative of entering 
the line ; and of course the latter means of escape 
were readily embraced, although in some notable 
instances the militia-men endured the harshest 
penalties rather than yield to what they considered 
an arbitrary exercise of power. The art of 
governing is at all times difficult; and if now we 
are too much on the side of philanthropy, our 
fathers and grandfathers were as unquestionably 
too much addicted to mere physical appliances. 
During the last war few commanding officers 
thought of preventing crime; their business, they 
considered, was all but exclusively restricted to the 
punishing of defaulters; there was little or no 
effort made to entice or persuade the defenders of 
their country to pursue the road to virtue or hap- 
pinese, but most elaborate corporeal means were 
taken to drive them back from the paths of vice 
and impropriety, after they had entered on them. 
As each succeeding exhibition of punishment 
failed in its object, and disorder continued to in- 
crease, those who had no other panacea for making 
good soldiers than bodily torture, stopping of grog, 
and extra drills, were driven to more and more 
intense applications of those rude methods of 
elevating the military character, till at length such 
extremity of vigour came to be pursued that the 
feelings of humanity were outraged, and those 
alterations in the system were introduced which, 
in our own day, have resulted in the soldier being 
treated as a moral and intelligent being, suscepti- 
ble of mental as well as physical culture. William 
Cobbett was fined a thousand pounds and impri- 
soned for two years for inveighing, in his own 
caustic style, against the flogging of English 
soldiers under the guardianship of a German 
legion; and George III. stated about the same 
period that it was a doubtful point with him 
whether a poor wretch should be sentenced to re- 
ceive more than a thousand stripes. These two 
illustrations will serve to indicate the extent to 
which the English soldier cowered underneath the 
rod with more than spaniel terror. But whilst we 
blame the culture let us also keep in mind the soil. 
The soldier of the latter end of the eighteenth 
century was not the same rational, orderly man 
that he now is in the middle of the nineteenth. 
The schoolmaster has in the interim been in the 
barrack-room ; and whatever may be said to the 
contrary, education tends to, if it does not always 
produce, elevation of character. Let us also sepa- 
rate the individuals of the system from the system 
itself. Many enlightened officers must have seen 
that more intelligent modes of discipline would in 
all likelihood have been more effective ; but it was 
not until some twelve years after the date to which 
we now refer that courts-martial obtained by Act 
of Parliament the power of substituting imprison- 
ment for corporeal punishment. Let us, moreover, 
not blame the humanity of those in power in those 





days. We cannot think without shuddering of the 
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tortures inflicted; but those who daily witnessed 
such scenes became so habituated to them that 
their sense of the terrible must have been blunted ; 
and accordingly men of whom some of us might 
be tempted to speak as fiends in human shape 
were in all other relations of life as humane, 
benevolent and generous as their censors of the 
present day. 

Norman Hamilton did not find that the prac 
tice of the ——shire militia came up to his 
preconceived notion of “ pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.’ His sanguine tem- 
perament had been captivated by the romance of 
battle ; and the waving plumes, the brilliant cos- 
tumes, the measured tread, the rolling drums, and 
the chivalrous associations of impetuous onslaught 
and clamorous victories, had excited hopes which 
prosaic reality speedily dispelled. He found that 
the soldier was the drudge of drudges; and that 
those glaring habiliments which had fired his 
youthful fancy were kept in order by most me- 
chanical and undignified labour, and by the liberal 
use of shoeblack, sand-paper, heel-ball, grease and 
other unsavoury emollients ; that officers interfered 
in grave discussions raised by sergeants about the 
hair of the soldier’s heads (for, amongst other wise 
things, long hair tied with queues was the law 
amongst soldiers then) ; that the soldiers themselves 
were more taken up with the quantity of meat in 
their soup than about facing the enemy ; that the 
“ measured tread” was literally the work of large 
compasses, guiding the tramp of the future warriors; 
that the drums, so far from sounding to arms on 
the tented field, rolled their thunders to drown the 
cries of the scourged ; and that, instead of being 
summoned forth to meet Bonaparte and the French, 
they were only occasionally called out to frighten 
a few pale-faced starved weavers, who contended 
for what was called liberty and haman equality, 
and who fled away like chaff before the wind; and, 
as even those episodes were like angels’ visits, the 
dull monotony of the barracks remained very much 
unbroken. 

Norman eagerly looked forward to the time 
when, his probation in the militia being expired, 
he might remind his uncle of the promise to trans- 
fer him to the line, in order that the excitement 
of foreign service might counteract the disagree- 
able things which he saw were necessary adjuncts 
to the real life of a soldier. Poor Andrew Hen- 
derson also agreed ill with the military profession. 

“T wish, Mr. Norman,” said he one day to the 
young officer, “I wish, sir, that I was back at 
the pleuch at Thornton. It’s sair wark this. 
We're drilled frae morn to nicht, we're half- 
starved, and, besides, we're ill-used. The ser- 
geants tak’ us to the dirtiest places to go through 
the exercises, and then blame us for destroying 
our clothes. And then we are put up early m 
these cauld dark mornings to see men punished; 
and though many o’ them are blackguards, I am 
wae to see them used waur than brute beasts; and 
there's nae kind o’ justice. The man that taks 3 
gill gets the same as him that gets dead drunk; 
and him that stops awa’ for an hour ia tied up the 
same as him that deserts for a day or twa. Wher- 
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ever a man does wrang he kens its a’ up with him, 
and he gangs the whole length at aince; for it’s 
as easy being hanged for a sheep as for a lamb.” 

«“ Andrew! Andrew! as your officer, I question 
if it is my duty to listen to such indecorous lan- 


e. 
«“ Weel, weel, sir,” replied Andrew, very much 


crestfallen, “ye ken best, and I beg pardon; but 
I thocht it might be a relief to me to speak to you, 
and to tell you what a heavy heart [ have.” 

«“ You a soldier, Andrew,” replied Ensign Ha- 
milton, “and talk of having a heavy heart ?” 

“It's no for mysel’, sir,’ said Andrew, who 
vainly tried to prevent the distillation of a large 
tear, “it's for my poor wife; she is sorely put 
about here. My comrades may be bad, but the 
ither soldiers’ wives, or whatever they are, are far 
worse; and Dolly is persecuted by them because 
she is no like themsel’s.” 

“ Andrew, my good fellow, I pity your case 
sincerely. With a little patience, we may hang 
on till we can leave the militia and join the regu- 
lare, and then, if ordered abroad, your wife could 
be sent home.” 

“ As to the regulars, I am much afraid it will be 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. And then Dolly's 
freens have quarrelled with her because she has 
married a soldier, and she canna gang to them; 
and she couldna again be a servant since she has 
married me. Besides, she winna leave me, come 
what will.” 

“Well, go away just now, Andrew, and I will 
think what can be done for you.” 

And Andrew went his way with slow and 
thoughtful footsteps. 

Next morning the regiment was, as usual, mus- 
tered for parade. Desertions and debaucheries 
had caused irregularities in the attendance, and 
repeated orders had been issued that all should be 
ready to fall in precisely at the appointed hour. 
Disobedience to these orders had been severely pun- 
ished, even when the delay was trifling, as the 
commanding-ofticer had announced his determina- 
tion to exact minute submission. Just as the hour 
was striking, a soldier was seen rushing from the 
barracks towards the square, and he could have 
taken his place in perfect time for the roll had not 
two of the picket crossed bayonets as he advanced. 
Indignant at the obstruction, the soldier dashed 
himself with all his might against the barrier and 
got through; but immediately half-a-dozen other 
bayonets flashed before his path, and in the irrita- 
tion of the moment he furiously attempted to 
brave them also. 

“Make him prisoner!” cried the colonel, who, 
seated on horseback, had observed the whole scene. 

_The soldier resisted this too, and struck about 
him right and left, but of course was overpowered. 

7 Bring him here!” shouted the colonel; and, 
turning to the adjutant and some other officers 
who were near him, “You, gentlemen, come and 
form a drum-head court-martial.” 

The court-martial was formed instantaneously, 
and the culprit was placed in front, and, to Nor- 
man Hamilton's horror, that culprit was Andrew 
Henderson. 





“T suppose, gentlemen,” commenced the colonel, 
“there is no necessity for hearing evidence in this 
case; we all saw it. I am determined that the 
whole regiment shall be regular at parade. I am 
so myself, and so are you; and it is not to be 
tolerated that privates are to treat regimental 
orders with contempt. Ensign Hamilton, as the 
junior officer, what should be this man’s punish- 
ment ?” 

“ Please, colonel, I never did anything wrong 
before,” said Andrew. “I have never been in the 
guard-house—— 

“Silence, prisoner !” 

“Just hear me one word, one single word, sir! 
My wife has been very ill, and I was stopping 
to P 





The young officers tittered at this allusion to a 
soldier's wife, and the colonel scowled. 

“ Prisoner, I insist on your remaining quiet! 
My orders were peremptory as to the appearance 
of the men, and no excuse can justify you; or, if it 
could, you three times resisted the picket; and I 
am of opinion that a severe example ought to be 
made of such insubordination. Ensign Hamilton, 
what do you move ?” 

“He is my servant, sir,’ replied Norman with 
considerable embarrassment. 

“And on that account, I presume, you mean 
that he should, so far as you are concerned, be 
made the greater example of.” 

“Yes, colonel. I would propose that half of his 
pay be stopped, and that he should have extra 
drill for a week.” 

“Do you, sir?’ observed the colonel with a 
sneer. 

“Your opinion, Ensign Fullerton ?” 

“ Five hundred lashes, or join the line.” 

“ Monster!” muttered Norman, scarce knowing 
what he did. 

“Who was speaking just now?” demanded the 
colonel. 

“Ensign Hamilton called Ensign Fullerton a 
monster,” answered the adjutant. 

“Tndeed! One thing in hand at one time. [ll 
speak as to that question presently ;’ and the 
colonel looked as black as midnight. “Come, gen- 
tlemen, your opinion.” And one by one said that 
they agreed with Ensign Fullerton. 

“T agree with the ensign too,” added the com- 
mander ; “but in respect that this is a peculiar case, 
I would rather that the alternative of the line were 
omitted and the punishment made absolute. Do 
you concur in this amendment, gentlemen ”” 

The gentlemen nodded. 

“T think we have some other punishments or- 
dered for to-day.” 

“ Nine, sir,” replied the adjutant. 

“Let this man’s take place the first to-morrow 
morning, then.” 

And Andrew was carried away and placed in 
the guard-room. 

“ Ensign Hamilton,” resumed the colonel, ad- 
dressing Norman, “this regiment has hitherto been 
distinguished for the superior courtesy of its officers 
in their intercourse with one another; and I do 
not see that any apology that you can offer to 
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Ensign Fullerton, although it might be satisfactory | 


shire Mi- 





to him, would be respectful to the 
litia, or to his Majesty's service.” 

“T mean to offer none,” replied Norman. 

“Do you, sir, mean deliberately to insult a 
brother officer by calling him a monster ?” 

“TI call things by their right names ; and I say 
here boldly —nay, gentlemen, be ye friends or foes, 
I can take no hints since matters have come to this 

—I say that to sentence a poor man to five hun- 
dred lashes for a trifling mistake like this is down- 
right cruelty and the work of monsters and of 
monsters only.” 

“ By Heaven,” vociferated the colonel, “I now 
see through it all! I could not understand how 
the men have been so insubordinate of late. I 
have marked this young gentleman look disap- 
provingly when our courts-martial met; and, of 
course, the men have seen that he thinks them ill- 
used. Sir, I think there is no set of officers bear- 
ing his Majesty's commission that are more lenient 
than those of the shire Militia. We let our 
orders be well-known beforehand, sir; and if the 
men will disobey these orders with their eyes open, 
the blame lies with themselves, not us. I suppose, 
sir, You presume on your relation to nobility that 
you, the youngest oflicer in the regiment, assume 
such airs! Let me tell you, sir, you are mistaken, 
much mistaken; and, sir, more, this shall not be a 
mere regimental-court business. No, sir, it shall be 
fora district-court. Deliver up your sword, Ensign 
Hamilton, and consider yourself as under arrest.” 

Norman mechanically drew his sword from its 
sheath and gave it to a brother officer, and retired 
to his apartments; and immediately thereafter a 
sergeant and six soldiers were placed as guards 
outside, 

He remained solitary the whole day, none of the 
officers venturing to go near him, although he was 
rather a favourite in the regiment. At midnight 
the guard was changed, and in the interval some 
one knocked at his door. 

“ T[amilton, from my soul I pity you,” said 
Lieutenant Arnold. “ You will lose your com- 
mission to a certainty.” : 

“ T care not,” replied Norman. 

“The colonel is to compel your attendance at 
the punishment of your man to-morrow morning, 
although we have done all we could to persuade 
him to the contrary.” 

‘I'll rather die than be present, Arnold. I know 
you to be friendly.” 

* Like steel, my good fellow.” 

* Then I want to escape. 

* Hush! you will ruin me and yourself too.” 

“Ay, ay! you are allthe same; self all over.” 

“No such thing,’ whispered Arnold. ‘Open 
the window and creep along the balcony. The 
sentry is in the canteen. Drop yourself down and 

you will get clear off. Here is my purse, lest you 
are short. Cashiering, and perhaps outlawry, 
for anything that I know, may follow ; but God 
be with you, aud may we meet in better times.” 

And so Norman escaped ; for although the can- 
teen was closed, yet the sentry was standing in the 
lobby leading to it, busily engaged in discussing 
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gin and water and the great subject of an officer 
in limbo, with another worthy, who was also ou 
of his right place. 


CHAPTER V. 
OUR VILLAGE. 


Tue Reverend Samuel Armstrong stood at the 
window of his parlour in full canonicals. He had 
preached to the worthy people of Grombie, and 
after the dismissal of the congregation he had 
walked to his manse, which was immediately con- 
tiguous, and having taken his station at the window, 
he fell into a profound reverie. In the matter of 
celibacy Mr. Armstrong was regarded as hopeless; 
and the parsonage and all that pertained to it had 
long fallen into disorder. ‘The previous incum- 
bent had been married, and was, moreover, a man 
of some taste, and bequeathed to Poker a com- 
fortable domicile and well-arranged flower and 
kitchen-gardens, but they were allowed to go to 
wreck. Ifa chimney-can was blown down, Poker 
never replaced it; and if, in consequence, an apart- 
ment smoked, the reverend gentleman lifted his 
newspapers, books, and spectacles, and walked off 
to another. If atree fell, in Scripture phraseology, 
it was allowed to lie; if some grains of turnip-seed 
were scattered on the walks, they were permitted 
to grow up with impunity ; if a wheelbarrow was 
left in a plot, it remained exposed to the elements 
till consumption marked it for its own. Within 
doors the same philosophic indifference was mani- 
fested ; and windows, tables and chairs were quietly 
exposed to the ravages of time and casualty with- 
out a helping hand being put forth to save them 
from ruin. Poker concerned himself not about 
household matters; he left them to his old High- 
land housekeeper and her niece, and they left 
things to themselves. 

Poker stood at the window; his beadle brought 
in the old tattered Bible, and the still more tattered 
Psalter, and placed them on the lobby table, and 
then reconnoitred. Seeing the minister was in 
his favourite position, the official slipped into the 
kitchen, and, after a significant gesture, the old 
crone produced some whiskey and water, and oat- 
meal-cake. 

“Any news?” whispered the housekeeper as 
Saunders Macritchie regaled himself. 

“ Babie Seton is to be rebuked next Sabbath.” 

“ Serves her richt, te wild limmer.” 

“Geordie Tamson is to be married to Katie 
Brown.” 

“ Aw what will he pe doing marrying the likes 
o' hers?” 

“'Taste’s a’, as the man said when he kissed his 


coo.” 


“Aye, aye,” replied the abigail, “te minister is 
going to the presbytery te morn. Tell Shon For- 
rest to send for te eggs; and he musht give me 
one petter price than before, or Ill be going to 
some other pody. Te minister wanted one egg 
ge but [ tould him that hims hens were 

ying none. It does not do for the likes o’ hims 
to have luxeries. Could you take one pig to the 
market, Saunders ?” 
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«] daursay I could.” hs 

« Well, te minister gave me one shillin’ to get 
it done, and ] was to give itto Sheems Macfarlan ; 
hut Sheems gives nothin’ back.” 

“Tt was half-a-crown that the minister gave 
you,” innocently hinted the niece. 
“ «The tevil is in de lassie’s tongue. Wasn't the 
half-crown for fegitables ?” 

«] never kent ye bought ony,” drily responded 
Saunders. 

“Run, Saunders Macritchie, run with all your 
feets, for there is te dominie.” 

And Saunders made his exit by the kitchen 
door. 

Poker stood at the window, cuileless of the facts | 
that his usquebagh was being abstracted, or that | 
his hens were prolitic, or that their pre xinee was 








sold, or that his pig was to be sent to market for 
one shilling sterling of commission; and the pro- | 
bability is, that the knowledge of one or all of these | 
facts would not greatly have disturbed his equani- | 
mity. He stood gazing on the well-known scene. | 
The last of the humble worshippers had disappeared | 
over the hills; the rivulet called the Knockie was | 
tortuously running its course to the great ocean; | 
the little village, with its thatched cottages, lay at | 
the other side of the rude bridge that spanned the | 
water; the tops of the large trees moved lazily in | 
the wind, and the blue smoke curling through the | 
foliage showed that dinner was preparing for 

Shovel, whose house and school lay immediately | 
opposite, being separated only by the road. The 
“dominie” was seen hurrying to the manse both 
by Poker and his housekeeper, and speedily pre- 
sented himself before the pastor. 

“This is a terrible business!” said Smallbairn 
breathlessly. 

“Something about the fiars, I suppose,” replied 
Poker, innocently falling into the snare of the cloth 
when bad news are spoken of. 

“No, no; the war will keep them up, and your 
tipend will be larger this year than ever it was. 

t is Andrew Henderson who has deserted.” 
“ Already!” ejaculated the minister. 
_ “Here is the paper which I have just got. It 
is addressed ‘To the church officer of the parish of 
Grombie,’ and runs thus :—‘ Whereas, Private 
Andrew Henderson, after being corporally pun- 
ished, deserted from the ——shire Militia, pre- 
sently stationed at , on the 22nd inst.; and 
whereas, there being reason to believe that he may 
be lurking in the neighbourhood of his native 
parish, public intimation of this notice is to be 
made, and all faithful subjects of his Majesty re- 
quested to aid in the apprehension of the said Pri- 
vate Andrew Henderson, in order to his being 
carried before the nearest magistrate, and to be by 
him re-transmitted to the regiment. What are 
We to do? He appears to have been punished 
alrealy for some offence or other; and if caught 
“gain they will flay him alive. As to making 
this intimation public it is neither here nor there ; 
for there is not a man in the parish would betray 
aie, supposing they knew his hiding-place. 

ut that is not enough; how are we to help the 
Poor fellow?” 
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“It will break his mother’s heart, and she is 
already very ill. She has long been delicate, and 
Andrew's absence vexes her,” answered the mi- 
nister. 

“It will certainly do her no good at her time ef 
life and state of health; but can we do nothing in 
the matter?” 

“We can speak to the laird,” Poker meaning by 
that appellation the Hon. Jaspar; and Poker in 
this case letting out another weakness in the cle- 


rical mind, namely, the consulting of the patron on 


all occasions, whether great or small. 

Smallbairn had little hope of success with the 
lord of the manor, and shook his head doubtfully 
as to the effect of any application to that quarter ; 
but being himself at a loss how to proceed, he 
agreed to form part of a deputation to Thornton, 
and thither the minister and he proceeded. The 
Hon. Jaspar was asleep when they arrived, it being 
his habit to indulge in an after-dinner slumber. 
After a short period, during which the great man 
tossed uneasily in his chair, one of his own loud 
snorts awoke him, and he looked full in the face 
of the clerical embassy, and graciously asked with 
a sententious expletive, what they wanted. 

“Tt’s this bad news from the young soldier,” 
said Poker, who was an inefficient man of business, 
and who supposed that the subject in hand being 
familiar to his own mind was equally present to 
the intelligence of others. 

“ And what have you got to do with it? Ugh!” 

“He belongs to this parish,” replied Poker. 

“Ugh! ugh! belongs tothis parish! Is that a 
reason for your interfering with the matter, or, at 
all events, of coming to me about it ?” 

“TI take an interest in every person in this 
parish, whether gentle or simple; and none the 
less that they are in distress,” was the pastor's firm 
reply. 

“ His mother is old and bed-ridden,” interjacu- 
lated Shovel. 

“His mother!” exclaimed the old gentleman 
with much surprise, “she is in her grave !” 

“Some mistake, your honour,” said the school- 
master. “ We come to speak to you about Andrew 
Henderson, your old ploughman, who left this as 
Master Norman's servant.” 

“And I refer,” replied the Hon. Jaspar, “to 
Master Norman himself, who has got into a pretty 
mess. Read that!” And he gruftly handed a letter 
to Smallbairn, who read it aloud for the informa- 
tion of Poker as well as for his own. It was ad- 
dressed to the “Hon. Jaspar Hamilton, Thornton- 
castle, Grombie, Mid-Lothian,” and ran as follows : 

Sir,—I am to inform you by order of Colonel 
, of the ——+hire Militia, that Ensign Nor- 
man Hamilton, of said Regiment, was, in con- 
sequence of a gross insult to a brother officer in 
presence of the whole regiment, put under arrest 
with a view to being tried for the same before a 
district court-martial ; and the said Ensign Norman 
Hamilton having made his eecape before being put 
on trial, and his place of residence not being known, 
I am further to acquaint you that his trial has been 
fixed for Thursday, the 22nd instant; and that if 
he does not then appear at ——, by twelve of the 
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clock in the forenoon, he will be held as having 
confessed the offence as libelled against him, and 
sentenced accordingly, with certification, in case of 
non-appearance, that such further penalty as the 
court may judge proper will be awarded for ab- 


scondment and contempt of their authority. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Mires ATHERTON, 
Adjutant, ——shire Militia. 
“This is worse and worse,” said Smallbairn. 
,, What do you mean to do, sir?” 


“Nothing; let him go to the devil in his own 


way. Ugh!” 
“But consider, sir! 


tary law construes into a fault.” 
“ What is the matter abont the ploughman-fel- 


low?” inquired the honourable gentleman, without 
deigning to take any notice of the teacher's apolo- 


getic remarks. 
“ He has been flogged, and has deserted, sir.” 


“Served himright! Ugh! ugh! Like master, | | 
like man; they have probably been involved in| mercy was more than even his stolid forbearance” 
could tolerate, and he responded in suitable terms | 

“T leave the house, Mr. Hamilton, since yon! 
wish, or rather order it, and depend on it you will! 


the scrape together—ugh! But I have done with 
Master Norman. I gave him a fair start in life, 


and he has turned out a knave at the very first, and 
disgraced the family name ina way that can never 


be forgiven. I wash my hands of him and all his 
affairs.” 
‘ But, sir,” persevered the schoolmaster, “ he is 


an orphan; neither father nor mother, nor friend of 


any kind to look after him but yourself. Even the 
Earl, who otherwise might have interfered, will 
not do so on your account. And let me intreat 
you, sir, not to drive a spirited young man to 
despair. [know Norman Hamilton better, perhaps, 
than even you; and I know that if harshly used at 
a crisis like this he may be driven to commit some- 
thing that may not only implicate the family name, 
but ruin himself forever. I beseech you, sir, make 
inquiry into this matter; and I pledge my life that 
Norman has done nothing essentially wrong. Some 
rash, some hasty thing has been committed ; but 
nothing, I am satisfied, that will in the least show 
that his heart is not in its right place.” 

The Hon. Jaspar listened to Smallbairn with 
visible impatience, but the latter heeded him not, 
and would have proceeded farther in his pleading 
had not the venerable gentleman so changed from 
black to purple, and purple to black, that the 
schoolmaster was compelled to stop. 

“Who are you—ugh !—that ventures to talk to 
me in this sort of way, and—ugh !—refer to my 
quarre! with the Earl in such an easy, impudent 
way? Who are you, I say °—ugh! 

“ This,” said Poker, “is Mr. Thomas Smallbairn, 
the schoolmaster of the parish. He was selected 
from amongst thirteen candidates, and then put on 
a short leet of three, and of the three he was found 
on examination by a committee of the presbytery 
to be best qualified for presentation to the office. 
Since his admission here I have attended the 
annual examination of his scholars, and I must 
say P 





He is young and inexpe- 
rienced ; he may have been rashly led into some- 
thing which, after all, only the strictness of mili- 
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The Hon. Jaspar bore with as little fortitag 
the prolixity of the minister as he had done th 
sensible expostulations of the teacher, and he hob. 
bled tu the bell-rope and pulled it with fury. 

“ Harkye!” was his vociferation to the servant 
his rage acting now like a cough-mixture ; “ py 
those people out, and never let them enter withiy 
these walls again. For you, Armstrong, to whon 
I have shown so much kindness, just let you ag 
for an augmentation to your stipend, or repairs t 
your church, or new windows to your manor, ¢ 
any mending of your confounded churchyarj 
dykes, or anything of that sort; just do it, if yor 
please, when the time comes, and see what will 
happen! And for you, Master Dominie, you preach 
pretty well, sir, but I think I see you getting, 
presentation either from me or through me—] 
think I do see that day.” 

Poker always wakened up to a sense of the 
actual when circumstances were sufficiently pro 
tracted to admit of his scattered thoughts being 
collected. He continued passive for some tim 
during the objurgations of the great man, but tp 
be positively ordered out when on an errand ¢ 





seek me before I seek you. When a man neglects 
his own flesh and blood he is to be pitied, ne 
despised.” 

Smallbairn vouchsafed no commentary, but sug- 
gested on their leaving the presence-chamber that 
they should inquire for the young lady or Master 
Henry, with a view to enlisting their svmpathies 
in the cause; and Poker consenting, inquiry was 
‘made, and the answer returned by the domestie 
was, that both were in Edinburgh, and none but 
his honour knew when there was any probability 
of their being at Thornton. 
left the house and walked on until they came to 
the sea-shore. 





But he might as well have addressed himself to 
the advancing surge as to Poker, for that gentle 
man gazed on the ocean and said nothing. His 
'mind was not of the suggestive but of the reflect 
ive cast; and it was doubtful if ever his reflections 
| pursued any systematie course; at all events, they 
were never at hand when wanted. 
| “T have it now,” was the brisk declaration o 

the schoolmaster. “It would be a good idea, if 
'we had the money, to buy off Henderson, and # 
the same time ascertain what is the nature of the 
charge against Norman. ‘The regiment is nots 
hundred miles off. But then the money?” and 
here the countenance of the benevolent pedagogut 
became elongated. 

“The money—ay, the money!” echoed the 
minister, without very well knowing what he said 

“ Yes, the money!" was Shovel’s chorus. 

“The money, Smallbairn ?—is that your only 
difficulty 7" ’ 

“The only one.” 

“Well, run to the manse; go up-stairs to my 
book-room, and you will find the press-door ope; 





The two ecclesiastice| 


“ What is to be done?” was Smallbairn’s query. 
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‘a the upper shelf you will get the old baptismal 
font. There are some cold potatoes which I save for 
the hens when they come to meet me In the morn- 
ing, poor things, and some sermons ; but beneath 
all you will find my money. Take what you want, 
and God speed you! Now run, for I have to visit 
Andrew Heuderson’s mother in the village, who 
is worse to-day, and who, indeed, sent for me, 
although I forgot about that till now.” 

“T hope she will not hear of Andrew’s disaster.” 

ee I hope pot.” 

And the two friends parted. Strange place, 
thought Smallbairn, for the minister to keep his 
accumulations. However, he never thinks of a 
bank, and I dare say his mite will be safe enongh. 
The potatoes, homilies and specie were found as 
described ; and Smallbairn, without curiously look- 
ing at the sum total, helped himself to what he 
considered would be a sufficient amount for the 
purpose in view; but seeing that the press-door 
had a lock and key, he could not resist locking up 
the treasure and carrying the key to the pastor. 
Making his little arrangements for the journey, he 
pursued his way to the village in quest of Arm- 





CHAPTER VI. 
HENRY HAMILTOX, 


Tue profession of Henry Hamilton was not so 
disagreeable as that of his brother Norman; butin 
respect of certain external circumstances, with 
Which, however, he had no necessary connexion, 
the student of law found himself placed in a cri- 
tical position somewhere about the same period that 
the young officer was obliged to leave his regi- 
ment. Henry Hamilton arrived in Edinburgh 
with his cousin Florence in the winter of 1792— 
the period when the French Republicans were 
about to put Louis AVI. and his queen to death. 
The first outbreak of the Revolution had been hailed 
by many constitutional friends of liberty as an op- 
portunity for effecting those changes in the poli- 
tical system which lapse of time renders necessary 
in the case of the wisest Governments, and there 
could be no doubt that such a crisis was calculated 
to facilitate the progress of salutary alterations. 
As the French Republicans advanced, however, in 
their projects, it became but too obvious that anar- 
chy and bloodshed, and not order and justice, were 


strong. He found the villagers in a state of | to be their rule of action; and then following the 


considerable excitement, and received incoherent | illustrious example of Burke, many real and tried 
information about soldiers being in the place. | friends of social and political advancement turned 


Dreading the worst, he hurried on to Mrs. Hender- | 
propagation of Jacobin principles. ‘The mass of 


son's cottage, and was met at the door by the 
minister. 

“Widow Henderson,’ said Armstrong, lifting 
up his hands, “is dead; the soldiers have killed 
her.” 

“Don't say that, sir, if you please,’ replied a 
soldier, coming out of the cottage. “We only 
obeyed orders, and never knew that the poor 
woman was ill.” 

It appeared that a corporal and four soldiers 
had been despatched in quest of Henderson and 
another deserter, and thinking that, after other 
kinds of search had failed, his motlier’s house was 
not an unlikely place of concealment, they had 
proceeded thither; and the aged invalid being in 
bed in a dark corner, they had not seen her, and 
having abruptly communicated to Armstrong in 
her hearing the purport of their visit, the shock, 
together with their rude method of examining the 
house, thrusting their bayonets into recesses and 
concealments, so alarmed the poor old woman, who 
had been very ill previously, that she fainted away, 
and never rallied again. The corporal, finding 
that the culprit could not be found, drew off his 
men to the village alchouse for refreshment; but 
Luckie M‘Cosh shut the door in their face, alleging 
that “if she admitted such a wheen blackguards 
to her premises the house would be pulled down 
about her lugs ;” and so the party had to march on, 
followed by the imprecations of the women and 
children of the hamlet, which seemed to annoy the 
privates, but which the corporal, a thin, parched, 
bilious-looking personage, who seemed to be a 
‘tern supporter of the mechanical discipline of the 
ume, attempted rather stiffly to brave. 

‘I must off at once,” said Smallbairn, “ or mat- 
vit may get worse ;” and he walked away with the 
‘ew of taking advantage of the nearest stage-coach. 











round and did all that in them lay to arrest the 


Liberals insisted on a discrimination between use 


‘and abuse; but a few of their number, whose zeal 


probably outran their discretion, were not content 
with the mere abstract inculcation of their opinions, 
but formed societies and unions which rather 
closely resembled, both in name and functions, 


‘some of those institutions on the banks of the 


Seine which had caused so much mischief during 
the Reign of Terror. A calm observer, looking 
back on the times to which we now refer, would 
probably condemn both the conservative and move- 
ment parties; the one as being too blindly at- 
tached to existing forms, and ready to exaggerate 
the effects of the most moderate alterations, while 
the other might be blamed for wishing to preci- 
pitate changes which, as all experience shows, have 
ever been accomplished rationally in the direct 
proportion in which they have been effected gra- 
dually. ‘The course of our narrative will lead us 
to dwell more particularly on some of the proceed- 
ings of men in office; but we are not insensible to 
the peculiarities of those who were opposed to 
them, and freely make this admission in justice to 
both parties. In all great struggles purity of 
motive must be conceded to the best men of what- 
ever side, and allowance must also be made for 
prejudices connected with birth, education, and pre- 
conceived opinions. Foolish things were done in 
those days which no one now would probably jus- 
tify. As, for example, Burns the poet having, in 
his capacity of exciseman, got possession of a 

brass cannon belonging to a condemned smuggling 
vessel, sent it as a present to the President of 
French Republic with his compliments. As a 
counterpart, again, to this, it may be mentioned 
that at the same period the amiable biographer of 
Burns, Dr. Currie, along with Roscoe, and several 
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other friends of kindred character, had to break 
up a literary club in Liverpool to prevent the 
members and their associates from being openly 
insulted as plotters against Government. We shall 
not, however, enlarge on such topics, but allow 
our tale quietly to develope what farther remains 
to be said regarding them. 

Our young legal friend did not find the duties 
of Mr. Joseph Taylor's office to be very onerous. 
Joseph drew the most important documents with 
his own hand, Mr. Christopher Torry (Dolly Dims- 
dale’s friend of towel notoriety) took charge of 
those of a secondary character, while the caligraphy 
of Henry was reserved for what belonged to the 
tertiary formation. The neophyte was not slow in 
discovering that the indentures of Lawnmarket ap- 
prentices were the most elevated class of deeds 
intrusted to his care; but he was not at all discom- 
posed at the discovery. He took great delight in 
attending the University classes, and in mixing in 
the discussions of debating-societies. As the men 
who discharged the affairs of life were divided into 
Whig and Tory, those who were to succeed them 
began to prepare for action by adopting a similar 
classification; and many were the fierce debates, 
not only among students but amongst writers’ 
clerks, as to extension of the franchise, vote by 
ballot, triennial Parliaments, and other mysterious 
subjects which it is almost profanation for us to 
name. The windows of Mr. Torry and his col- 
league were opposite those of two clerks in a rival 
establishment; and when the principals went 
abroad the subordinates exchanged visits, and 
talked over the events and theories of the day 
with as much vehemence as older people. Mr. 
Middleton's establishment was called the Tory 

lace, and Mr. Taylor's the Whig; although Mr. 

liddleton was Liberal and Mr. Taylor a nothing- 
arian. That cautious gentleman, no doubt, leaned in 
secret to the stereotype order of things; but being 
averse to quarrel with Whig clients, he held by 
the maxim that least said is soonest mended. The 
reason of this anomaly was, that the clerks deemed 
themselves of more importance than their masters 
(employers was the synonym preferred by them), 
and they therefore named their offices after their 
own political creeds. As matters became intense, 
Tory and Whig were exchanged for Borough- 
mongers and Radicals, and lastly, Despots and 
Republicans ; nevertheless, despite of diversity of 
State opinions, all were agreed against the oligar- 
chy of mastership, and Joseph and his brethren of 
the employer school were voted humbugs and in- 
cumbrances. 

The upper classes and substantial shopkeepers 
generally recorded their opinions in favour of 
things as they were; while those who were given 
to change were, for the most part, to be found 
amongst the mechanics and artizans, This had the 
effect of making the one side to be regarded as the 
more gentlemanlike, and the other as the more vul- 
gar; and it required some moral courage on the 
= of the Bc. a or influential to espouse the 

iberal side, although, when they did venture to do 
so, the adulation with which they were received 
went far to deprive them of calmness and self-pos- 





session. And this may perhaps account for the 
excesses into which some of the leaders were be. 
trayed. Torry and Henry defended Liberalism 
the debating-clubs and in private intercourse ; and 
they even ventured into Lawrie’s-room, James 
court, where Muir, afterwards the famous political 
martyr, was wont to harangue the convention of 
delegates of the Associated Friends of the People, 
and, in common with the spies, listened to the iden. 
tical addresses for which Muir was tried. Henry 
was seized with the romance of liberty; and, with. 
out being able to philosophise very accurately as 
to the practical difficulties that lie in the way ¢ 
the cure of national evils, he observed and resented 
keenly the domination of the few over the many, 
the powers conceded to rank and wealth, and the 
inequality of political immunities. He could per. 
ceive no remedy for such disorders but what was 
immediate as to time and antagonistic in operation; 
and he was therefore at one with the leading 
spirits of the extreme section, although, unlike 
many of them, he had nothing personal in his me 
ditated inroads on existing legislation. 

It was difficult to account for the politics of the 
youth. The Hon. Jaspar was Tory to the back 
bone, and so was Poker. Norman cared nothing 
about State affairs; and probably Henry went to 
Edinburgh in that negative position akin to what 
Locke describes as the mental state of all mankind 
at birth, namely, to be in respect to all subjects a 
blank as a sheet of white paper ; but falling in with 
certain companions, and their notions coinciding 
with a given temperament, he became attached to 
what might be termed the popular but not fashion- 
able Liberalism of the day. One of his and of Mr. 
Torry’s acquaintances was a personage named 
Character Cook, whose claims on the attention of 
posterity arenot to be summarily disposed of. 

Samuel Cook, or Character Cook, as he was called 
by everybody, was not a confederate of our two 
clerks so much on account of his erced as of his 
peculiarities. He was by trade a shoemaker, and 
had inherited a good business, certain tenements 
in the Potter-row, and a respectable sum in specie 
from his father; but despising Mammon, Character 
Cook threw in his lot with the deliverers of his 
country. He looked on reform as the chief object 
of man’s existence, and the obstructors thereof # 
the Ishmaels of the human race. Character Cook 
recognised the dignity of labour, and was née 
ashamed of his trade or his belief; he sto 
avowed his prineiples and he sturdily maintai 
them. He was of less than the middle stature, 
had a yellow, bilious face, keen black eyes 
shining black hair, a pug nose and bandy legs 
Character Cook always wore his leathern apron, 
and also his hat, whether in his own shop of 
whether he walked abroad. 

“ A meeting in Bailie Fyfe's close in a quartet 
of an hour,” some secret emissary would whispet. 

“Ts there?” said Character Cook. And forth 
with he unstrapped the shoe under ree ee 
and, pressing down his hat, which often wa 
loose in the rim, and giving it an emphatie slap, 
he slid his hands into his breeches’ pockets, wi 
derneath his apron, and sallied forth. The 
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“Character,” as he was for brevity’s sake called 

his familiars, had at all times a self-sufficient 
air ; but when he was going to a meeting, or when 
anything important had transpired in the Liberal 
camp, he assumed a knowing look to his friends 
and a sardonic grin to his enemies, or supposed 
ones, which generally provoked remark. The 
“Character,” disputed the causeway with all and 
sundry ; and leered and grinned alternately, as 
each passer-by appeared to him to favour or oppose 
the “ great cause.” 

It was not, of course, to be supposed that wags such 
as Torry and Henry could refrain from practising 
upon such a tempting subject as Mr. Cook ; and ac- 
cordingly, many were the laughter-provoking in- 
terviews that they had with this noted leader. 

‘Suppose, now, Mr. Cook,” said Henry to the 
shoemaker, on one of these occasions, “that the 
friends of liberty were to take possession of the 
town as the Jacobites did in 1745; would youaccept 
the office that Muir designs for you, that of Go- 
vernor of the Castle? That was a great trust when 
Cromwell was here.’’ 

“Well, Ido not really know,” replied Cha- 
racter, stroking his chin with mock humility; 
“there might be so many persons of so much more 
experryence, and I would not like to stand in the 
way. 

“ Experryence,” replied his adviser,“ is nothing. 
People are born with faculties forruling. Who 
ever heard of Old Noll learning the platoon exer- 
cise ?—and you know he and his Ironsides made 
‘kail and pants’ as the saying is, of the Cavaliers.” 


“There is a great deal in that; but I suppose | 


that before 1 was made governor the feichtin’ 
work would be very weel through. However, if 
it was to come to a toozle, I would feicht wi’ the 
face o’ brick.” 

“You would require to be on your guard, 
because, however securely you were left, there 


might be a re-action amongst the confounded | 


Tories, and you would require to show desperate 
fight in order to put them down.” 

“There’s nothing like an example, as I say to 
my apprentices when I take the strap to them; 
and so you see, Mr. Harry, I have just to say this: 
that if any of these Tories showed any capers after 
I was invested with lawful authority, I would put 
them to the right-face-about with a vengeance. 
suppose the Lords of Session would be after being 
troublesome ; and it might not be a bad plan to 
clap the Lord President into the guard-house. And 
there's Principal Robertson; there’s no doubt that 
he would be on the side of corruption—I would 
shut his mouth and keep him from preaching.” 

“And the Goldsmiths’ Club,” quoth Henry, with 
great gravity. This Goldsmiths’ Company was an 
association instituted for the express object of 
counteracting the influence of the democratic 
Societies of the day, and it was not likely that 
Character Cook would regard such a body with a 
‘riendly eye. 

“The Goldsmiths’ Company ?” responded the 
aruzan, “firm dealing is the article that they 
thould have ready-made. I would offer a free 
Pardon to such of them as behaved themselves ; 
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but if there were any trafficking with the enemy 
afterwards I would draw them up in front of the 
barracks and shoot every tenth man of them ; and 
if that would not tame them I would try the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe system next.” 

“Tam afraid you would be too severe,” hinted 
Mr. Torry. 

“Not at all; a little wholesome discipline at 
first would save a world of trouble in the end. 
The aristocracy has never showed any mercy to 
the democracy, and none should be shown to 
them.” 

While thus evincing his contempt for oligarchical 
principles in the abstract, Character Cook had an 
immediate opportunity for reducing his theory 
into practice, of which we regret to say he availed 
himself rather lamely. A member of the obnox- 
ious Goldsmiths’ Company (which was not confined 
to operative workers in the precious metals) entered 
the shop of Mr. Cook during the progress of the 
discussion referred to, and took the artisan to task 
on a professional point. 

“T say, Cook, what has become of my boots?” 
asked the old Conservative, whose quiet but firm 
bearing rather perplexed the incipient republican. 
Character Cook, with that instinctive reverence for 
age and respectability which utilitarianism will 
never be able to eradicate, raised his hand to his 
hat and stammered out an apology. 

“Ye see, Mr. Thomson, | have been very busy, 
but they will be done to-morrow.” 

“'To-morrow! why, you have told my servant 
that story half-a-dozen of times! I am afraid you 
are taking your head up with nothing but politics. 
Have a care, sir; radical meetings will never put 
money in your pockets.” 

“I—I do not know what you mean, sir,” said 
Character reddening, or rather bronzing, for his 
saffron countenance admitted of no crimson flush. 

‘‘ Your father, sir,” continued the old gentleman, 
“was a respectable man, and worked hard for his 
family ; and as I understand you have a wife and 
children too, you ought to follow his example.” 

“© sir!” blubbered Mrs. Cook, who, emerging 
from the back-shop, was overjoyed even to tears 
at the unexpected co-operation thus given to the 
many anti-political admonitions which she had 
vainly administered to her lord and master, “ O sir, 


[| we micht a’ starve if he was jist but allowed to gang 


to meetings and mak speeches. When we were 
first married he took up his time playing at the 
dams [ A nglicé draughts}, and that was bad enough ; 
but now that he reads newspapers things are a’ 
ganging wrang thegither. I do what I can, but 
what can a heart-broken woman do wi’ a business 
and weans baith to look after ”’ 

“Shame! shame!” said Mr. Thomson. “ But 
keep up your courage, my young woman, it 
will ad ale time yet eget heart breaks. 
And for you, Cook, mind what I have said, and 
mind my boots too.” And with that the mentor 


took his leave. 
Mrs. Cook smiled her tears like the sun 
eli- 


behind a shower of rain, and was evidently 
fied at the compliment paid her as to the un 
hood of any near jac issue, and the gesture 
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did not pass unnoticed by her husband. Character! “Robbie La e be hanged! He canna cut. Gi'e 
looked daggers, and, convulsively grasping his hat, him the best Cordivan that ever cum frae the cur. 
he dashed it on the floor. _rier’s, and he could na cut a genteel pair 0’ boots, 

“You see, gentlemen, I did not speak! My | altho’ it was to cost him his salvation. And a 
corruption was up, but I did not speak; for if I for that minister fellow, Blair, he’s aye smoolying 
had spoken to the old buffer I should have fairly in wi’ the gentry and preaching smooth things to 
floored him. These old files are born to command them; and if I can gi’e his corns a squeeze, I'll do 
and nothing else; they canna argufy or give any it. He's enjoyed himsel o'er lang at commis. 
reason for the darkness that is in them. They just sioners’ dinners, eating green-peas at half-a-crown 
say, ‘My father had a vote before me, and I will the dish, and better men than him starving. Set 
keep it; your father had no vote, and you shall him up!” 
have none after him. ButI say, ‘Haven'tIahead “O man,” replied the helpmate, “ wha learned 
as well as you, and two arms and two legs ?—and_ you to blether at that rate? Do ye no see the very 
haven't I property in the Patter Raw as weel as quill-drivers laughin’ in their sleeve at you?’ 
ye have in the country ?—and haven't I siller as  —_—‘It was too true; the quill-drivers were laughing 
weel as you, and mair command o’t, too, than ye in their sleeve, but Character saw it as if he saw 
have? My hooses are no entailed like yours, and | it not. 
I’m no in debt like you to every tailor and snob, “Is it not very queer,’ remarked the chafed 
in the hail town. I pay my way—ready money operative, “that I should be so much made of 
for me; none of your tick, I say!” throughout the town, and that my own wife thinks 

“Samuel Cook,” said the spouse of the patriot, nothing of me ?” 
“ Dr. Blair o’ the High Kirk was here yesterday The clerks expressed their acquiescence as to 
about getting his shoon raxed for the commission- the mystery of such a result, for, being unmarried, 
ers’ dinner; and it’s my belief ye’ve never touched the lads entertained the idea that wives were a 
them. Ye speak o’ your siller, how lang will you milk-sop race, prepared at all times to fall down 
ha'e ony if ye gang on at this gait? There’s| and worship their liege lords; an innocent delusion 
Robbie Lapstane, in the Luckenbooth, is carrying which matrimony speedily dispels. 
off a’ your customers. I saw one of your lawyers’ 

rs ; . .e . : , oo (To be continued.) 

advocat customers comin’ out at his door yesterday. 
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GeNtTLEMEN,—Although I do not know any You set out by telling us, that this being the 
special reason why anything emanating from you season for balancing our books, it is natural for us 
should call for marked attention from the shop- to inquire into the causes of the dull trade which 
keepers of Great Britain, yet since you have con- we have experienced since the repeal of the Corn- 
descended to address by name the elass to which laws. I am not aware that we shopkeepers have 
I have the honour of belonging, I have purchased uniformly experienced dull trade since the removal 
a copy of your work for December, and given of the tax on bread. Trade may have been slug- 
patient heed to the strictures which you have gish during a part of the present year; but it wi 
thought fit to indite to our fraternity. Time was not do to assume flippantly, as you would have us 
when it would have been thought degrading in to do, that that result is referable to a system of 
Blackwood to hold parley with a tribe so essen- Free-trade. I can call to mind a fatuous person 
tially vulgar as the shopocracy; but misfortune who, when assailed, always struck a blow at the indi- 
makes people acquainted with strange bed-fellows, vidual who happened to be next him, never taking 
and I regard your opening up of a correspondence any pains to ascertain whether the adjacent neigh 
with us as indicating that the opinions held by you! bour had been the aggressor or not; and this very 
are not so popular as they once were. I am tied) much reminds me of your accusations against un 
to no political party ; my movements are free and fettered commerce. As a shopkeeper, I have 
untrammelled ; and if I conscientiously could award! learned from long experience that those inter- 
to you the support which you solicit at my hands,| mittent fits of depression that overshadow ouf 
I should at once give it; but I regret that my} counters arise from causes that do not always lie 
perception of facts, and of the results legitimately on the surface, and to be expiscated much patient 
deducible from these facts, are so completely at as well as intelligent investigation must be made. 
variance with your statements and reasonings, that One would think that philosophic minds, dealing 
I must altogether decline rendering you any as-' with mercantile stagnation at the present juncture, 
sistance in the “impending struggle,” which, I might readily have taken into account the recent 

resume, means a renewal of agitation in favour of, lee furor, as one cause of the present low rate 
tection. Shakspeare tells us to ‘take each man’s of interest, and consequent timidity in the invest 
censure, but reserve our judgment ;” and following ment of capital; but this is never once alluded t, 
his advice, I shall with more brevity than you have and the whole blame is laid on ‘the grossest act 
observed give you the reasons why and wherefore of political perfidy that ever was pepe ; 
I decline regarding you as an oracle in this matter. those mild expressions being intended to 
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the passing of Sir Robert Peel's Corn Act. Now, 
gentlemen, this hop-step-and-jump method of ar- 
riving at conclusions will not go down with us 
knights of the day-book and ledger. We are open 
to conviction, but not to assertion, however much 
iterated. What would have been thought of an 
opponent of gas-lamps if, on the occurrence of the 
first foggy night, he had decried the new mode of 
‘lumination, and insisted on the return of the 
ancient oil receptacles? Or, similarly, what would 
have been said if, at the introduction of the com- 


pass, one of those ‘“‘ aunciente marineres,” a rower 


of Svracuse, had observed that the new instrument 
did not correctly give the bearings of the Adriatic, 
and thenceforward returned to the former style of 
navigation? Gas, magnetism, and all other great 
discoveries were vain inventions if, because not 
immediately found immaculate, they were at once 
to be thrown aside. No, gentlemen, traffic had 
its ebbs and Hows during the days of Protection, 
aud I expect that it will have its lights and sha- 
dows so long as Free-trade lasts. 
miracles has not yet recommenced, and we are still 
far from Utopia. It was a good and proper thing 
for Captain Lemuel Gulliver to be loosened from 
the thousand and-one stakes by which they of Lil- 
liput bound him to their soil, but when freed from 
these ligatures, it would just have been as absurd 
to expect that he never again would fall or stumble 
as to suppose that Free-trade and uniformly pros- 
perous trade are convertible terms. Make trade 
as free as the winds of heaven (and a great deal 
vet requires to be done in St. Stephen’s before such 
ebsolute liberty is gained), and we no more secure 
that gold shall run down our streets than we make 
certain that vice shall be banished from our tho- 
roughfares. So long as commerce is carried on 
we shall have the fool-hardy and the timid capi- 
talists, the rash pretenders to knowledge and the 
fraudulent bankrupts, all prepared to disturb the 
path of the trafficker, however favourable external 
legislation may be. Free-trade is negative, not 
positive. Commerce asks to be let alone : but, like 
every other great element, its very freedom must, 
aud always will be, productive of partial evil. You 
will therefore now, I trust, gentlemen, understand 
why I do not lay any great stress on the balancing 
of my books during the last two years. No one 
judges of the temperature of a country from the 
range of the thermometer and barometer within 
two years; and I submit if you are entitled to de- 
nounce F'ree-trade on such a short experience, and 
more especially when you cannot establish a neces- 
sary, indestructible connexion between national 
ruin ayd cheap bread. 

I now pass to the subject of foreign trade; and 
here, although I have no wish to be impolite, you 
must allow me to say that you have printed a vast 
deal of nonsense. If there were any other word 
in the language that would adequately describe 
your statements on this head I would use it; but 
being, like Dean Swift, accustomed te call a spade 
& spade, I am sorry that no other vocable can be 
applied to the matter in hand. 

You assert that we shopkeepers “ have nothing 
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‘to do with foreign trade ;” that “exporting manu- 
facturers are buccaneers, evading taxation at home ;" 
that foreign trade is worthless, and that the home- 
market is everything ; and you prefer many other 
absurd statements ing ultramontane traffic, 
which need not be specially dwelt on, inasmuch as 
the discussion of the above topics will absorb all 
the space that I can devote to this department. 

You are of opinion that all returns regarding 
foreign trade are fallacious, cooked up by Whig 
Ministers to deceive us poor simpletons ; and that, 
even if true, we have nothing to do with the mer- 
chandise sent to the ends of the earth, our revenues 
being derived exclusively from the producers of 
home commodities. Now, like you, I have a whole- 
some dread of figures and statistical returns. I am 
not easily pleased with them. I like to know 
where they come from, and even after being satis- 
fied as to their authenticity, I watch narrowly the 
use intended to be made of them; and it is these 
two causes of jealousy that have always made me 
distrust Protection statistics. I shall, therefore, 
make sure that whatever figures I quote on the 
| present occasion may be relied on. 
| I have before me a return ordered to be printed 
‘by the House of Commons on 25th March, 1851, 
relative to the imports and exports of the United 
Kingdom from 1822 to 1850; and therefore, in 
quoting from it, I shall not be likely to be imposed 

on, since it is probable that, if radically wrong, the 
| great Benjamin would by this time have called 
attention to the subject. I find, then, that— 

In 1850, the produce and manufactures of the 
| United Kingdom exported amounted, according to 
'the official rates of valuation, to 175,416, 700/. 
According to the real or declared value,* they 
amounted to 71,359,184. 

Taking the official rates, the exports since 1522 
have never been under 40,000,000/.; and siuce 
1840 they never have been under 100,000, 0002. 

Taking the real or declared value, the exports 
have never since 1822 been less than 31,536,723/.; 
land since 1840 they have not been less than 
17,581 ,0230. 

Here, then, we have, at the lowes®’computation, 
some forty millions annually of goods exported, on 
which, according to Blackwood, uo profits are 
made, Our manufacturers, for the sake of swell- 
ing the Board of Trade returns, export goods to 
Asia, Africa, and America, to say nothing of Eu- 
rope, and they do all this to hood-wink us poor 
benighted shopkeepers! But forty millions fall 
very far short of the monstrous delusion. 

In 1850, the official value of home produce and 
manufactures exported was 175,416, 7091. ; foreign 
and colonial merchandise, 21,893,0671. ; total, 
197,309,876. 





toa scale established in 1696, when prices were different from what 
they are now ; but the system has been preserved without altera- 
tion, because it is sw to affurd a correct measure of the 

ppaeeine quae & merchandise which has made up the sam 


co 

of the imports and ex The declared value is estimated at the 
market price, y to the sums declared by the mer- 
chants. This method, however, is applied to the ex- 





ports of the produceand mapufactures of the United Kingdom. 
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But you will say that 1550 was a bubble year: 
be it so. 

In 1838, the amount was 105,165,4791. ; and 
from 1838 to 1850, with the single exception of 
two years (1842-3), the value of exports has 
steadily been increasing. 

Now, is it conceivable by any sane person that 
our manufacturers would continue year after year 
to export their goods to such prodigious amounts 
without profit? They could not do so for two or 
three years without being ruined. To manufacture 
and export goods without being able to effect not 
only sales, but remunerating sales, would hurl our 
greatest manufacturing firms into bankruptcy the 
direst that ever befel a mercantile community. 
That profits, then, must be made from foreign trade 
is self-evident; but then we are told that these 
profits avail us nothing—a conclusion against which 
I solemnly protest. It is said of a worthy magis- 
trate that, having been asked to sign the certificate 
of a half-pay medical officer who had returned from 
service on the coast of Australia, he inquired of 
Galen “ why he did not return and practise in the 
interior of the country.” ‘‘ The interior?” replied 
the leech, “ why, there is nothing there but kan- 
garoos.’ ‘ Well,” answered the justice, “ and is 
not kangaroos’ money as good as any other body's ?” 
Following up this anecdote, | affirm fearlessly, that 
whether our goods are purchased by Jew, Greek, 
Armenian, Sikh, Keffir, Hottentot or Moslemin, 
the result, provided they are paid for, is all one in | 
an economical point of view. I stand behind my 
counter, you stand before it. I care not for your 
nation, complexion or creed. You may live in the 
next street or at the Antipodes; you may cross 
the Strand or the Pacific, it matters not. If I get 
one shilling for a pound of figs which cost me ten- 
pence I have twopence of profit, whether the pur- 
chaser be Jew or Gentile. What is true of my 
shop is true of the manufacturer; and it makes 
no difference that my sales are sent home in a| 
barrow, and his sent over the sea in a ship. If | 
John Dowlas’ home-trade net five thousand a- 








——— 





year, and his foreign trade five thousand, he has 
just five thousand a-year more to spend on pur- | 
chasing goods from shopkeepers than if he had no _ 
foreign trade. It is therefore clear that profits, | 
whether of home or foreign origin, increase the | 
available capital of the country. 


turers who export their commodities should be | 


called ** buccaneers” passes my comprehension ; of | 
course, should ever rour agricultural friends come 
to export grain (not by any means an impossible 
thing, seeing that it has happened before) they 
would, by parity of reasoning, be entitled to the 
designation of pirates. But in addition to the 
crime of being * 
exporting manufacturers carry on their foreign 
operations in order that they may “ evade taxation 
at home.” A certain description of narrators are 


said to require good memories; and the same re- 
mark is applicable to a given class of logicians. 
In the same breath that you tell us that our manu- 
facturers export to save home-taxation, you also 


Why manufac- | ject. 


buccaneers,” it seems that on 





inform us that those corn-growing countries from 


which we receive our grain-supplies still persist 
in maintaining high duties on the British goods 
entering their ports. So that our unfortunate ex. 
porters, according to your own showing, only escape 
from the frying-pan by jumping into the fire. But 
let us hear how it is that exporting merchants 
contrive to escape home-taxation ; this is a con- 
summation devoutly wished by them, and, could 
they believe Blackwood, they doubtless would 
rejoice greatly at the immunity which they are 
said to enjoy. By one of those logical summersets 
for which Blackwood has all along been famous, 
it is assumed that the Income-tax was instituted 
by Sir Robert Peel in order to burden. agriculture 
and lighten manufacturers! Really, gentlemen, 
do you seriously believe that the shopkeepers of 
Great Britain are such ninnies as to credit unmiti- 
gated twaddle like this? When you reason, I am 
afraid that you not only shut your eyes to facts, 
but that you absolutely turn your backs on them; 
the mere circumstance, however, that you ignore 
facts does not destroy these facts, it merely shows 
your own mental opaqueness. In the extraordi- 
nary averment under consideration it appears to 
be forgotten that Sir Robert Peel's tariff repealed 
the duties on articles consumed in common by 
agriculturists and manufacturers ; that cheap bread 
was principally a boon to the working-classes, 
whether agricultural or mercantile ; and lastly, that 
the Income-tax has, ever since its institution, been 
paid by manufacturers, who, from its mode of col: 


lection and the non-recognition of the difference 


between mere income and realised capital, bear a 
greater share of that impost than the landed 
interest. 

The old dogma about the excess of taxation borne 
by {the agriculturist is revived, as a matier of 
course. You tell us that ‘ whatever imperial tax 
ation is imposed on other classes of the community 
is shared equally bv the agricultural ; and they are 
exposed to heavy local rates from which the others 
are free.” It would be well if the precise burdens 
complained of were stated, instead of being vaguely 
talked of in the style quoted. We, the shopkeepers, 
know very well that our share of the national and 
local burdens is greater by a considerable degree 
than those which fall on the agriculturist ; and we 
challenge the minutest investigation into the sub 
I refer you in proof of this to the letter in 
serted in the J'imes, in May last year, by Mr. 
Chambers of Glenormiston ; and as that gentleman 
occupies the double position of merchant and landed 
proprietor, he is in a proper position to give acct 
rate information regarding the burdens sustained 
by him in both capacities. On a farm and mai 
sion-house, valued at 800/. per annum, and situated 
in Peebleshire, Mr. Chambers pays both for land 
lord and tenant 43/. 15s. 24d. of local taxes; 
whilst for business premises, situated in Edinburgt 
and rented at 324/. per annum, he pays 761. 3s. 6d 
of town taxation. Mr. Mechi occupies a farm 
180 acres, involving a plant of nearly 2000/. and 
an annual income ofnearly 30001. more ; and be 
tithes, poor, Church, police and surveyor’s rates 
property-tax, &c., amount to 50/. 14s. 54d. wil 
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you point out to me any shopkeeper in Great Bri- 
tain who can turn over 10,0001. per annum, witha 
national and local taxation of 51/.? I believe 
that. with very few exceptions, town and country 
burdens, if fairly given, would exhibit results similar 
to the above. Inthe North British Advertiser of 
29th Nov. last, I find that three estates are for sale ; 
Westerhall and Whiteinches, in Aberdeenshire, 
and Lawhead, in Lanarkshire. Westerhall has a 
free annual value of 1,868U. 9s. 11d. besides wood 
and moss of a fixed value of 9831. Is. 4d., and the 
« public and parochial burdens, including poors- 
rates” are declared to be ‘1271. 8s. 7d.” White- 
inches has a gross annual value of 415/., subject 
only to 25/. of burdens! Lawhead is let on a 
lease expiring in 1852, ata rental of 120/.; coal, 
limestone and ironstone are on the property, and 
the taxes are 4/. Now, gentlemen, these are facts 
which may be verified any day : they are not hazy, 
dreamy, transcendental mystifications, but plain, 
palpable facts which he who runs may read. But 
in order to clench this part of the argument, I, in 
common with almost every shopkeeper in Britain, 
will be willing that all the taxation of the country 
should be massed together, and that each man, 
whether commercial or agricultural, pay his own 
share, according to income. If the landed interest 
be sincere in its complaints of over-taxation, it 
will, of course, agree to this proposal. But it 
should be borne in mind, that the massing must be 
fair, and that it include inventory and succession 
dutics, and other burdens to which inheritors of 
land are not subject. 

On one point, and on one only, gentlemen, can 
ITagree with you. You state that ‘“ Protection 


arises from taxation,” and I admit your position. 


The foolish wars carried on by the Heaven-born 
minister, the jobbing in state offices and sinecures, 
the mismanagement of state and crown property, 
useless expenses in the army and navy, have aug- 
mented our taxation to such an enormous degree, 
that if we maintain our present expenditure we 
must continue to tax heavily, and it may be unjustly ; 
but then such a case admits of two remedies. 
* Take away that fire !” roared the lame philosopher, 
“it is roasting my feet.” ‘ Would it not be as 
well to pull back your honour's chair?” replied the 
valet. And so, if our expenditure be large and 
our taxation heavy, it will serve the end in view 
if we cut off some of those superfluous items of 
payment which at present disgrace our fiscal system. 
lurn tinance-reformers, gentlemen ; and then the 
people will not only know what you would be at, 
but they will join you in an enterprise which is 
practicable in its object, and which may be carried 
into etlect by constitutional means. 

[ shall now, before calling your attention to some 
general principles connected with Free-trade, which 
you will do well to ponder, point out several inac- 
curacies in your paper of such a character as will, 
probably, satisfy the public that you are altogether 
unt to act the part of monitor to the plain, matter- 
of-fact class whom you have ventured to counsel. 

You State (p. O31) that Mr. McGregor, M.P., 
asserted that on the repeal of the Corn-laws taking 





place, the wealth of Great Britain would increase 
at the rate of two millions sterling per week. I 
have nothing to do with the fact whether Mr. 
McGregor ever made such an assertion, and as little 
have I to do with its economical probability; but I 
have to do with your commentary on the prediction, 
and it is as follows: “ By this time, without in- 
sisting upon compound or even simple interest, it 
should have amounted to rather more than one-half 
of the national debt.” Now the national debt, ac- 
cording to the last return, was... £773,168,216 
Three Years, at two millions 
per week, is ...... pos osteeuses 312,000,000 





£4601,168,516 
Real half ........ neti adiiegil SSO580,158 





Error at least of ...... ssecesese, eee 
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I know you will say that this was intended as a 
figure of speech; but we shopkeepers profess to 
know no kind of figures except arithmetical figures ; 
and if you expect us to listen to you you must 
speak by the card. A figure of speech involving 
an error of seventy-four millions is only worthy of 
a Grascon. 

You tell us that the repeal of the Corn-laws is 
‘‘pauperising the Highlands ;” but it is a melan- 
choly fact that the great Highland destitution, for 
which Highland lairds were mostly to blame, and 
to relieve which we Lowland shopkeepers contri- 
buted largely, took place when Protection blazed 
in all its glory. 

We are then informed that the countries from 
whom we buy most grain are decreasing their 
orders to us. As you do not specify the countries 
to which you refer it is impossible to meet the 
statement; but if you allude to Prussia, you will 
find in Mr. Porter's “ Progress of the Nation” 
(p. 361) a satisfactory explanation of this pheno- 
menon. <A very small portion of the British goods 
which find their way to Prussia for consumption 
are exported direct to any Prussian port; some of 
those goods pass through the Netherlands to the 
Rhenish provinces, and still more are shipped to 
Hamburg, and other ports in the north of Ger- 
many, whence they are forwarded by land-carriage 
to the interior. 

We are subsequently told that “ hundreds of 
thousands of tax-payers are leaving the country as 
fast as possible.” Emigration is no new thing; 
but it would have been prudent in you to have 
waited for the emigration-returns for the current 
year before committing yourselves to such a de- 
claration. If you refer to the Irish exodus, Lord 
John Russell will probably be able to inform you 
that it is rather the loan-repudiating than the tax- 
paying portion of the community who have left 
that country. 

Lastly, as you are pleased to call the supporters 
of Free-trade “ caitifts,” and speak of them as pos- 
sessing “‘ignoble souls,” it is evident that you do 
not know who were the original inventors of one 
great branch of our late protective system. Alas, 
gentlemen! with all your affected — of 
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things past, present, and to come, it is but too| 
clear that you are in ignorance as to the originator 
of the Navigation-laws. No Tudor, no Planta- 
genet, no Stuart called that illustrious code into 
existence. They were the creation of no Cavalier, 
but were the handiwork of Oliver St. John, the 
vulgar Republican, the bosom friend of Cromwell, 
the man who foisted himself on Charles I. as his 
Solicitor-General, the man who brought Stratford 
to the block, the man who consented to the death 
of his Sovereign. During the Protectorate, Oliver 
St. John proved obnoxious to the other Oliver ; and, 
by way of getting rid of him, the ex-Solicitor was 
ordered off to Holland as ambassador. On land- | 





ing at the Hague the Republican encountered the’ 
Duke of York without paying him hat-homage ; 
which so incensed the former that he aimed a blow 
at the plenipotentiary, and called him * parricide !" 
A mob was raised, and Oliver's person received 
rude treatment ; and as he thought that the Dutch 
authorities had not taken his part with suflicient 
vigour he returned home in dudgeon ; and as the 
most effectual way of punishing the Dutch, who! 
were then the great carrying nation of the day, he 
contrived to get Cromwell's Parliament to pass the | 
tirst Navigation Act in 1651. It was afterwards 
confirmed in 1660 by 12 Car. IT., ¢. 18. Parti- 
cular commodities, as wines, were prohibited to be 
imported by foreign ships so early as the reign of 
Henry VII., but the Navigation Act was the doing 
of Oliver St. John. Alas, gentlemen, under what 
“ caitiffs” have you been fighting, aud under what | 
‘‘ignoble souls” have vou raised vour standards ! 
The history of the Corn-laws also suggests some 
curious retlections. The wisdom of our ancestors 
was to encourage the importation of corn from 
foreign countries, and to prevent its exportation 
thither. Edward IIL. prohibited exportation. | 
“Our Sixth King Harry” allowed corn to leave 
Albion when wheat did not exceed six shillings 
and eightpence per quarter, and barley three shil- | 
lings. ‘The first protective law came into opera- 
tion in 1463, when corn could not be imported 
unless wheat was above six shillings and eightpence 
per quarter. Queen Bess, with cliaracteristic 
sternness, decreed that to buy corn in one market 
and sell it in another was an offence punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. At the Restoration the 
bounty system commenced; and whenever wheat 
was at or below twenty-four shillings per quarter 
five shillings of bounty was allowed for every 
quarter exported. It were needless to pursue the 
history of these absurd acts of legislation down to 
1815, when the last and fatal corn-bill was car- 
vied. Our history, so far as these enactments is 
concerned, is a tissue of inconsistencies and blun- 
ders ; treating other nations as foes or friends ex- 
actly as suited our own selfish wants, and other- 
Wise enacting a part unworthy of our national fame. 
What a relief to all this is the present simple 
system, which leaves the traffic in corn as all kinds 
of traffic should be left, free and unrestricted; no 
complication, no clashing and jumbling of upward 
and downward prices, but a plain, common-sense 
adjustment of an interest about which, in the esti- 














mation of unprejudiced persons, there can be but 
one opinion. 

But, gentlemen, to the great question. Wheat, 
you say, is thirty-six shillings per quarter,? and 
at that rate agriculturists cannot live and the 
country must be ruined. What is to be done? 
Restore Protection, say you. I, on the contrary, 
so far from being afraid of Free-trade, would have 


\it go farther. Let there be Frer-rRADE IN LAND. 


That is the grand desideratum now; abolish the 
Game-laws, and the law of entail, and let the land 
pass into the hands of those who are able and willing 
to improve it. When these things are done, and 
fail in producing relief to the farmer, it will be 


| oe . ° . 
time to consider the question of restoring Protec- 


tion; in the mean time the problem is only half 
solved. 

The truth is, gentlemen, that the great fault of 
your system, if it deserve the name, is non-reliance 
on Nature, and a presumptuous interference and 
tinkering, with a view to make up for the supposed 
deficiencies of Providence. You are afraid for the 
land; you are afraid for the aristocracy; yon are 
afraid for trade ; you are afraid for capital ; you are 
afraid for taxes; and sometimes you are absolutely 
afraid for your own shadows. If you only had 
faith you would find that the land, the aristocracy, 
trade, capital and taxes, if left alone, can take care 
of themselves. Land, with the single exception 
of its being non-transferable, does not in reality 
differ commercially from any of the groceries in 
my shop; but by dint of laws and lawyers you have 
contrived to make it something that differs ridicu- 
lously from every other mercantile commodity. 
Strike off its fetters and let it be bought and sold, 
rise and fall, in the market, like any other kind of 
property, and there need be no fear for it. ‘Oh, 
but the. aristocracy!” Well, what about them? 
Do you legislate for an aristocracy in science, art 
or literature, or even an aristocracy of capital ? 
All your peddling laws cannot keep your nobles 
rich; and your whole oligarchical machinery is to 
maintain an aristocracy of mere rank. But do 
you maintain even rank by your land-monopolies ? 
I deny it. Let your heirs of entail, with a nominal 
rental of ten thousand pounds, and a disposable 
income of three, let them answer the question. 
Trade and capital, like the British oak, flourish 
best when let alone; and as for taxes, impose them 
for revenue, and raise them for Lona-jfide state 
purposes, but not for protection to any interest, 
agricultural or manufacturing, aud you need not 
be afraid of the supplies. 

It is a dangerous thing for man to intermeddle 
on every occasion when he thinks his paltry Pro- 
tection is indispensable. Look at the infant of a 
few days ; its flexible vertebre may seem to require 
bandaging; but leave it alone, keep your presump- 
tuous hands off it, and the vertebral column will 
soon stand erect in its own strength. Look, too, 
at modern London. Had Blackwood and the 
Quarterly Tieview been in existence a century ago, 
and had they and the aged virgins of the period 
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been informed that the metropolis was to embrace 
a population of more than two millions, they would 
have been alarmed at the imminent danger which 
the inhabitants would have incurred of being 
starved for want of provisions. The Duke of 
Wellington would have been sent for, and a com- 
missariat would have been established to regulate 
the supply of esculents and liquids to the monster 
population. But as Blackwood and the Quarterly 
fortunately did not live in those days, London has 
been left to feed itself, and it does so better than 
any commissariat that the world has yet seen. 
Again, if the above-mentioned oracles had, at a 
still earlier period in the world’s history, stumbled 
on large sheets of water like the Sea of Galilee or 
Loch Lomond, having no perceptible outlet, 
they would have been frightened at the idea of the 
globe being inundated, and they would have sent 
for engineers to construct canals for draining off 
the superfluous liquid, and regarded themselves as 
very wise meu for their foresight. Nature, how- 
ever, would anticipate them in their movements, 
and the Lake of Gennesareth would have been 
peacefully trickling down the channel of the Jordan, 
and Loch Lomond losing its surface-water in the 
bosom of the Clyde, before our world-improvers 
had settled their engineering difficulties. Trade, 
gentlemen, like water, finds its own level; and 
your Corn-laws fell, not so much, as you suppose, by 
the blows of ‘caititfs” as by the weight of their 
own absurdity. 

Every nation under heaven has physical adapta- 
tions for one trade or another. Let it follow these 
and it will be prosperous. But let not the Esqui- 
maux attempt to rear grapes, or the Chinese en- 
deavour to glut the ice-market. Countries of ex- 
treme temperature must not attempt such fooleries. 
Our own favoured land, which lies in the temperate 
zone, can take a wide sweep of indigenous produce ; 
and if its agriculturists will only develope their own 
resources, and apply the most modern discoveries 
in cultivation, they need not fear competition with 
the world at the world’s prices. But more than 
these prices they need hot dream of obtaining. 
The masses of this country require, as necessities 
of life, food, raiment and shelter; and no selfish 
tax must come between them and their cardinal 
wants. The days of Protection are numbered ; its 
knell has been rung, its funeral obsequies per- 
formed, aud the green grass waves above its tomb, 
never more to be disturbed. 

[ now turn from the rash advisers of the far- 
mers to the farmers themselves, whom I regard as 
brother tradesmen with myself. They live by 
cereals, 1 by vending drysalteries; and the mere 
circumstance that they rear their articles of sale, 
while I purchase mine ready made, does not in 
any measure affect my position, that we are bro- 
ther traffickers, and that as such we should not 
fall out by the way. I am sorry for farmers, and 
even for landlords, because both are presently suf. 
fering from the withdrawal of that which they never 
ought to have possessed. It is a hard thing to 

4sinecure; but the error consists not in the 
abolition of state pensions but in their ever having 
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been conferred at all. It isequally hard fora gay 
young barrister to be deprived of five hundred 
a-year, granted him by a weak and over-indulgent 
parent ; but the discipline, although severe at the 
time, will prove salutary in the end. And so with 
the landed interest of this country. Britain must 
have food at the world’s price. Commerce is not 
to be fettered by seas or continents. The worth 
of everything purchaseable is what it will bring, 


}and no more; and adventitious augmentation of 


price by Protection only is mischievous and absurd. 
‘Trust not, therefore, to that broken reed, but trust 
to your own skill, and join with practical men in 
seeking practical remedies. If you ask me where 
these are to be found, I answer that among many 
others Mr. Caird, of Raldvon, is a practical man, 
and here are his remedies : 

1. The cheapening and facilitating the transfer 
of land. 

2. The sale of overburdened estates. 

3. The encouragement of leases with liberal 
covenants. 

4. An alteration of the law of settlement. 

5. The collection of agricultural statistics. 

‘We see no reasons todespond,” continues this 
gentleman, in concluding his report to the Times, 
‘but many to encourage hope in the future pros- 
pects of British agriculture. All the evidence we 
have collected tends to show that in the district 
where the increase of manufacturing and commer- 
cial enterprise and wealth has been greatest, there 
the rent of the landlord, the profit of the tenant, 
and the wages of the labourers have most increased. 
‘It is manufacture that creates the town, that 
peoples the moor, that sinks the shaft, that fills 
the port, that swells the metropolis, that rewards 
industry, and that draws the redundant population 
of the hamlet to the less. picturesque labyrinth of 
the town.’ The recent gold-discoveries of Cali- 
fornia and Australia will give increased develop- 
ment to the manufacturing interests, and at the 
same time will euhance the value both of land and 
its produce. ‘The resources of our limited territory 
will eyery year be called upon for an increased 
supply of the most remunerative crops. Science 
points out, and commerce renders available, new 
manures to enrich the soil; engineering skill is 
applied to the construction of machinery for econo- 
mising the cost of production and lightening the 
toil of the labourer. ‘The reaping-machine has 
been introduced, with every prospect of its success- 
ful application ; the steam-engine has been yearly 
extending its benefits in cheapening the processes 
of agriculture ; and there is every reason to believe 
that not many years will elapse before it will be 
successfully applied to the direct cultivation of the 
soil. New products are recommended as objects 
more remunerative than corn; and the culture of 
flax for spinning, and possibly of beet for sugar, 
may ere long transfer to the southern counties 2 
portion of that manufacturing enterprise which the 
expense of transporting coal Be hitherto confined 
to the north. Look in what direction we may, we 
have good prospects of success for the agri 
—increasing markets, without which his produce 
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would be valueless; increasing wealth, to enhance | If, SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

its price ; resources of manure at home and abroad | “Midland and Weekly , East and South Weekls 

to maintain and add fertility to his farm. He | Wester Counties. = | Coast Counties. W wa 
s. d.! s. d, 


wants nothing but a reasonable adjustment of his 





rent, intellzent co-operation on the part of his| + al Foe #8 hs 4 peng ala - : 
landlord, and security for his investments, to render | “°S™*™P'P + + + = poe 
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well-directed enterprise successful. . 3 
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earthy | reed a. tet “wen party in the | Gloucester. . . . . 7 0/| Bedford. es 
supply of cheap bread; but I have no expectation | xonn Wilts . 7 G\Hertford . 2... 9 0 
that it will long continue at its present low figure. | Devon 2 aie... | 8 
In 1547, wheat in Belgium was 72s. per quarter ; | fie |. eg 
and in that country grain has been lower in 1850 | ‘Surrey... ... 9 6 
than it has been in any one year since 1836. The |Sueex ......10 6 
present, or rather recent depression (for prices have .. Se 
risen %s. since Blackwood beat his muffled drum), 'South Wilts . . . . 7 O 
may therefore be regarded as temporary. Dorset. 7 6 
One word, also, to labourers, who have been told — — 
overand over again that Free-trade would ruin them Average of West 10 1) Average of East 1 





as well as the farmer. Mr. Caird has ascertained 
beyond dispute, that farm-labour is best paid in the 
vicinity of manufacturing towns, and worst paid in 
districts purely agricultural. So that, after all the 
rhodomontade of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, all that 


his eloquence has to offer the bold romantic pea- 
santry of his pastoral Bucks is &s. 5d. per week ! And now, Messrs. Blackwood, I have done. 


Let manufactures go down, and this &s. 5d. would You may address yourselves to Protection noble- 
degenerate into 4s. 23d.; and speedily thereafter | men, proprietors and farmers, who, seeing low 
we should have waste fields and rusty ploughs. | prices, and having no philosophy to look farther 
But let Mr. Caird’s statistics speak for themselves. than their own court-yards, may listen to you ; but 
as for shopkeepers, the law-makers of the country 
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HOW TO TEACH AND PREACH TO COLLIERS. 


Havine a peculiar and prevailing interest in edu-| Friends separate, or rather reconcile. them both. 
cational matters, I have recently attended several | I further confess, that I never beheld so much 
— meetings on the all-engrossing subject of | visible atrocity depicted upon the countenances of 

opular Education. I have heard far more than any educated men as upon those of these would-be- 
enough on party projects and sectarian views, and | educators ; and I fully expected at one time that, 
little enough of practical information. Whethera’ in order that Priscian’s head might not be broken 
rate for education should be laid, and whether, if by children, the parsons would break one another's 
laid, it should be paid; whether people should be | heads. 
left to their own voluntary exertions, or turned It is not, however, my present province to take 
over to the paternal care of the Privy Council, with any special view and to advocate it; but to say a 
its inspectors and subordinates; or whether the few small things relating to what the reverend edu- 
whole business should not be looked upon as a part cators seem to me to know little of; viz., the actual 
of the duties and privileges of the clergy of the | capacity and mental condition of the classes to be 
Established Church; all these questions I have! educated. For this purpose, I select one class of 
heard very copiously and very cleverly discussed. | working-people, the least known, perhaps, of all 

I confess that at one overflowing meeting the classes to the other working-classes ; and, as it ap- 
peace was sadly broken, while the sole question pears to me, very ill-understood by the reverend 
was as to how grammar was to be preserved ; and | black-clothed band in general: I mean the col- 
I saw, with much surprise, a pro-Government-aid | liers, and more especially the colliers of the north 
parson stand up in fair fight against a non-Govern- of England. I rather think that if the speakers at 
ment-aid parson, and a member of the Society of these meetings, and the flying inspectors of schools, 
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who might be called educational Arabs, were to 
spend some six months in the very midst of these 

le, and in the freest and fullest intercourse 
with them, they would acquire a far more useful 
and available knowledge of what is suitable to the 
mining classes than they ever will by the perusal 
of inspectors’ reports, and a glance at nicely- 
arranged statistical tables. 

As I have spent some time actually amongst the 
colliers, in and out of their pits, and in some of 
their cottages, and schools, and chapels, and in fre- 

nent conversation with them at their work and at 
their own firesides, I may be supposed, at least, to 
know a little about what is the best method of 
teaching and preaching to colliers; and accord- 
ingly (L shall freely say it) fully entitled, I con- 
ceive, to write as my Own commissioner. 

While I am writing these lines, a friend has 
kindly sent me a little present from the north, of 
Scotch short-bread, knowing how partial I am to 
that triumph of confectionery art; and [am much 
aided in my thoughts by the fragments of short- 
bread I catch up while the pen pauses. 

I have always fancied that everybody would like 
short-bread as much as I do; but a literary friend 
of mine, a poet too, steps in to see me, and declines 
the offer of a piece of short-bread. “It is too 
sweet” for him. He does not like it. 

Now here is a starting-point quite apropos to 
my topic. ‘The probability is, that if I offered 
Scotch short-bread to a genuine Newcastle pitman, 
he would exclaim, “ Nay, master, aw wou'd rather 
abit of singin-hinnie’—that rich, fat cake which 
the pitmen’s wives knead for them and bake on the 
girdle or gridiron, until it begins to sing with the 
fat in it, and is thence called a singin-hinnte or sing- 
ing-honey, would be preferred to Little John’s best 
Scotch bread. And if such a preference be shown 
for food for the body, will it not be similarly shown 
for food for the mind? The Privy Council and 
the Clerical Inspectors and Episcopal Messengers 
and Assistants may rest assured that, as things are 
at present in the mining districts, the common 
singin-hinnie will be generally preferred to their 
best lemon-peeled and comfited Scotch bread ; and 
that the pitmen won't open their mouths to the 
latter, while the hissing noise of the former will 
make both their mouth and their eyes water with 
appetite and eagerness. 

In order to establish our position and lay a 
foundation to our arguments, we may allude to the 
distinctive peculiarities of pitmen as a class. 

Some fifty or sixty years ago they formed so 
distinct a class that they were little known even in 
neighbouring towns. A pitman in Newcastle town 
was as great a curiosity there, although living, 
perhaps, within ten or twenty miles of it, as an 

nglishman in Pekin or a Chinaman in London. 
His costume was very peculiar, his bearing very 
distinctive, and his conversation almost unintelli- 
gible, being marked by a strong brogue, and 
being worded in a pit patois. He was rather a 

hgerous subject to offend, and was therefore | 
stared at and stood aloof from, except by the traders, | 
Who learned the patois of the pit-villages, and 
could therefore converse freely with the colliers’ 
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and transact business with them with ease. While 
sojourning in the pit-districts we carefully collected 
all the traditions and scraps of information within 
our reach relating to the former costume and cus- 
toms of the pitmen, and we hope to be able to 
present them to the readers of Tarr in a future 
number in a separate article. We now contine 
ourselves chiefly to the matters of the mind. 

The peculiarities external having in a great 
degree passed away, the peculiarities mental have 
also, in some measure, disappeared. Still, no 
one unacquainted with them would have any 
correct idea of the difficulty of reading a pitman’s 
mind. For a stranger to read and reach the mind 
of a pitman, a circuitous approach and no small 
tact are requisite. A prominent feature in his 
character is jealousy of his superiors and deep- 
rooted suspicion of his employers. It would seem 
to be assumed as a truth, amply established by ex- 
perience, that his master can have no disinterested 
desire to benefit him. Therefore any expression 
on the part of his employer of such a wish or in- 
tention appears to the pitman to be the mere fore- 
runner and disguise of an unpalatable proposition ; 
and he is not very ready,to swallow what he con- 
siders a gilded pill. 

In benevolent attempts on the part of the masters 
to educate the children of their servants, the first 
and greatest obstacle to be encountered is this 
rooted jealousy. In truth, the colliers were more 
managable by the masters in the olden time than 
at present. In the palmy days of their peculiari- 
ties they enjoyed all the immunities of people 
whom everybody feared and for whom nobody 
eared. ‘Their employers seldom meddled with 
their fancies or their fights—either cock-fights or 
pugilistic matches; and the men in their turn 
seldom interfered with or rebelled against their 
masters, to whom, perhaps, they then evinced 
more of the attachment of customary subserviency 
than is ever now witnessed. At that time im- 
memorial usages were considered almost tanta- 
mount to inviolable law. The periodical hirings 
for the year's service were gone through chiefly 
as a matter of form, and as an opportunity for 
feasting; and the hired ones spent their money, 
and their lives also, in their regular and uninter- 
rupted labour, with little knowledge and less care 
for what was going on in the great world above 
and around them. The hours of labour were 
longer ; the labour itself was far more severe, both 
for men and boys; but all was endured and ac- 
complished with patience and perseverance. Mere 
temporary ebullitions of the despotism of the em- 
ployers, and of the turbulence of the employed, 
subsiding before they had arrived at the tempera- 
ture of a “turn-ont,” or a “ stick” or “ steek,” as 
the colliers style it, were the only discordances in 
the affairs of the colliery. 

At this period, the spirit of mining speculations 
had not extended beyond the rivers Tyne and 
Wear, and not wholly over the districts watered 
by those rivers; and the magnesian limestone 
overlaying the southern portion of the Durham 
coal-field had as yet im y concealed the 
subjacent stores of fuel. We well remember how 
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proudly an old instructor, Dr. William Smith, the 
father of English Geology, used to speak of his 
being the first mining engineer who told of the ex- 
istence of coal beneath the magnesian limestone; and 
how he used to claim (alas! without success) a large 
reward in consequence of the immense mining 
wealth discovered by compliance with his sugges- 


tion and advice. Certainly William Smith should | 


have enjoyed a pension from the Bishops of Dur- 
ham, for no one knows (besides the Bishops them- 


selves) how vastly their revenues are increased by | 


the new collieries opened. 


When, however, these new sources of supply | 


were opened, and when new collieries were, one 
after the other, rapidly blackening the features 
of the southerly country of the northern coal- 
field ; when general competition diminished indi- 
vidual profits, and diminished profits were sought 
to be increased by diminished wages—then the 
men tried the power of combination, and then 
ensued those wranglings and conflicts that could 
end only in disastrous results to both parties. 
The masters were no longer ready to afford 
the usual hiring-bounty to the men, and the men 
were unwilling to accede to the terms of the mas- 
ters. <A strike was the inevitable consequence, at 
first only partial—at length, through compulsion, 
almost universal. 

In 1526 upwards of 4000 persons joined the 
“ Association of Colliers on the rivers Tyne and 
Wear.” Ostensibly they united to make provision 
for themselves and their families in cases of sick- 
ness, accident or death, and also to insist firmly on 
obtaining a juster recompense for their labour, and 
an abridgement and regulation of the hours of that 
labour. In one of their tracts, “ A Voice from the 
Coal-mines,” such a picture is drawn by the pen of 
their hardships as, if credited, would lead to the 
inference that they were a most ill-used, ill-fed and 
ill-rewarded race of labourers. Their dexterity 
n putting forth the exception as the rule was 
great; and they undertook to show by calculation 
that a pitman might be so oppressed as to earn 
4s8/. 15s. per annum, and to be at the same time 
brought in debtor to his employer, by forfeits and 
fines for pit-sins, 101/. 5s., beside the total loss of 
his earnings. Many of the statements, however, 
were obviously made for the purpose of producing 
a revulsion of fecling in their favour; as, for 
example, that in which they declare that in one 
colliery, from inefficient ventilation, “the pitman 
may be said to inspire pEATH in every breath that 
he draws.” 

The movements and proceedings of the Unionists 
during their strikes, as narrated to me by partici- 
paters in the woes of the warfare, were not often 
signalised by actual attempts at personal violence, 
although threats and minatory prophecies were 
unsparingly dealt out. Their tactics were rather 
to stop the supplies and to annoy the enemy, than 
to rush on to a close contest. Ejected from their 
tenements, which they held at the will of their 
employers, they encamped adjacently to them in 
lines of tents, from which issued no niggardly ex- 
pressions of disapprobation at the passing of any 
obnoxious agent of the mines. But the agent 
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tcould safely pass, with, perhaps, the compliment 
of one or two vegetable missiles and one unbviled 
and unfragrant egg; and the men appeared perfectly 
‘aware that in jeopardising his safety they hazard«| 
their own. 

Occasional detachments sallied forth, and, with 
_a show of aggression, deployed into a motley front, 
An attack on a well-known agent’s residence wag 
‘announced; the insurgents found it in the posses. 
sion of a little armed band—abated their valour, 
and expended the remnant in petty mischief. 
‘Some heinous crimes, however, were committed: 
vand the existence of a gibbet in Jarrow Slake or 





Mere, a piece of still water near South Shields 
to this day, attests the murder of a magistrate, 
Whether this crime was premeditated or not never 
clearly appeared. Two pitmen were the perpe- 
trators: one escaped, the other was executed at 
Durham, and hung in chains on this gibbet, in the 
river, not far from the scene of the crime itself, 
An exhibition so intolerable to pitmen could not 
be expected to remain long. Accordingly the 
gibbet was soon deprived secretly of its pendant, 
which was probably consigned, during the dark- 
ness of the night, to the adjacent depths of the 
ocean. 

Without giving specific details of the history of 
the principal strikes, it will be readily conceived 
that the result of such differences is to widen the 
natural distance between master and man, and to 
destroy that train of dormant attachment which 
once bound the two parties rather closely together. 
Hence all advice tendered by the employer is 
cautiously received. The motto of the men, with 
relation to the masters, seems to be, “ 'Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes.” The class of old ageuts is fast 
decreasing by death, but most of these retained 
feelings of: strong prejudice against all instruction 
beyond the most elementary ; and with reference 
to economy and the saving of money, they evidently 


‘thought that to stimulate the men to accumulate 


property would be but little short of encouraging 
them to store up an armoury of weapons ready to 
be pointed against their masters—an armoury the 
very existence of which might suggest the procla- 
mation of a strike, and which would supply sword 
and{shield, artillery aud ammunition, for conducting 
the warfare. 

To converse with such men about schools, benefit- 
societies and saving-banks, was to bring upon their 
faces a scarcely concealed scowl. ‘This race of 
agents is, however, being daily succeeced by a race 
of young and well-educated men, of liberal views, 
and sometimes of scientific taste. These gentle- 
men are doing all in their power to promote 
education and good habits amongst the pitmen and 
their families. Still they cannot as yet overcome 
the prejudices of the men, engendered by the cir- 
cumstances above pointed out. This may account 
for the very backward state of education in most 
of the northern collieries. Some large establish- 
ments, such as those of Killingworth, Hetton, &c., 
are exceptions. 

One great object which I had in view, some 
years since, was to ascertain the actual state and 





the prospect of elementary education amongst the 
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men. For this object I furnished myself with 
regular and complete furniture of printed ques- 
tions, sheets of ruled paper, with well and vari- 
ously-headed columns, and appearing admirably 
adapted to the acquisition of the information I 
then required. These papers were sent out to the 
employers, by them put into the hands of school- 
masters and clergymen, and all seemed sure and 
promising. But the papers were not always re- 
turned, and if returned seldom suitably answered, 
so that I found I should gain little except by per- 
sonal examination. 

Having, therefore, provided myself with red 
note-books, and having hired a conveyance, away 
I went on a tour into the pitevillages. I generally 
first called on the chief agent, and appointed to 
meet the men and boys at the pit’s mouth when 
they came up at close of work. Then I visited 
the clergyman in residence. Generally I found him 
to be a youngish gentleman, in the position of a 
curate, or sometimes an incumbent, and always a 
well-educated, gentlemanly, Christianlike man. 
Almost invariably he was devoted to his work, and 
anxious to make the best of his position; but evi- 
dently having far less sympathy with colliers than 
with classical friends and college acquaintances. 
He was regular in his Church duties, and frequently 
at his schools; and yet scarcely ever did he appear 
to succeed in his vocation. ‘The church might be 
avery pretty one, with a neat spire, or a brace of 
front pinnacles, a clear-sounding bell, a railed 
churchyard, and a respectable sexton. ‘The ex- 
cellent clergyman might have a lady-like young 
wife, of very consistent behaviour, exemplary 
simplicity, and matronly demeanour. And yet 
somehow the pitmen would not patronise him, or 
his church, or his Sunday-school. The squires, 
and the gentry, and the agents patronised the 
Church of England, and their parson; not so the 
pitnen. ‘They would, indeed, half bow to him, 
and admire his wife, but would not go to church : 
and vet they were a religious class of men. How 
could this be explained? Only thus. 

At the other end of the pit-village stands a 
squarish or oblong little brick-building without 
spire or churchyard, or bell or sexton ; but on it are 
Written two words of magic influence in the mining 
“lstricts, viz., ‘Wesleyan Chapel:’’ or perhaps, 
these words are the more magical for the third, viz., 
“Primitive Methodist Chapel.” Now, on Sunday 
luorning take your station on an eminence, and 
there, at half-past ten, or before, you see issuing out 
of about every other pitman’s cottage, a respectable- 
looking man, clothed in black, of pale aspect, rather 
hoy and thin habit, not quite as straight as a 
a, wr, and walking with a slight bow in the legs, 
aah afer stiff perking up of his back. This 
down the 00 Simpson, the hewer, whom you saw 

Salis Sanh, esterday. What a respectable man 
I nell and ‘lothed in black too! But observe 
ape ped me ritmen are clothed in the same 

" they colour, re they parsons? No, lay- 

son, ee are all Methcjists—some “ Primitives, 

thir, '¢sleyans.”” They come out now more 
chil? “ul with their wives and some of their 
+ Matthew Simpson is a “ Primitive :’ let 
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us walk up to him and with him. His wife is 
neatly dressed, with a few ornaments of flaunty 
ribbon and a rather staring shawl. His eldest boy 
is a “ putter” (coal-helper) in the pit ; and, being a 

ood boy, has a pair of new corduroys on to-day, 
and a fine cloth cap. The two little girls leok 
rather poorly clothed, but warmly, I rather like 
Matthew, for he is a shrewd-thinking fellow in his 
way ; and therefore I shall go with him to the Pri- 
mitive chapel, and leave the gentlefolk to go to 
church. 

In our way we meet with Peter Powell and 
Ralph Ruddock, and their families. You would 
not recognise either Matthew, or Peter, or Ralph, 
now that they are washed white and clothed in 
black. But I know them well, and they know me ; 
let us shake hands with them. Ralph gives me a 
hearty grip, for a night or two ago I gave his 
second boy twopence for spelling “ Nebuchad- 
nezzar.’’ 

“Well, is your goin’ to chapel again with me ?” 

“Yes, Ralph. Where's Henry?” 

“ Why, sir, poor lad, he got a laming in his leg 
yesterday, down pit, by one of the rolley-waggons 
scraping him.” 

“ Poor lad! Why, Ralph, you must have the 
doctor to him !” 

Well, while discoursing on the “short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor,” we approach the Primitive 
chapel ; and here we meet such a gathering com- 
pany of pit-friends, that you would think that all 
the pit was coming together! Here's William 
Roxby, that lost two fingers a year ago, and 
therefore he shakes my right with his left hand. 
Here’s George Anderson, that lost his leg under a 
wagon in the main tramway ; and he comes with 
a stump and a wooden substitute for a leg. And 
just at top of street is William Peadley, who has 


lost both hands entirely; and instead of shaking 


hands, shakes a steel hook on the right hand and 
a stuffed glove on the left. He always offers me 
the stuffed glove: but here he holds out the steel 
hook to Johnny Fiddis. Poor George Soulsby is 
a sad object to strangers; for he was half-burnt in 
a pit-fire two years ago, and his face is on one side 
dreadfully red and the other chalky pale. As to 
Walter Windlow, anyone might know him a mile 
off by the extreme curvature of his legs; cach one 
forming nearly a semicircle, and the two, therefore, 
a tolerably complete circle, if he only stands still a 
moment. Martin Owen always looks particularly 
serious, because of a blue mark across his nose, pro- 
duced by gunpowder, in incautious blasting in the 
mine. And Michael Crauson is enough to make 
the merriest look serious, as be was lamed in the 
left hand and right leg at the same time, and holds 
out the hand on one side and drops over the leg 
on the other, in alternate attempts at compensatory 
grace. I know them all so well, that they all look 
kindly upon me and ask me how I get on with 
my red-book ; and very particularly whether I have 
fully recovered from my fall down the old bank- 
way the other dark night, as I was going home 
from the night-school. 

Well, it is high time to go into chapel, for here's 
the preacher, Parson Jobling, coming along. I go 
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into Matthew Simpson's pew, a seat in which he is 
proud to give me. In a few minutes the chapel is 
well filled, chiefly with pitmen and their families. 
There is only Stobbs the grocer in the pew before 
me, and Ralphson the baker on the other side of the 
chapel ; these and theirs are the only present who 
are not pit people. 

The service commences by the Rev. Peter Job- 
ling giving out the 28th hymn in the small hymn- 
book, beginning, 

Come on, my partners in distress, 
All travelling through this wilderness. 

Immediately the whole assembly join ina hearty 
and ear-piercing chorus; and it does me good 
to see how they all enjoy the tune and the hymn. 
Any attempt to amend harmony or poetry would 
spoil the whole. As to Stobbs the grocer, his face 
grows as purple as his raisins in his endeavour to 
out-sing Ralph Ruddock, whose pale face for once 
grows red as he becomes determined to beat Stobbs. 


My friend Matthew, who isa better mathematician | 


than musician, attempts no rivalry with Stobbs or 
Ruddock, but contents himself with the repetition 
of one sound a certain number of times in every 
line; and [ find the same sound serves him for 
every line andevery tune. [am rather glad when 
the sixth and last verse comes, because I have 
serious fears that one more verse would send Stobbs 
into apoplexy and Ruddock into the pew before 
him, over the little baldheaded pitman in it. 


Do not let us say a word about Mr. Jobling’s | ( 


manner of reading Scripture or praying ; because 
a light thought as to such exercises cannot be al- 
lowed, especially as to the latter exercise. Suffice 
it to say, that Jobling is sincere, and simple, and 
doubtless a religious and zealous man in his own 
line. But when Peter Jobling comes to his ser- 
mon, I may fairly take my notes and print them, 
in the hope of their usefulness to others. P. J. 
ought to thank me for using my influence to get 
them into Tarr, thus enabling him to preach to 
many hundreds more than he anticipated. 

Peter Jobling is rather an undersized man of 
middle age, with keen grey eyes and plain features. 
He was formerly a pitman; but his preaching- 
talent being discovered, he was translated from the 
pit to the pulpit without Episcopal ordination ; 
and let me say that it is my conscientious convic- 
tion that the Bishop of Durham himself could not 
have preached so acceptably to this congregation. 
His text was, “ Thou hast laid me in the lowest 
pit.” (Ps. Ixxxviii. 6.) 

OUTLINE OF A PITMAN'S SERMON. 

[1 can only give a brief outline of the sermon, 
and a portion of one head, by way of illustration 
of Peter Jobling’s genius. I Anglicise and make 
plain the style and verbiage, and I omit the use of 
sacred names. | 

“Now, my brethren,” said the preacher, “you 
know well enough that the Psalmist here refers to 
the pit of affliction, a ‘low pit’ indeed, as every- 
body finds out when they have come to the bottom 
of it. As there are pits of various depths in this 
part of the country, so there are pits of affliction 
of various depths; some only a few fathoms, out 
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of which a man may scramble somehow : but there 
are others deeper, and some dreadful deep; and 
there's some called the /owest pits. In these there 
are troubles on every side, and none to deliver, 
Why, some of you have been in a pit of affliction 
as low down as Hetton’s great upcast-shiaft ; and 
you never got out of it either till you cried alond 
to Heaven for help, and confessed who it was that 
laid you down that lowest pit. Ah, it was awful 
deep and awful dark! But now, secondly, there's 
the pit of sin. I call that the Jowest pit. A man 


‘can’t fall deeper, and everyone falls down such a 


pit often and often. Why, there was Adam who 
walked upright—what must he do, but one day, 
while he is listening to his wife's chaffing (seducing) 
talk, over and down into the pit he goes, and drags 
she after him, and they never stops till they get 
down to the bottom, bang!—yes, down to the 
bottom, bang! 

“ Well, now, to apply this idea to you. I'll 
go bail there’s many of you down at the bottom 
of the pit now, at this moment. Yes, clean as 
you are in your Sunday clothes, you're at the bot- 
tom of the pit, at the bottom, bang! and black with 
sins! Well, and some of you know it—you can't 
see the light of heaven—you know you're in the 
dark, and ne’er a low (light), and ne’er a rope, 
and ne'er a bait (food), and ne'er a can of tea or 
coffee, and no Davy (Davy-lamp), and nothing to 
make you happy! Don't you want to get up? 
Audible assent by groans and “amens!") Well, 
I'l} tell you the history of one man’s getting up 
from this lowest pit. I know it well, for I helped 
him up. It was one Joseph Renwick, known to 
some of you dear saints, and a right-walking man 
he is now. 

“Well, one day I was walking along at bank (the 
edge of a pit or brink), and I heard a terrible 
moaning and crying down pit, and I looked 
over and cried out, ‘ Anybody there ” 

“* Yes,’ says a voice from the bottom. 

“ «Who is it?’ says I. 

“* Why, it is I, Joe Renwick! O Mr. Jobling, 
do help me up and out! I have been here so long, 
and I be so miserable ! 

“*Well, Joe,” says I, ‘there's but one way of 
getting you up, and that’s by the gospel-rope! It 
I send it down will you lay hold of it?’ 

“« Ay, that will I, Mr. Jobling! O dear Mr. 
Peter, do send down the rope! O wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me? 

“*Well, Joe, if you will promise to lay hold 
of the rope with all your might, and cling to 
nothing else, why, look out! here goes with the 
rope , 

“So, brethren, I let down the gospel-rope, 
the windlass; and a beautiful strong rer? 1% ™ 
six strands to every flat (alluding to tly flat ropes 
in use in coal-pits), and every strand 43 strong a 
steel; then, after a while, I c»vd, ‘ Now, Joe 
has’t got rope ? a 

“« Ay, ay, Master Peter.’ says he, ‘I got’ 
Draw, draw! wind, wind? day 

“ «Now, Joe,’ says I ‘mind you do ‘ting 
hold of anything else, and don't attemr* {g, 7 
anything up with you; cling to the rar, ’ 
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load it with any more weight than yourself and 


your sins : ; 
* «So I began to wind, and felt Joe at end of rope 


heavy enough, with all his sins; but up he is 
coming, and soon he would have been up to bank, 


when, all of a twinkling, slack comes the rope, and 


no Joe! 

«Why, Joe! I cried, ‘where are you? 

«éPown again, Master Peter! says he; ‘down 
again! bang at bottom’ 

«* How's that, Joe? 

“*]on't know, Peter; but I think my sins be 
too many for rope to bear up.’ 

“*No, no, Joe. Try again, man! 

“So I let down rope again, and Joe takes it, 
and I winds up, and all is coming up right, till 
again, all in a gunpowder twinkle, down falls Joe, 
and up comes rope like an empty cowe (coal- 
basket). 

“¢What! Joe Renwick down again ?’ | 

“*Yes, Master Peter! It’s no use. I see my | 

ns be too many and too heavy; I shall never be 





sin 
saved 

“Well, but, Joe, tell us truth—down and up 
truth; hasn’t thee been bringing up some things 
with thee, some things which I told thee to leave | 
behind ? | 

“Why, Master Peter, you see, I was just bring- 
ing up a few things of my own, only a few !’ 

“« Ah, Joe, there itis! You were bringing up | 
your own works of merit! Ah, Joe, gospel-rope | 
cannot bear them! why, your own works is as | 
heavy as lead! I knew you wanted to make them | 
like Jeremiah’s clouts when he was drawed up out 
of pit. But, Joe, all our own righteousness is as 
filthy rags—rotten rags, too; and they won't hold, | 
and they won't do! Your own works, Joe, is 
heavier than you are! Now, Joe, try once more, | 
Without anything but yourself.’ | 

“So I lets gospel-rope down again, and I feels 
Joe grab at ‘im; and I winds and draws—heavy 
and taught comes rope—and I feels Joe hanging | 
on and as heavy as a ton of Hetton seam-covals. | 
But I winds and winds, and now he’s near| 
to bank! [Here Peter Jobling leaned over the | 
pulpit, and suited his manipulations to his deserip- 
lon, drawing up visibly laboriously. Breathless | 
suspense marks the congregation, and agonising 
auxiety as Joe is made by Peter to come near to| 
bank!} Now, brethren, one or two more winds and | 
upcomes Joe safe to bank, and out of loop (a loop of 
the rope) he jumps, and stands at bank, and falls 
down on his knees and thanks God for his salva- | 
Hon by the gospel-rope !” Loud cries all round of 

Glory to Joe Renwick!” “ Glory and praise for 
the gespel-rope!’ “Amen!” “Glory for Joe 
and praise for Peter!” ; 

a Phirdly and lastly, brethren, having shown you 
something of the pit of affliction and the pit of 
ein, I turn to the pit of perdition. Ah! that is 
the lowest pit. Anybody laid there is regular done 
= = no use o’ calling to banksman there, 
’ ‘anksman, ahoy, pull up!” No, no; once there 
th. ge there. O, brethren, that is the worst and 

Wildest, and the darksomest pit that ever a man 





seed. No towy there; no good high main ways ; 
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no trams (railways); no poneys; no galloways; 
no sleek mares to help you do the work. No, do 
it all yourselves. And precious heavy and drow- 
thy work too! Why any of you putters, and 
half-marrows, and foals (all persons who push or 
draw the coal-waggons underground) have easy 
work of it here to what you will have down that pit. 
Oh,-I wish I could make you afeard on it! Only 
just think !—never come up; never stop work ; never 
have a moment for a bit of bait; never drink a 
sup; never sit down a bit; newer stand upright; 
never a draught of cool air; never nothing that 
you like! (Great sensation.) 

“© And what's worse than all this, the pit always 
a-fire! (Jobling rakes and thumps) pit always a-fire! 
Not a chance of dowsing them flames; all flame, 
all furnace! Why look half a minute to-morrow 
morning at furnace at bottom of Hetton-shaft, and 
see it roaring, and rushing, and bellowing, and 
blazing; and just fancy whole pit like this, and 
no water, no sump, no shaft. ‘This is the pit of 
perdition. And I won't say how many of you is 


| going to it. I sees some of you looking at me as 


if you'd say, ‘Don’t believe you, Peter! But I 
can only tell you it’s true as you are there and 
I'm here. (Uncontrollable emotion.) Yes, | know 
what I’m a-saying, and where you're a-going—a- 


‘going as fast as a rattling, banging train of coal- 


< 


waggons down the incline—ay, and faster too; 
and some of you will be there afore next year, or 
perhaps next pay-day, or next Sunday ! 

“ Well, but here’s the gospel-rope; lay hold on 
‘im: that will draw you up out pit of sin, and 
then you'll never fali into pit of perdition. And 
as to pit of affliction, why that’s nothing to ‘tother 
two, though it feels deep enough when a body's in 
it, as I know well enough, for I be in it now, 
having buried my second daughter, Nancy, last 
month. Dear little angel as she was! with eyes as 
black as a coal, cheeks as brown as a berry, hair 


as fine as silk, and in other particulars for all the 
| world like her father, as they say! Well, she’s 


gone (sobs and tears amongst the women) and her 
mother’s going stark crazy about her, and greeting 
(crying) all night. And the worst on it is, the 


(doctor's bill and the coffin-carpenter’s bill isn’t 


paid yet, and I’m sure I know no more where 
money's to come from than you do. Ah, I might 
well say, ‘Thou hast laid me in the lowest put. 
But, as I was saying, the gospel-rope is the blessed, 
strong, long, saving rope. Let’s all lay hold on 
‘im, and he'll draw us up, not only out of all the 
three pits to bank, but a vast higher than bank, 
right up, not over the pulleys (pulleys of the wind- 
ing-engine over the pit,a common accident), not 
over the pulleys, brethren, to break our necks, but 
right straight through up to the skies, straight 
through the clouds, right up to heaven! Never 
come down again; ne'er another pit there; no 
more work, no hewing, or putting, or marrow- 
ing, or fadling. All work done then; all enjoy- 
ment to begin then, to end nevermore, for ever 
and for ever, and as much longer as you can 
think on! 

“Well, it’s all along of the gospel-rope. Then, I 
say, just to finish up, cling to gospel-rope; put 
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your foot in loop, wind your arms round it, hold) “Oh, sir,” said Mat. Simpson's wile, on comigg 
tight for your life; kick down all your own works, out, to me, “ wasn't he beautiful about the rope: 
your few things and your many things, your lum- and didn’t he talk pretty of Nancy ?” 

ber and your cumber—kick them down pit, and — “ Hush, missus,” said Matthew. “ Well, & 
never heed swinging about, but hold on, and I'll I'm afraid our Peter aint fine enough for yq 
go bail, you and I will be wound up at last! As He aint none of your Greek and Latin parsoy 
for me, sooner the better; I want to go to my he’s one of God's calling” 

Nancy! I'm ready now! Well, dear brethren, I leave the reader to judge of Peter Jobling; 
bless you! bless you! Amen.—Please to take genius. I find I must leave my notes of th 
notice there will be a collection at the doors.” schools to another time. 


PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE CAPE DIFFICULTIES. 
NO, I.— NATAL, 


Tur first act of what, notwithstanding some farcical; Indeed, the whole of the reports contain compan 
episodes, must now be called our Cape tragedy, ended | tively little real information ; and the scantiness ¢ 
with the migration of the greater part of the Dutch]! detail is sometimes even complained of in th 
settlers, as the result of the invalidation of the titles | Minister's own letters. 
to their property, and the withholding of the Crown; ‘That portion of the boers which advanced ing 
lenses promised to be granted by the Colonial-| the present district of Natal founded the town ¢ 
office. It will readily, however, be supposed that Pieter-Maritzburg, established the old Dutch loed , 
the augmented dues recommended by the Com-| municipal council, the Volksraad, and registerel 
missioners in 1827 were punctually collected, the possessions of every settler in legal form 
although the self-imposed duties of Government When our troops proclaimed the sovereignty ¢ 
were not discharged. The conversion of a tax per the Queen at Natal, and were deterred from treat 
head of stock kept into a per-centage rate upon the ing the boers as rebels by a wise calculation of th 
estimated value of cattle, the poll-tax of ten shil- consequences such a proceeding might entail, pr 
lings per head upon servants, the taxes on car- pitiatory steps were adopted. A proclamation was 
riages, wagvons and draught-horses, trading licences issued, declaring that the Roman-Duteh law, whieh 
of enormous amount, stamp and excise duties, be- the boers brought with them, was to be the lav 
sides extortionate fees for all duties performed by of the new colony. This code was also, when} 
the judicial or political authorities, tolls collected, Government ordinances did not supersede it 
at mountain-passes and ferries, both of which were enactments, the law of the Cape of Good Hope; 
scarcely passable, formed an endless and constantly-| and the proclamation was very acceptable to the 
augmenting burden. To escape from these vexa-| boers who had submitted. But immediately after 
tions it has more than once been prophesied that wards, the contest as to the title of those boer 
the English settlers in Albany would soon follow; to the waste they had occupied, and which the 
the example of the boers. The reason, or at least} British Government, when invited some years pre 
one reason, Why the other white settlers did not viously, had deliberately refused to colonise, was 
follow the lead thus given forms the second act of renewed. After three years of occupation, and the 
this singular but lamentable history. foundation of a town, they were told that they had 

The determination shown by the Government | no claim to the wilds they had cultivated but ons 
to retain jurisdiction over the persons of the boers,) grant from the Colonial-oflice; that, not being 
in sending the expedition to Port Natal under, owners, they could not mortgage or sell them; 
Colonel Cloete, to which the most advanced party, | that they would have to pay purchase-money, 
willingly or unwillingly, submitted, checked the | quit-rents; and, in short, the proclamation of the 
march of the main body. This large party, under, colony as a British possession had the retrospee 
various leaders, the chief of which was the well-| tive effect of unsettling the foundations of all pro 
known Pretorius, halted in the remote fastnesses, | perty, in order that it might be re-divided accord: 
from part of which they had ejected Dingaan and | ing to the transcendental views conducive to huma 
his Zooloos. With these tribes in their front, the | happiness professed by the regenerators of mat- 
dreaded Kaflirs on their right, and on the left in| kind in Downing-street. A commission was ap 
contact with countless hordes of Bosjesmen, or wild | pointed to regulate the ** complication” arising ou! 
tribes which dwell beyond the Orange River, there | of this interference with property. Amusingls 
appeared a chance of entering into some compact | enough, Pretorius, who had never entered the Natal 
that could be depended on, or, in case of need, territory, was invited to become a commissionet. 
enforced. Anything seemed preferable to the rule, But although that remarkable man (a kind of Kos; 
of Colonial authority. It must strike all who have | suth amongst the boers) had once travelled a thow 
followed the reports published upon the subject of} sand miles to endeavour to interest Sir H. Smith 
this emigration, that no clue is given in any blue-| by a personal appeal in the justice of the demands 
book to the numbers of those who left oar tenelieiey.| of his countrymen, and being denied acces 
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ed undismayed to his post, he now refused all 
participation in these doings, leaving the full re- 
sponsibility in the proper quarter. The letter in 
which he declines the office is characteristic of the 
It was addressed to the other commissioners. 


As Rive’, April 23, 1848. 
GexTLEMEN,—I have seen from the proclamation that I 


ce Ming return 
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man. 








bling’: bave been appointed a member of the Land Commission 
of the by the Governor of the Cape, Sir Harry Smith; bui as I am 
a cattle farmer (i.e. boer), and have sustained so much in- 


‘ary from the coloured population, I am compelled to de. 
‘cline the office, as I see no chance of residing there with 
security ; for whatever may take place as to the removal of 
Kaffirs, we are always surrounded by Kaffirs and savages. 


1 am, c., J. W. J. PRETORIUS. 


More distinct intimation could not be given that 


, security was no longer implied by British rule than | 


this curt note contains. Its publication im a blue- 
hook. even behind the screen of the Board of Emi- 
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mpan Be ration, might have elicited a remark from those 
1eS$ who are so ready to cry down the intentions of 
I th BR continental Communists and Socialists. 
It must be borne in mind that Sir C. Napier’s 
d int (9 first proclamation of British sovereignty took place 
own GE in 1843. In 1845, the Duteh-Roman law was 
] he , ° 42 4) . ° « 
1 locd GR proclaimed ; and in 1848 the Land Commission 
Sterel GB yas appointed to carry out the promises of giving 
form at least Government titles to the owners of land 
ity ¢ PM over which the Crown had no claim. But even 
treat: BS this was too much for the home authorities. Not- 
of the BE withstanding this Commission based its operations 
» PO Ron the books of the Volksraad, consequently on 
D Was BE proceedings anterior to the planting of the British 
Which BS tlag, and the aim of appointing them was to give 
© law RM effect to Sir H. Smith's proclamation of February, 
when 1848, vet we find Lord Grey writing as follows to 
e its Sir H. Smith. on the 24th December, 1849: 
[ope ; _ 
> the _ Originally I learned from you, too late to exercise any | 
f . interference from this country, that you had been led by | 
alter: your communication with the bcers, whom you met in the | 
boers Draakenberg Mountains, to subvert the settlement which | 
1 the (ay bad previously been made of the claims of the Dutch | 
; pre | farmers in Natal, and thus to reopen pretensions involving | 
ane several million acres of land. I could not but regard the 
d the fully anticipated that the recommendations of the Board 
> had would be submitted to her Majesty, and that an oppor- | 
ons tunity would oceur of overruling them, if they were found 
ial to be altogether irreconcileable with justice to the prospects | 
2 of the whole settlement. Nou such opportunity, however, | 
em; has been presented. On the contrary, as I have already 
y, Of said, the Board has, without any hesitation, been appointed | 
the ‘o carry its views into operation ; and I heve every reason 
= «! apprehend that formal and irrevocable grants of land, of | 
spec *uieh I shall entirely disapprove, will have issued befure 
pro tuis despatch can reach you. | 
ord: rl . 
man ue previous settlement here alluded to is not 
nan: “ny agreement with the boers, but the prescription 
ay “s to size and tenure of farms, which the boers all 
out along rejected. For their refusal of the preseribed 
igls = mat of farming, they had been attacked and 
atal ‘aughite red In great numbers, Leyond the frontier 
nef. “the British territory, by Sir H. Smith. Find- 


08: . + that the main body, under Pretorius, refused 
' £9 into Natal, where the « curity just alluded to 








ou: omens ; 

sith anes them, Sir Harry adopted the chivalrous 
SB r driving them in at the cannon’s mouth. He 
298, EAE, In RAG, started with a strong force, | 
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and, after much bloodshed on both sides, dictated 
in his usual off-hand style a peace, without attend- 
ing to the chances of its being acted upon. Indeed, 
so little chauce was there of getting the boers, by 
cajoling or intimidation, into the colonial clutches 
again, that nothing remained but once more to 
lengthen the lion’s claws, and to include a vast 
tract beyond the Orange River and Draakenberg 
Mountains, overriding claims of Griquas, Bechu- 
anas, and a thousand euphonious allied tribes, in 
a new dependency on the Cape colony, styled ** The 
Orange Liver Sovereignty.” 

The Privy Council, without an appeal to Par- 
liament, sanctioned this most hazardous proceeding, 
with a faint protest; and a momentary calm which 
followed seemed to justify a proceeding which, but 
for the lesson given some time before by the boers 
on their march to the Zooloos, might have safi!y 
been pronounced impracticable on our part. ‘The 
subsequent and the present Kaffir outbreaks dis- 
play in clear light what this policy is likely to 
cost us. 

Before adverting to the recent transactions witlt 
the Katlirs and the suffering colonists of the ex- 
posed frontier, we deem it essential to allow the 


‘chief actors on the scene to speak for themselves, 


that we may not appear gratuitously to impute 
motives which do not exist. 

First, then, the Colonial Minister, in the impor- 
tant year 1846, forming a kind of mediwval epoch 
between the lesson given by the boers in trekking 
from the old colony and the costly wars which the 
annexation of the new territories entailed, writes 
to Sir H. Smith as follows, under date of 24th 
December. 


A merely pastoral, as distinguished from an agricultural, 
population, must inevitably be rude and uneivilised; the 
necessarily wandering habits of such a people, and their 
dispersion over a great extent of country, oppose an insu- 
perable obstacle to the effective diffusion of edueation and 
of religious instruction. ... 

Hence I greatly regret that in Natal, it appears from the 
despatches before me, lands have been assigned in farms 
of so large an extent, and that the regulations on the sub- 


policy of that measure with doubt; but, at all events, I ject, which even in the first instance were far from being 


striet, have lately been still further relaxed. I have no 
doubt of the injurious tendency of the measure, but | fear 
that what hes already been done has so far committed the 
Government that the grants which have been made can no 
longer be resumed. It remains, however, open for con- 
sideration, whether the evil may not be corrected by adopt- 
ing as one, oras the principal means of raising the revenue 


| which will necessarily be required for the public service, a 


tax upon land, imposed, not in proportwn lo us value, but 
to its extent. 


His lordship’s arcadian theory was from this 
letter clearly not shaken by the resolute intimation 
of the boers, that they intended to choose their 
own style of farming, and to follow that which in 
practice they found most advantageous. What 
had failed at the Cape was at all hazards to be 
carried out at Natal. ‘The Governor, however, was 
not able to be as obedient as he wished. He wrote 
fresh from the field of battle, after a costly victory 
over the undisciplined boers, in which the cannon 
and devotion of her Majesty's troops had had their 
efficiency sorely tested, the following short note at 
Natal :— 
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Memorandum for the Natal Land Commission. 
Pieter Maritzburg, January 12, 1845. 
Upon any claim being established for land, and grant or 
sale made, the claimant to be put in possession, and a 
printed certificate given him, upon paying quit-rent from 


that date, as I desire. 
(Signed ) H,. G. Suira. 


Such is the state of the district of Natal at this moment 
by the trekking of the boers, that a population must be 
insured to it by the most liberal procedure as to claims 
and grants of land. Many, if not all, will return, and 
others come into the district from the Draagberg mountains. 
I therefore autherise the most liberal construction of all 
claims ; and I also authorise a grant of land to all discharged 
soldiers. This system of liberality will terminate from one 
year of this date; in the meanwhile a population will be 
insured and quiet and confidence restored. 


And when this was called in question by an 
emissary of the Colonial-office, who had studied 
the principles of security of property during an 
appreuticeship—not at Lincoln's Inn or the Tem- 
ple but—at Sierra Leone, the hero of Aliwal de- 
fends himself thus :— 


I do not think it necessary to enter upon any lengthened 
diseussion of the circumstances out of which the various 
claims to land at Natal have arisen. The boers who 
emigrated from the colony and settled at Natal, although 
they took the land by force of arms from the Zoolahs, did 
not, I am aware, thereby establish a legal title; but it 
suited the policy of the British Government to acknowledge 
those titles in certain instances, and this led to the mission 
of Commissioner Cloete in 1842. The rejection of many 
claims by the Commissioner, and the imposition by the 
Natal Government of restrictions upon other claims which 
were in substance allowed, produced extensive discontent, 
which had been so aggravated by the titles being withheld, 
that when I visited the district in the early part of 1848 
the Dutch inhabitants were leaving it in disgust, and I 
found everything in a state of disorder and dismay. The 
herds, flocks, and means of transport were being withdrawn 
from the country; fears were entertained of a dearth of 
provisions; the inhabitants who remained were panic- 
struck, fearing an attack from Panda and the Zoolahs; the 
treasury was exhausted, and I was obliged to afford pecu- 
niary aid to the extent of 400/. a month. 

This state of disorder and alarm, on which I do not now 
dwell because I have on former occasions described it to 
your lordship, was evidently caused by discontent at the 
unsettled state of the land-tenure in the district, and I 
issued the proclamation of the 10th February with the 
hope of removing this grievance and restoring tranquillity. 
My great object was to do justice to the original conque 
rers of the soil, whose right bad been virtually recognised 
by the mission of Commissioner Cloete, to promote at the 
same time the civilisation of the natives, to maintain the 
occupancy and cultivation of so fertile a district, and to 
prevent a loss of property being suffered by those desirous 
to remain. 

It was with this view that my proclamation was issued, 
and I think the results justified my hopes. Many of the 
Dutch farmers who had “trekked” returned, more werey 
retained in the district ; attention has been drawn to Natal 
as a field for British emigration; numbers are flocking to 
its shores; mercantile enterprise has been attracted to the 
district ; the civilization of the natives progresses; the 
labour of the Zoolahs is regular and valuable ; the treasury 
is relieved; the native hut tax last year amounted to $2001, 
and will this year exceed that sum: these considerations 
induce me to hope for your lordship’s renewed confirmation 
of the measures adopted by me in February, 148; the 
policy of which, judging from some of your recent des- 
patches, you appear now to consider doubtful. 


The fact is, that his lordship, at one time 
under pressure from Kaffir chiefs, and at another 
from that of the financial reformers in the House 
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Sying the effect of the ordinance of 1845, which, as 





of Commons, has frequently given a temporary 





sanction to measures calculated to allay irritatiq 
at the moment. But it is clear that he was» 
heart, bent upon his agricultural theory. The be 
was, for the good of humanity, to be turned int, 
grain from a stock farmer. The sentiment recy, 
at every opportunity. 

I have in former despatches stated my opinion, y 
suming that thereis an assessment on cattle or land paral, 
by natives as well as by Europeans, that the tax on cay 
should be rated higher, in order to discourage the exclusiy 
desire to possess that kind of property; that if the nating 
cannot pay their taxes in money, which they should, 
encouraged to do, they should be required to pay in labour (" 
or in kind, beth being so rated as to make money-paymens 
preferable. To these might be added some very smal] po 
tax, if a poll-tax should be considered preferable to & 
general tribute payable by the tribe, which I have abo, 
suggested. 







































As there is an unhappy monotony in right api 
wrong, and people cannot anywhere long persist i 
injuring their neighbours without running into som 
legal embarrassment, the conversion of the boen 
led to a very simple and natural conflict with th 
law, similar to that which Lord Bathurst e 
rienced, and which has been described. Buta 
the present occasion, the opposing tendency of th 
luw, as it had been proclaimed by Sir C. Napier 
does not appear to have been discovered in timet 
allow the task of superseding it to be delegated 
the Land Commission. We had better let th 
official documents on this critical point also sped 
for themselves. 

Something like judicial organisation having bee 
attained at Natal, under the guidance of Mr. Cloete, 
the accomplished recorder of the colony, a dif 
culty was found in carrying on the administratio 
in the customary manner, from the control neces 
sarily established by the Courts. dA want of mon 
authority was declared essential; and the com 
plaint was answered by Lord Grey in the following 
suggestion. But we should prepare the reader fe 
some astonishment, when he finds that to improv 
the Dutch-Roman law, it was proposed, not to reson 
to the statute-book, nor even to common-lat 
The improvement suggested is the introductiond 
Kaffir legislation. 








In ‘order, (says his lordship,) to restore sufficiet 
authority, the proper course will be to propose to the Leg 
lative Council of Natal the passing of an ordinance qui Ti 





Cloete points out, establishes the Roman-Dutch law in wi 
for the district of Natal, by maintaining, as far as thiset 
safely be done, the native habits and usages either witht 
certain defined local limits, or else in all transactions ef 
natives with each other. In such an ordinance the rig# 
of amending laws thus maintained in force, as from time® 
time may appear necessary or desirable should, of coam® 
be reserved. 

Any native who may have quitted his location ® 
reside elsewhere as a farmer, labourer, or otherwise, 
become amenable to the general law of the distriet ; but® 
should not be allowed to leave the location without a p™ 
and I concur in Mr. Cloete’s suggestion, that each 
male should be distinguished by a plate or medal, with & 
number of the station to which they may belong. Ev! 
encouragement should be given to the natives to 
themselves, especially when resorting to the villages # 
markets, or when appearing before any Government offic: 
a common Jersey frock or shirt might suffice, and 
be supplied at a very small cost. As soon as it can 
be done, a small fine should be imposed on those 
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villages inhabited by Eurepeans. 
The hint was acted upon as soon as given. 


Now therefore, I, the Lieut. Governor, administering the 
Government of the district of Natal, do hereby so proclaim 
her Majesty's royal will and pleasure accordingly. 

Gop SAVE THE QUEEN. 

Given under my band and the Publie Seal of the district, 

at Pietermaritzberg, this 21st day of June, 1549. 


( Signed ) M. West. (L.S.) 
By command of his Honour the Lieut.-Governor. 
(Signed ) D. Moopvig, 

Secretary to the Government. 
7 . o . ’ 


1. Be it therefore enacted that from and after the date of 
the promulgation of this ordinance, the said Ordinance No. 
12, 1845, and all other laws and ordinances in so far only 
as the same are at variance with or repugnant to ber Ma- 
jesty’s said instruction, and to any of the provisions of this 
ordinance, shall be and the same are hereby repealed ac- 
cordingly. 

2. And be it enacted that it shall and may be lawful for 
the Lieut.-Governor to appoint any fit and proper persor or 
persons with authority to control, revise, and direct the 
administration of justice according to the native law through- 
out this district, or in such parts of the same as to him may 
seem fit, provided, however, that all such fines and for- 
feitures as according to the law or usage would accrue to 
the supreme chief, or to such person or persons as afore- 
said, shall be paid into the treasury of the district. 

3. And be it enacted that there shall be an appeal to the 
Lieut.-Governor, acting with the advice of the Executive 
Council of this district, for the time being, in all cases what- 
soever between natives, and which have been tried according 
to native law, and that the decision of the said Lieut.-Go- 
vernor so acting as aforesaid shall be final. 

* ao a o * 


Shortly after the appearance of this ordinance we 
have the following episode. Mr. Cloete, in opening 
a regular session of his court, took occasion to ad- 
vert to the singularly light calendar, furnished to 
him in the following terms :— 


This almost total absence of crime is, however, 80 ex- 
traordinary, and would bring this district into se Utopian 
s condition, that it behoves us to consider whether this 
state has been entirely owing to a total cessation of crime 
(of at least a serious character) within the eountry, or 
whether perhaps it may not be owing, to a certain extent 
at least, to some crimes not having been brought to the 
coguisance of the proper tribunals; and in this respect it 
becomes my painful duty to state that, from what has 
fallen under my observation, some crimes have been com- 
mitted which, although not submitted to your inquiry, as 
the jurors of the eountry, should have been so brought 
before yeu. 

One case occurred last year within our town, where a 
soldier of her Majesty's 45th Regiment, being at liberty to 
roam about, set fire maliciously, and from the most fiend- 
ish motives, to a dwelling-house within this town. The 
fire was happily subdued ; the offender was soon known 
and apprehended, and yet that crime was not brought for 


trial hefore this court, but submitted to the cognisance of | 


® court martial, ... 


It would appear, then, that some time in the course of P 


the last or the beginning of the present year, a murder was 
comtnitted among the natives in the Klip River division, 
tnd within the jurisdiction of the court, of the most 


sirocious or treacherous character, under the mask of, 


“Witeheraft.” That the diplomatic agent of the district, 
“pon this information, repaired to the spot, and, upon 


inquiry, finding the cireumstances of the murder fully 


Proved in all its horrible details, became at once clothed 
with all the powers and authorities, not only of the Crown 
Cente, & judge and jury, but of a legislator; and esta- 
ithed a law by which a fine of 100 cows was to be deemed 
proper and fitting punishment for the crime of murder, 

he immediately proceeded to carry this new law in 
°peration, by levying the fine upon the parties implicated, 


should appear without such clothing in any of the towns or 











and distributing the same among the relations of the de- 

ceased, as compensation for the loss they had sustained. 
This act, committed by a functionary whose judicial legal 

powers (as far as the court and the public know), are as 


_ strietly defined as those belonging to a “ justice of the 
_ peace,” involves thus a usurpation of the supreme, judicial 


and legislative powers, belonging to the persons lawfully in- 


| vested with the same, and tends to the entire subversion of 


the whole system of laws, which at the first formation of 
this district into a British settlement formed the founda- 
tion and the justice of the laws enacted for the government 


| thereof. 


It involves a violation of the provisions of the ordinance 
No, 12, 1845, which enacts “that the Roman-Dutch law 
shall be the rule by which all her Majesty's subjects and 
all persons residing within the district shall be governed,” 
and the court need hardly observe that, neither by the 
Roman Dutch law nor by laws of any civilised State that 
the court is acquainted with, has a fine of 100 cows been 
declared a lawful punishment for the crime of murder. 


This charge being deemed an insupportable 
indication of independence in a colonial official, 
was taken down and submitted to the Attorney- 
General at the Cape, Mr. Porter. This law-officer, 
being of a more accommodating disposition, gives 
his opinion as follows :— 


The foregoing are the only observations which oecur to 
me in reference te the ordinance in question. It is an 
ordinance intended and calculated to accommodate the 
directions contained in the royal instructions to the cir- 
eumstances of the peculiar native population of Natal. 
Their chiefship is, in a great degree, unknown. They are 
mostly natives who have fled from their original chiefs to 
live under the white men. The ordinance means to give 
them the white man for their chief, who will temper their 
rude customs by passing them through his more enlightened 
understanding. They will soon see that his rule is bene- 
ficial, and reverence as law what comes out of his mouth. 


It requires little imagination to picture to one’s 


self what passed in the Attorney-General’s mind 


while penning this sentence. Fora pack of natives, 
whose chiefship is in a great degree unknown, and 
who fled their native wilds to live under the pro- 
tection of wild men, the only European code in 
the colony, a code solemnly proclaimed in her 
Majesty's name, is suspended and placed in the 
hand of a Government official to apply or not at 
his master's pleasure. 

And no other end was to be attained by this than 
consulting the feelings of the natives, whom the 
Attorney General expressly declares to have fled 
from such practices! Credat Judewus Apella. 

Lord Grey takes the matter seriously, and has 
so little notion of even a legal officer's pretending 
to an opinion of his own that he seems to wonder 
the recorder had not been at once dismissed. 

The parties who had most to fear from these 
roceedings were those interested in land tenures. 
Of the original owners, of whose legal claim even Sir 
H. Smith entertains a doubt, that officer reports— 


The result of the labours of the Commission appointed 
under that proclamation appears in the fourth paragraph 
of Mr. Pine's despatch. Grants have been recommended 
in favour of 360 individuals, to the extent of 1,773,422 
acres. Of the individuals in whose favour these recom- 
mendations have been made, eight have forfeited 
their titles for non-attendance at of their 
farms, so that the number is reduced to 312 individuals, 
recommended for 1,491,422 acres, which will be still fur- 
ther reduced by forfeitures for non fulfilment of the condi- 
tion of occupation within six months after the confirmation 































































































of the grant by the Lieutenant-Governor, continued until 
actual measurement can be effected. 

The inspection returns alluded to in paragraph 4 were 
inelosed in my despatch No. 71, of the 24th April last; 
but I have approved of Mr. Pine’s proposal to decide these 
questions of forfeiture with the advice of his execative 
council, desiring him at the same time to report the results 
to me for your lordsbip's information. 

The 312 individuals in whose favour recommendations 
are still recorded are classified as follows :— 

Boers . ° ° . ° ° ; . 186 
Merchants, traders, &c. ° ° ° . 86 
Discharged soldiers, recommended for town 


lots A ‘ . 3 ; _  & 
Aliens ‘ . ° . ‘ ‘ a 
312 


* Mr. Pine, who was appointed to avoid a breach, 
if possible, between the General and his chief in 
Downing-street, represents the state of land-grants 
to be the following :— 


Before registration, when everyone was a landholder 
and a seller, the average price of waste farms did not ex- 
ceed 50, or twopence per acre. After registration it never 
exceeded L001, or fourpence per acre, for unoccupied farms, 
and had been falling ever since. 

And that it will continue to fall may be with 
some confidence predicted, if the same course is to 
continue with regard to this splendid colony. Rich 
aud beautiful as many parts of the British Empire 
are, it may be doubted whether any surpasses the 
capabilities of Natal. These were long known; 
and, in the simplicity of men’s minds, it was 
thought still to need the protection of the British 
flag to make it habitable. Now the flag flies there. 
Numerous and great exertions have been made to 
introduce emigrants. Every such exertion, at first 
repressed, afterwards ungraciously conceded, has 
proved a failure. Why? In reply, we can only 
unhappily refer to the letter of the boer Pretorius, 
security of property is wanting. Sir H. Smith 
writes, 10th February, 1848 :— 

The vast extent of country in this part of the world 
totally void of inhabitants is incredible. 

And adds the very wise remark— 


The sale of land adds for the day to the revenue, but it 
is by its occupation, and on the labour bestowed on it, 
that the prosperity of this or of any other settlement is to 
be obtained, 


Lord Grey's answer is always discouraging to 
settling on a large scale, and to giving the waste 
to improvers, except at a high value. This is the 
answer of Lord Grey respecting a proposal for 
locating German emigrants, 2nd August, 1847 :— 


I cannot accede to the proposal to allow each emigrant 
family the orcupation of a grant of land gratuitously for 
a certain number of years, with the option of purchasing it 
at the expiration of such term at the price fixed at their 
arrival; but I should not object to allotments of land being 
put up for sale of a size suited to their convenience. 


And on another occasion— 


I inclose for your information the copy of a report 
which I desired the Commissioners of Emigration to far- 
nish me on this subject, and I have to state that I concur 
in the views which they exprets. Neither Mr. Bergthie! 
ner any other person can be allowed to receive any Crown 
land in consideration of emigrants introduced by him, 
nnless be has previously deposited with the Government 
money equal to the value of thatland. And in cases where 
persons, by depositing their money, bave qualified them- 
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selves for receiving in the purchase of land a drawback jp 
respect of emigrants, you are aware, from my previcus 
despatcbes, that I am not prepared to sanction the increay 
of that drawback from 101. to 15/. 


Again, 3rd August, 1847 :— 

I have received your despatch, No. 55, of 15th May, 
and its inclosures from the Lieutenant-Goveruor of Nata 
forwarding proposals from a joint-steck company est, 


blished for the purpose of cultivating cotton in that dis 
trict. . . . I am desirous to afford the company every ep. 


coursgement. 
But the free grant of a large tract of land is not one of 
the modes in which Gevernment can assist them. 


Whence this difficulty about encouragivg enter. 
prise on a large scale in colonies of such dimen. 
sions as those of South Africa? Is the naked 
land more valuable than inhabitants and capital in 
the estimation of our Colonial Ministers? From 
the pains taken to get rid of the Dutch population 
on the one hand, it would seem that this doctrine 
was held; but, again, to carry on three wars in 
order to recover the people whose affections we 
had alienated, would make it appear that men were 
sometimes valued. In like manner, the inveterate 
dislike to pastoral husbandry gives way when it is 
found that the assessment on stock can be more 
easily paid in kind than in money in the remote 
settlements. So pathetic an appeal as the follow. 
ing may have wrought some change in the most 
obdurate disciple of Mr. M‘Culloch’s theory that, 
“if all the wheat in the world could be grown 
from a single acre there would be no such thing 
as rent.” One of our diplomatic agents, formerly 
a missionary, but now evidently following his pro- 
per calling in tax-gathering, writes, August 20th, 
1850 :— 

The amount I have received up to this moment is 
8,831. 4s. (eight thousand eight hundred and thirty-one 
pounds and four shillings sterling), of which 3,306/. 7 
was paid in cattle, and 5,241/. 2s. in cash, and 28°3/. Lis, 
im road receipts. Cattle have been sold for 3,201/. 4s, ld, 
showing a loss on the amount at which they were valued 
and taken of 105/. 2s. l1ld. There are, however, six head 
still unsold, which will reduce the difference to 100L. o 
less. My letter of the Sth January last will afford expla 
nation on this head. 

The expenses of collection amounted to 514/. 11s. 54 
This measure has thrown upwards of 3,000 head of cattle 
into the market at a time when much needed by arriving 
emigrants. It has enforced a tax upon 25,232 huts, and 
afforded a practical illustration to each of their inmates of 
the supremacy of the government of the district. 

To secure the peaceable collection of this tax, I found it 
necessary to travel and receive it personally; in doing 
which I have made a complete circuit of the district, ocea 
pying a period of about four months during the most 
clement part of the season. I have issued 5.368 receipts, 
all of which have been duly entered, besides the duplica# 
summary of each that remained in the boek. 


This large sum for a single collection was, we 
are told, raised principally from the immigrant 
natives, respecting which the Lieutenant-Governor 
very properly puts forward the collector's merits. 


This gentleman has not only brought Kaffirs and Zooloos 
who could by the ordinance appeal to their own laws, # 
pay a regular tax fur the protection of Government, b# 
even to pay that tax in cattle (!), which we have all aloag 
been told the Kaflirs value above everything. 

I cannet quit this subject without expressing to you 
Excellency my epinion that the success which has auended 
this most impertant but somewhat perilous measure cf 
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taxing upwards of 100,000 barbarians is due entirely to 
the energy and ability of Mr. Shepstone, aud to the infla- 
ence which he has acquired over them.—I have, c., 


( Signed ) Bens. C. C. Pine. 
His Excellency the Governor-General, 
Cape Town. 


At a later period we have Sir H. Smith's testi- 


mony. 


The military villages do not prosper as well as your 
lordship was indaced to believe would be the case, although 
I have paid every attention to them in my power. The 
villagers have, nevertheless, offered a contract for the sup- 
ply of oat-hay; bat it had been previously given to “ far- 
mer in British Kaffraria, who employs Kaffirs as agricul. 


tara] labourers. 


If more proof be wanting of the fact that these 
unfortunate South Africans, whom we have all 
along chosen to treat as barbarians, are men like 
ourselves, with the same wants, aspirations and 
feelings, we would only beg the reader to go back 
to the establishment of the first fair on the Keis- 
kamma river, in consequence of the discovery made 
by recent settlers in Albany that the Kaffirs were 
also fond of trade. This fair, it may be remarked, 
has fallen into neglect, partly on account of the 
troubled state of the frontier, but also as a conse- 
quence of the throwing open of the whole frontier 
to trade about the year 1830. 

Here we have testimony irrefragable, upon offi- 
cial showing, that the wildest of Africa’s sons have 
a disposition for settled habits of industry and for 
trade. What more was wanting to make good 
neighbours, good customers, and, if we thought it 
worth our while, good subjects of such tribes? 
This was the Dutch policy, who allowed their far- 
mers to go out and settle without demanding a 
revenue for Government patronage. ‘They mixed 
with the aborigines, and extended in a peaceful 
manner their sway as far as the Sundas river. We 
afterwards annexed the swampy district of Albany 


and the Great Fish River Bush—if we may be | 


said to have annexed what our troops cannot now 
pass through unattacked. Beyond that all our 
conquests are ideal. The Keiskamma we were 
allowed to trade upon; but the forts built in its 
neighbourhood cannot be approached except under 
strong military convoy. Natal we should never 
have got had not the boers first settled there, and 
founded Pieter Maritzburg. On the other hand, 
let us picture to ourselves the progress that might 
have been made by following up Sir Rufane Don- 
kin’s plan of great South African fairs on the fron- 
tier rivers. As no temptation would then have 
been held out to slave-dealing, a legitimate traffic 
in African products might have been established, 
which would eventually have civilised the interior 
to a great distance. 

It is needless to carry the reader through the 
details of Kaffir expeditions, which the journals 
of the day delight in publishing and analysing. 

¢ proclamation of Pretorius, who, in one phase 
of his eventful life, was proclaimed an outlaw, and a 
reward of 10001. placed on his head, is fresh in our 
readers’ memories. By this proclamation he is 
acknowledged to have saved the colony from the 
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low-subjects in the “ sovereignty,” and to have 
gained time for the arrival of the Lancer and Rifle 
regiments, then on their way. 

But we only wish to illustrate matters less pa- 
tent. One point is, the contentment of the colo- 
nists under all the warlike inflictions to which they 
are exposed. 

The cleverness with which the first disappointed 
colonists in Albany betook themselves to trade has 
been mentioned. In the same manner, the present 
colonists would appear to find a little warfare no 
bad manner of making colonisation profitable. First, 
there are good markets. It appears that, in 1851, 
the Governor had contrived to concentrate nearly 
12,000 men on the Kaffir frontier. These must 
be fed and the rations must be paid for. As the 
Times tells us, they cost about 2,000,000/. per 
annum. 

Two returns are given, that are not very intelli- 
gible for those who are not in the secret. The 
latter only is on the authority of the Quarter-Mas- 
ter General. 


Distribution of the Forees serving in the Field at the 
Cape of Good Hope, &c., 185] ; 

13 Field Officers. 

47 Captains. 

114 Subalterns. 
16 Staff. 

301 Sergeants. 

56 Boglers. 

7,637 Rank and File. 
739 Horses. 


Out of these a considerable portion are colonists. 
levied in the following manner : 


It is very advisable that you should, by every means in 
your power, endeavour te raise a corps of Europeans 400) 
strong, formed into four companies, upon the same bounty 
and the same principle as the Hottentot levies, submitting 
the names of the officers to me for confirmation. | must 
request you to be most particuler in your selection of an 
officer to command as Captain-Commandant. They must 
be young and energetie. The establishment : 

1 Captain-Commandant. 

‘+ Captains. 

4 Subalterns. 

] Paymaster. 

1 Adjatant. 

1 Quarter- Master. 

1 Assistant-Suargeon. 

2 Staff-Serjeants. 

» § 16 Corporals. 
Rank and File } 384 privates. 
Formed into four Companies. 

Arms to be issued to the Ordnance Storekec per, &c. &e., 
and clothing and equipment to be conducted in strict con- 
formity with Article 9 of the Treasury Instractions. . . . 

In my despatch to your lordship, No. 17, of the 4th 
instant, I stated that, upon the urgent tation of 
Major-General Somerset, setting forth his want of a Euro- 
pean force, placed as he is in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the principal scene of the Hottentot revolution, I bad 
authorised him to raise a corps of that description. 1 have 
now to that having succeeded in ron a of 
300 Englishmen, and 100 men of other classes, not 
tentot, from the levies forwarded from the western dis- 
tricts, and having been ensbled to march this corps tw 
force Major-General Somerset, I have rescinded the autho- 
rity to raise the European corps to which I allude. The 
Major-General is, however, empowered to increase the corps 
which I have sent him to 600 men. 


No bad thing for even a gentleman farmer to be 





most dangerous rising of our black allies and fel- 
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when prices are low. But should he happen, at 
the same time, to furnish any part of the supplies, 
itis, of course, working double tides. 


Froxstizre District Onpers—Norice. 
Fort Hare, December 31, 1850. 

The following Memorandum from his Excellency the 
Governor is published for general information : 

I hereby authorise Colonel Somerset, as Commandant- 
General, while 1 return to King William’s Town, to collect 
every available soldier in order to move on Fort White, 
Fort Cox, and Fort Hare, to issue whatever order he may 
deem expedient for the good of the service to the inha- 
bitants of the frontier districts—to raise levies and to issue 
rations to such of her Majesty's subjects as are militarily 
employed, or to such military settlers as are totally desti- 
tute. An allowance of 6d. per diem is preferable to issue of 
rations, where practicable, for all supplies must be econo- 
mised as much as possible. 

(Signed) H. G, Smita. 


Trade also prospers, even in calamitous times ! 


In districts where there are no ordnance stores, the Civil 
Commissioner, or, in his absence, the Magistrate, will pur- 
chase from the merchants’ stores such ammunition as may 
be required for their burghers. 


But the women can pen the sheep and sell them, 
as wellas mind the shop. The men are off for the 
field. ‘There is no end of sport. 


On the morning of the 4th I proceeded with two six- 
pounders, three companies of the 73rd Regiment, 100 Cape 
Mounted Riflemen, the Riversdale and Albany Levies, and 
the Fort Petty Fingoes, in all about 1150 men, by the Line 
Drift Road to Seyolo'’s kraa). No opposition was made to 
my marcb, and I destroyed Seyolo’s kraal, taking a few 
cattle in the neighbourhood of it. 

We captured upon the whole about 800 head of cattle, 
about 100 of which were lost last night by the carelessness 
of the cattle-guard. 

Our casualties amounted to one Fingoe killed. 

If the weather [had favoured us more, I have no doubt 
that we should have captured large numbers of cattle, but 
during the whele three days it was most unfavourable to 
our operations. .. . 

Daring Colonel Mackinnon's operations the whole of the 
forces of the enemy were assembled to oppose him, and a 
quantity of cattle belonging to Seyolo and Umlangini was 
consequently left exposed; a body of Fingoes from Fort 
Peddie, posted by order of the Commander-in-Chief to co- 
operate with Colonel Mackinnon, made a successful inroad 
into the enemy's country, and carried off 440 head of 
cattle. No warfare requires more energy and exertion than 
that waged against barbarians; and his Excellency con- 
gratulates Colonel Mackinnon and the troops upon the 
successful issue of their operations. 

(Signed) A. J. Cioere, 
Lieut. Col., Deputy Quarter-Master General. 


Sometimes the work is rather sharp. Ten oxen 


cost about three-fourths of a Fingoe. 


A very sharp engagement was continued for two hours 
and ahalf without intermission. While this was going on, 
a body of Kaffirs from the Upper Chumie, and led on by 
Soga, the principal chief belonging to the Mission Station 
in the Chumie, attacked the rear of the cattle in Alice, and 
succeeded in capturing about 200 head. The brother of 
this man, whose name was Manana (well known in Gra- 
ham's Town), was shot in Alice. ... Upwards of 100 
bodies lay about, and numbers of wounded were carried 
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away during the operations. ... The action was mos 
severe, and the fire most spirited and determined. I hare 
to regret the loss of 6 Fingoes killed and 10 wounded 


severely. 

A church, too, is now and then found to be in 
the way. 

The church contained about 140 Hotteniots and a larg: 
party of Mapassa’s people ; that chief himself is said also 
to have been present in the church. After burning the 
large missionaries’ house, forty yards from the church, and 
finding that I could not fire the roof of the latter, which 
was wet and covered with clay, I brought our people out of 
the village, after six and a half hours’ fighting, part of the 
time very severe. I lost one burgher and eight Fingoer 
killed, and seventeen wounded; the loss of the enemy is 
said to have exceeded forty killed and wounded. We took 
600 head of cattle, and lost a few horses. 

And in the partition of the booty, the black allies 
seem to make occasionally a judicious selection, 
We can picture to ourselves the awkward position 
of Colonel Somerset with 400 women and children, 
all black and hungry, the Fingo levy having ap 
propriated the four-legged cattle. 

I have four men dangerously wounded and four horses 
killed; Lieutenant Pitt badly shot through the leg; als 
Daly and two native soldiers. I have upwards of 160 
prisoners, 70 to 100 stand of arms, and 400 women ané 
children. I have destroyed the fort and all its content, 
We have several waggons, but very few cattle but what fel 
into the hands of the Fingoes. 

This being the history of a Kaffir war, with the 
episodes of clearing a bush while the enemy makes 
a razzia into the colony, driving off and destroying 
100,000 head of cattle in a morning, peace fol- 
lows; then come compensation-claims from the 
parties taken from their homes to make levies for 
losses sustained in their absence. New prepam 
tions have also to be made for coming campaigns, 
forts to be built and repaired in the usual style. We 
have been favoured with a few specimens of the 
way in which the last two millions went, in the 
blue-books. These books we may venture to 
recommend, with a key like that which we have 
here given, as not unentertaining reading. 

This is a different style of infusing prosperity 
into a colony from that slow, old fashioned Duteh 
method of farming and fraternising with the 
blacks in peaceful industry. If we make brothers 
in arms of them it is quite derogatory enough to 
white blood in the opinion of a Colonial Govern 
ment. John Bull, in the mean time, pays the 
piper for warlike operations which he would not 
do to encourage peaceful adventure. A loan foré 
cotton or sugar-plantation would, like the appli 
cation for ground rent free, be scouted by Gover 
ment in the House of Commons, which will have 
to vote four millions for the present Kaffir wat, 
and not then be secure against its ministers, theif 
governors, or the v»fortunate South Africa 


aborigines. 
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It is recorded, in the “ Life of Nelson,” 
that while he was in command of the Channel 
Fleet, he received from the Naval Secretary a 
despatch containing a reprimand for the expendi- 
ture of certain moneys, defrayed for sanitary im- 
provements on his own mere autherity. That 
truly great man, in the presence of his officers, 
throwing down the letter with contempt, thus 
relieved the honest indignation of his heart: 
“There, gentlemen, read that! They taunt me 
with extravagance ; but I will dare to tell these 
economising lords that it is impossible for any ex- 

nditure to be extravagant that is successfully in- 
curred for the heakh and comfort of the brave 
fellows under my command.” It were well for 
the population of London, and for that of the en- 
tire kingdom, if this generous sentiment could find 
an echo in the breasts of our political commanders 
at the helm of state. In each single week, more 
public money is expended by them, in the present 
Caffre war, than would suffice to arrest the formid- 
able progress of taint-of-blood disease, in this our 
huge metropolis of London :—“‘ Whip me such 
economists, thou great God of nature.” It is 
the object of the present statement to show, by 
conclusive and unanswerable statistics, that for 
seven years, making all due allowances for real 
increase of population, zymotic or blood-taint- 
disease has notably and alarmingly increased ; is 
notably and alarmingly increasing ; and, unless we 
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to authority. Again, they were told, if they used 

the word at all, to preface it with the prenomen 
“English ;" though, in point of fact, the registrar 
himself dates it, no matter from what cause, from 
a period of only a few years past. Nothing can 
_well be more puerile than a studied concealment 
of this sort. The beardless boy may be pardoned 
for pernicious secrecy in his first troubles, but not 
an adult and overgrown nation. 

Obsta principiis, sero medicina paratur 
Cum mala per longas convaluere moras, 

The fifty-two weekly returns ending December 
27th, 1851, shows in the aggregate a mortality 
within the London districts of 55,359. The 
deaths in 1849 were 48,579. The year last ex- 
piring presents us with an increase of nearly one- 
sixth upon the total of its predecessor. But to state 
the matter more plainly, the mortality of 1851 
exceeds the mortality of any and every preceding 
year, save and except that of the two years which 
prefaced the calamity of 1849, and that of 1849 
itself. If we exclude the year 1849, and make a 
proper allowance for real increase of population, 
whether we calculate upon a sexennial, decennial 
or duodecimal aggregate, we shall find the deaths 
of 1851 exceeding any fairly-deduced annual 
average. But it is not merely by reference to 
such a mean that the true character of the future 
is to be fore-shadowed. If we find that blood- 
taint diseases generally are taking on the same 





be content to renew the horrors of 1849, ought, by 
every human means, to be diminished. The ob- 
ject is no less than to arouse and instruct authority ; | 
to enlist the philanthropist and the statistician ; to 
withdraw the film from the eyes of the blind, and 
the veil which has been thrown oter a subject 
second in importance to none. Will the public 
believe that 8000 persons died of cholera last 
year, within the districts comprised in the metro- 
politan returns—little more than 200 only being 
recorded in the registrar's weekly returns? The 
reader, indeed, will find the larger proportion 
under the head of diarrhawa; but let him ask his 
medical adviser if this so-called diarrhoea be not 
the same disease in essence. Nay, let him refer to 
the registrar's own published opinion of the identity 
of the two diseases. 

The superficial thinkers, the gossips, and there- 
forethe many, are content to say, “Oh, it is no new 
malady ! it is only the usual summer disease!” Let 
them look to the winter returns, week by week, 
and they will find more deaths occasioned by this 
so-called summer disease, with the thermometer 
at an average mean of 35 deg., than are recorded 
in the earlier weekly returns of the summer. So 
much for calling it exclusively a summer disease. 
Some of the faculty in London were schooled by 


character, and increasing numbers respectively as 
they did in 1847-48, and that their march 
responds in all their chief movements and courses 
to the progress characteristic of those specified 
years, we shall be led unmistakeably to look out 
for an outburst parallel with that of 1849. By 
reference to the official tables it will be seen that 
it took five years, namely, from 1844 to 1849, to 
develope that growing intensity of blood-taint 
which at last crowned the years of incubation. 
We no longer require a quinquennial incubation. 
With a condition of health by comparison cheer- 
ing and satisfactory in 1850, we have managed 
somehow or other to do five years’ work of dete- 
rioration in twelve months. Let him who doubts 
look at the tables. We will not stop to inquire 
how this has happened. What is done cannot be 
undone. Only let us know and understand the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
and though it is impossible to obtain indemnity 
for the errors of the past, let us at least look out 
for some security for the future. To those who 
would inquire in what proportion the deaths of 
the transitory visitors of 1851 were ingredient in 
the totals, it may be answered, not more than a 
few, perhaps two or three hundred. Before the 
general reader can comprehend the various im- 

rtant truths it is our business to supply, it will 
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census of 1851. We imagine him prepared to 
say, “ Oh, we know very well that the population 
of London was declared in 1831 to be a million 
and a half, last year to be 2,362,236, and in the 
census of 1841 it was declared to be 1,948,417, 
showing an increase upon the last decennial period 
of 413,819.” 

Softly, softly, my single-hearted reader ; do not 
be too sure of your calculation. Government 
authorities have another sort of arithmetic. Hear 
the truth. ‘The census of 1851 includes the popu- 
lation of Hampstead, 11,986, not included in 1831 ; 
the population of Wandsworth, 50,764, not in- 
cluded in 1831; that of Lewisham, 34,835, not 
included in 1831 ; and the immense population of 
our docks and of our river, not included in 1841.° 
Add to this many of the straggling outside por- 
tions of the suburban parishes, lazily excluded in 
1841, with an immense enlargement of the area; 
and no inconsiderable portion of parishes in the 
very heart of the metropolis, where the blank forms 
for return were left, indeed, but never called for: 
in a word, they have enlarged their area at each 
census, and the word London has therefore three 
different meanings. What was the extent of the 
neglect of subordinate agents, occasioned by the 
pitifully cheap system of taking districts by con- 
tract, and letting out the work again to untrust- 
worthy persons, can only be known by reference 
to the returns of 184) in detail; or, rather, by 
ascertaining the extent of the deficiency. Hun- 
dreds of housekeepers can testify that, even at open 
shops, the forms were left and the returns never 
called for. ‘The period at which the census was 
more rigidly taken, in the third month of the 
Exhibition year, would also tend to increase the 
deception. The greatest approximation to the 
truth is that there has been, during the decennial 
period, a gradual increase of little more than | per 
cent. per annum. Now see the fallacy of taking 
a decennial weekly average of our weekly mor- 
tality, and then deducting for the docks and river 
population. At all times throughout the ten 
years, the deaths derived from the docks or the 
river must have found their way to the bills of 
mortality just as surely as if the floating population 
had been included in the census of 1841. They 
lo not bury in the docks; they do not bury in the 
river. 

If the increase of population has only been two 
hundred thousand in ten years, why put it down 
at four hundred thousand? Is it to bolster up the 
prosperous character of the port and metropolis of 
London? As well might we saddle our noses 
with magnifying spectacles, that our cherries and 
small fruit may appear larger to the eye. With 
all deference to our officials, to use the language of 
the East, “they make us eat dirt.” Never was a 
more gigantic error diffused among the people, at 
the expense of the people, with a tendency, if not 
with the object, to deceive the people. These 
observations are not voluntarily made in a malign 
spirit of cavilling with authority. It will be seen 





* The districts here named were not included by the Registrar- 
General till the year 1545, 
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that they are unavoidably forced upon us. The tra- 
veller whose progress is arrested by erratic 
brambles must either cut them away or be con- 
tent to quit the path of his induction. It will be 
obvious that it is only upon a tolerably near 
approximation to a correct census that any in- 
ferences as to the improving or deteriorating con- 
dition of a community can be safely grounded ; 
although mere numbers only, without reference 
to other matters, will be found to be unavailing. 

Amid the shuffling conflict of jarring interests, 
which in city phraseology are called gigantic, 
because banded, but which, when correctly ana- 
lysed, and contrasted with the interests of society 
at large, will be found to be peddling and selfish, 
ministers rise and fall, successively assailed, 
puzzled, stupified, and palsied, leaving, as the 
vestiges of their creation, some half-and-half lop- 
sided measure of abortive legislation, sufficient, 
indeed, to show to posterity that their attention 
has been turned to the public health, but plainly 
betraying that they have never been brought to an 
adequate conviction or conception of its true im- 
portance. Hence want of zeal, want of energy, 
and the utter absence of any broad, intelligible 
basis, or of harmony in their legislative enact- 
ments. The sanitary bills brought into Parlia- 
ment, as recorded in the public inventory, and the 
parsimonious authorisation of expenditure to work 
them out, have usually crept in at the fag-end ofa 
session. Contrasted with the sums lavished in the 
budget of state vagaries, the amounts voted must 
remind thousands of certain items of mine Hostess’ 
bill against the big-belted Knight :— 


s, d. 
Item, sack, two gallons . . . . 1 « 2 5 8 
Item, anchovies, and sack after supper . 2 6 
Item, bread . oe aoe ek QO O} 





| 





Oh, monstrous! but one halfpenny, worth of 
bread to all this intolerable deal of sack! The 
contrast, in spite of ourselves, forces upon us 4 
very unfavourable idea of the morals and habits of 
the consumers, as it does also of the character of 
the house itself, notwithstanding that. we hear so 
often vaunted through parliamentary committees 
that we are the first moral nation in the world. 

But we pronounce each and all of these half- 
penny items in the public expenditure to be ex- 
travagant, because the measures are inefficient. 
Wellington was looked up to as wisdom personified, 
when in his place as a peer he remarked that this 
great country ought to have no petty wars. We 
know well that he meant to say that they are of all 
the most extravagant. He did but apply a general 
truth to one department of the State, which is 
equally applicable to measures for the public health. 
Magniticence on a scale ample enough to insure 
success is real economy. Insufficient powers, 
petty ways, and contracted means, whether exerted 
against an enemy in the field, or directed to arrest 
a great social evil, will, in the end, be equivalent 
to senselessextravagance. We confess that although 
we can see «early the magnitude of the evil, and 
can indicate the only effective remedy for it, we 
for the present, despair of finding a state-physiciam 
of capacity safficiently enlarged, of humanity suffi- 
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ciently general, with firmness, zeal, power, sagacity, 
and knowledge sufficiently tempered to enable him 
to take that lofty and magnificent attitude at the 
right hand of the throne which shall avail to dis- 
may the selfish and overawe the turbulent repre- 
sentatives of jobbing speculators on the public health 
and the public credulity. When such a man, 
Heaven's best gift to society, shall appear in the 
ascendant, and, throwing his heart into his acts, shall 
feel and diffuse the holy flame of benevolence and 
true patriotism throughout the ranks of the many, 
class-legislators shall hide their diminished heads, 
and banded companies shall be taught that to 
render their operations more wholesome is a charity 
even to themselves, though the change be effected 
at some reduction of their yearly dividends. When 
such a man shall have completed his task, what an 
exhaustless legacy shall he leave to the world? 
Millions shall admire the impression of his ex- 
sanded soul, every where appearing inthe memorials 
he shall have left for the alleviation of their miseries. 
In them still shall his genius breathe; in them still 
shall burn the consecrated Promethean fire of true 
knowledge ; thence shall it dart into the breasts of 
succeeding statesmen, and infuse new life into 
posterity. Would that we could arouse the ex- 
animate statesmen of our own time, and awaken 
their regret for having lost an opportunity so 
precious! Would that we could inflame their 
hearts with a noble emulation of the grandeur and 
magnanimity of the by-gone sanitary “ Magnifi- 
cents” of Europe, Popes, Emperors, Kings, Grand 
Dukes and humbler philanthropists, the Atlases 
who still support the name and dignity of State 
Hygeia, though it be now ranked among the in- 


fertor cares of modern statesmen, among whom, 


however, there is not one who has the eye to con- 
template the sublime eminence once so advanta- 
geotsly occupied for the good of mankind, and 
from which they and their predecessors have 
lamentably fallen, generation after generation. If 
ho arguments are to be tolerated by the moneyed- 
interests of our House of Commons, except those 
which show them how to grasp their present or to 
enlarge their future profits, let them recollect that 
the scale of magnificence for which Sir Hugh 
Middleton was reproached as a mad spendthrift 
projector, ultimately brought to every hundred- 
pound shareholder upwards of ten thousand pounds; 
and let them refer to those rich proprietors who 
till reap the harvest of his exertions. When a 
strong ministry shall be headed by such a premier 
as We desiderate, with the fire and energy of a 
Chatham, exerted for the purposes of peace instead 
of war, then we shall no longer be pestered, session 
aiter session, with fruitless speeches and abortive 
bills on the supply of water, with tirades on the 
known deleterious effects of gas and of smoke, with 
lamentations about crowded lodging-houses and 
the foul condition of our river, with disgusting 
details of intramural interment, or of the inadequate 
onstruction or deficiency of our common sewers, 
or on the seeming discrepancies and contradictory 
testimonies of the magnates of chemical philo- 
sophy ; for the statesman’s eye, glancing from sub- 


ject to subject, piercing through the darkness and 








clouds attempted to be thrown over them, shall re- 
cognise the great truth that all these matters con- 
stitute only integral parts of the difficulty with 
which he has to grapple, and that as “it is the last 
keystone makes the arch,” so all must be designed 
and constructed in harmony, before we can have 
the bridge that will carry us safe over. 

With respect to the Cabinet as at present con- 
stituted, the amount of their intelligence, their 
capacity, and their sanitary exertions to lessen the 
growing sum of human misery presented to us in 
the form of zymotic diseases, is about on a par 
with that of the London costermonger who, under 
the wholesome dread of the vigilant eye of the 
peripatetic humanist, eases the collar of his shoul- 
der-galled ass, and liberally expends a halfpenny 
for flour to cover the sores of the overworked 
brute, his chief productive spring of industry and 
emolument. The working men of the two Boards 
of Registration and Health would do good, if they 
could. Their present ministerial employers could 
not, if they would; for they lack the requisite 
conception for the undertaking, without which no 
set of men can ever be in earnest, and they lack 
the humility indispensable to their enlightenment. 
“Tell me, gentlemen,” says the nominal chief of 
their staff to sombre deputations complaining of 
the social evil—*“tell me what plan you have 
got—what practicable scheme by way of, remedy, 
and I will give it my best consideration. In other 
words, teach me my business as the prime edile 
officer of health, and in process of time I will not 
fail to consider upon the eligibility of setting up 
practice for myself." Meanwhile onward flies 
time, and onward flows the formidable current 
of pest, while listless at its margin reclines the 
Registrar-General, counting the ripples, and num- 
bering the putrid bubbles as — burst, with the 
saine credulity and the same solidity of hope with 
which the simple swain of the fable awaited the 
exhaustion of another stream. Verily, verily, for 
anything he or the worthies at the corner of Par- 
liament-street are allowed to effect, “labitur et 
labetur in omne volubilis evum.” Labouring in 
his vocation, the portly President of the London 
Physicians stumbles on the group, and approach- 
ing them with an air of offended dignity, thus, in 
his wonted suavity, expresses his disgust: “Gen- 
tlemen, why be content listlessly to repose on this 
unwholesome bank? What a beastly mess you 
are making with your swishings and swashings, 
your chlorides, your pumps and your hoses! Quid 
ad rem? Don't you see the current flow faster 
and stronger? What says your Registrar? Does 
not the poor, unbappy man tell you, that out of fifty- 
two weekly returns for 1851, forty-seven are unfa- 
vourable ?—Oh, there he is—Please, sir, to attend 
to me.--You find health deteriorating for —- 
five or six weeks, and then, if your numbers 
favourable but for fourteen days, you announce to 
your fellow-citizens that the health of London is 
favourable! In the present state of your know- 
ledge, you will have to do this twice or even 
thrice a year, be the annual mortality however 
great. Don't you see why? Were you ever at 
the sea-side? Do you know whatisatide? As 
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there is a tide in the affairs of men, so is there 
one in those of pest. These weeks you vaunt of 
are the weeks of transition. Pray, now, study the 
doctrine of epidemic transitions. We know the 
awkward bashfulness which induces grown-up 
gentlemen who have neglected to learn to dance 
to stipulate for taking their lessons in private. 
For the honour of English state medicine, pray 
send for some smart scion of the London Uni- 
versity to give you a grind. The thing is easily 
done. Every pupil's medical primer will tell you, 
‘When the body corporate becomes suddenly and 
temporarily healthy beyond its wonted bearing, 
such phenomena are suspicious, and indicative of 
danger. And the English Hippocrates gives you 
the reason. One autumnal epidemic always stamps 
its dominion over all the rest of the year: when it 
rages, it has the mastery—when it declines, but 
never wholly disappears, other maladies severally 
come in to play their parts. Between the two 
phases there are two, or at most three, weeks 
of transition with a diminished mortality; and 
‘ priore scilicet diathesi confecta nova ne dum 
satis stabilita, &. &e. You know, gentlemen, 
that your predominant tyrant in our time is 
‘London Blood-taint ’—call it cholera, call it 
diarrhoea, or, when the weather gets cold, call it 
bronchitis. In various forms it is now poisoning 
five thousand per annum. ‘They cannot be said to 
die of natural disease. When the weather is hot, 
you tell the people it is English old-fashioned 
summer flux ; when it is cold, you can trace never 
less than two hundred deaths per week by it; and 
placing twenty under the two flux heads of your 
catalogue, you know the rest escape public anim- 
adversion. When matters get very bad, you 
enlarge your figure for correcting your average, 
and taking in periods of pestilence, you put the 
best face you can upon your miseries. By-and- 
by, you will have to retreat on the numbers of 
1665, with a round allowance of two per cent. per 
annum for increased population; a decrease upon 
the average, or, at all events, the smallest increase, 
you will have, if you can get it. Extracted, how- 
ever, as you extract it, such an occasional exposi- 
tion of the smallness of the public sore tempts a 
parody on the old couplet— 


Your wound is great because it is so small ? 
Then ‘twill be greater when there’s none at all. 


So now, gentlemen, I wish you good morning. 
You are all too old to be whipped, but not too old 
to be laughed at; and if your Grand Master, Lord 
John, has the same confidence to direct you how 
to avoid an evidently approaching national cala- 
mity,as he would have in manceuvering a Channel 
fleet or cutting for the stone, at least do not next, 
on the inevitable recurrence of cholera, advise folks 
to salivate themselves with calomel and opium, or 
to exclude from their tables even a moderate pro- 

tion of good wholesome vegetables. If he and 
Kir George disdain to consult us, at least do you 
avoid making English Hygeia the laughing-stock 
of the savans of Europe. Rest upon your oars if 
you like—take your pitiful salaries, with smothered 
resentment at your crippled condition; but have 
the wisdom just to hold vour tongues for the future; 
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look grave, and read Rochefoucault. Meantime, 
at parting, let me do the Registering-officer the 
justice to say, his weekly returns are not useless ; 
for, when he gives two favourable weekly reports 
of London health, the faculty confidently prepare 
for increase of business.” 

We have an imperfect recollection of an anec- 
dote told of that eccentric political constellation, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, whom we rejoice to 
have had as our godfather, maugre the fine which 
our Stafford paternity paid for that honour, in uni- 
son with the mishaps of most of his general friends 
who had the honour of his acquaintance, an ex- 
ample of which occurs in our autograph-book, in 
the form of adishonoured check on Hammersley’s, 
marked “ No effects.’ Walking down St. James's, 
two young brothers, noblemen, each took an arm, 
and, after the usual inquiries after health, foppishly 
demanded his opinion of the virtues of asses’ milk ; 
which, it should seem, had been recommended to 
them both as a remedy for their delicate chests. 

“My dear young friends,” replied Sherry, “I 
am not competent to interfere in such matters ; but 
by all means, if you want to avoid the sad in- 
ference of domestic infirmity which the public 
appearance of these animals at your door never 
fails to indicate, go home and suck one another.” 

Our faith, not otherwise very implicit in the 
genuineness of the anecdote, received strength 
from our investigations of the school whence he 
derived his political creed. Wecan trace in it the 
principle inculcated at the light and soap-taxing 
academy where such men as Fox, Pitt, and, at a 
later period, Canning and Henry Brougham imbibed 
their prejudices against any interference in matters 
of hygeia. The founder of that school taught his 
pupils that these inferior cares belonged to the 
many, and not to state geniuses ; and poet-laureats 
of the time embodied the opinion in their regal 
odes. Do thousands pine from over-work, foul air, 
and the effluvia of factories? Society has plenty 
of benevolence, let them all suck one another. 
Does famine stalk over the land? Society has 
plenty of wealth, let the members of it suck one 
another. Are the many condemned, in a huge 
metropolis, to try to feed like Ghoules, on putridity, 
and like spiders, on poison? ‘There are plenty of 
round, rosv-faced, rich citizens, let the community 
suck one another. Do the many complain that 
they are three ina bed? “The last rose in sum- 
mer” of this political school pronounced that 
Government had better leave emigration to private 
philanthropy; by all means let them suck one 
another. Does the population complain of a general 
water dread, and of having to swallow down a 
Noah’s Ark-full of newly discovered lilliputian 
organics, animal and vegetable? The answer is 
still ready. Social efforts and social competition 
are the best remedies; if thirsty, let them suck 
one another. Are the gas-collectors instructed to 
impress on the consumers that forty-six per cent. 
of their horrible mixture of sulphureted hydrogen, 
hydrogen, light carbureted hydrogen, bicarburet 
of hydrogen, quadricarbureted hydrogen, escapes 
unconsumed, partly ascending to poison the air we 
breathe, and partly, through their pipe-seams, 
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dissolved by the rains descending to poison the 
waters of our old town and suburban wells—what 
is that to your statesman of the oratorical school ? 
Let society rectify the’ error; and, still, we say, let 
them suck one another. 

Do the faculty complain that they are utterly 
without order, without law, in a chaotic state of 
confusion, without protection, and without being 
able to define their own qualifications to practise — 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum ? 
Oh, says Sir James Graham, let them agree or 
eo with their eyes out. Do they complain that 
society is poisoned by quacks and licensed pa- 
tentees of injurious universal nostrums, with 
whom the successive Governments have been 
leagued? Do they complain that Government, 
so far from repressing, has shared in their spoils 
by their stamps and licenses, to the amount of mil- 
lions sterling, diverted from the legitimate current 
of honest, scientific labour ? 
worthy, 7 
° Doubtless the pleasure is as great, 

Of being cheated as to cheat. 

There are plenty of them deriving a large in- 
come from the residuary practice, with which we 
do not meddle; let the asses suck one another! 
Do the philosophers of the art utter piercing regrets 
that new hospitals, in the face of evidence given 
to the committees of the House, are so built, so 
instituted, and so wretchedly managed, that the 
mortality has been one hundred and twenty-five 
per cent. of the average number of inmates, ac- 
cording to the authority of the Registrar General ? 
What's that tous ? Let private benevolence see 
to that; and for the funds to do it with, let them 
suck one another. 
A dawn of new light at last pierces the dark poli- 
tical horizon. We recognise a new method of 
applying private benevolence to a cheap system of 
everlasting emigration, and one much more effec- | 
tive both to diminish surplus population and to 
relieve the gorge of our thoroughfares, than any 
yet proposed by Mr. Charles Pearson. 

Does any Christian philosopher urge upon the 
Government, that while in some parishes of the. 
inetropolis the mortality of workhouses is less than 


Oh, says the same 


Besides, the idea pleases us. , 





eight per cent. of the average number of inmates, 
looking to others we find them reported by the 
same officer to respectively present all inter- 
mediate degrees of mortality up to thirty per cent, ? 
Let the successful edify the unsuccessful and not 
plague us. Let the guardians settle it, and for in- 
formation let them suck one another. Do the 
rural, most industrious, and, in the aggregate, by 
far the most important members of the healing art, 
absurdly called general practitioners, but really 
the general physicians of the public, do these, we 
say, in a mixed tone of sorrow and indignation, 
declare that the scales of their remuneration will 
not allow of their discharging their duty to the 
poor commensurately with progressed science ? 
Still comes the convenient answer; they have 
only to refer to my Lord Brougham’s speeches 
on the Poor-laws, and to suck one another! Verily 
they have sucked one another, and a pretty devil's 
mess they have made of it! 

Ohe! jam satis! Boy! give us our bottle of 


| eau-dle-Cologne, and sprinkle us with roses ! 


Wherever our professional avocations call us, 
still the great social evil stares us in the face! If 
haply we are led to the enlarged suburbs which 
modern proprietors choose to call a something 
“ New-Town,” we pretty generally find a new 
church, or Catholic chapel; and, while we rejoice 
at the charity that points the way to heaven, we 
heartily desiderate as we move through the organic 
mud of the footpaths and contemplate the gulfs 
of knee-deep slough sarcastically called streets, 
that some consideration is not given to making 
more pleasant the ways on earth; for a march 
through filth to godliness, even in the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” seems to us most unnecessary. 

We now have to solicit attention to our investi- 
gation into the history of the extraordinary new 
malady which from year to year appears under the 
various forms of flux-disease and bronchitis, and 
which might not be inaptly called “ London blood- 
taint.’ We will perform this task with a sim- 
plicity and truthfulness that shall challenge and 
secure at once the comprehension and conviction 
of the miscellaneous reader. But first we must 
ask a careful notice of the table below :— 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SUMMARY OF THE LONDON RETURNS OF MORTALITY FOR THE TWELVE YEARS 
1S40—1851. 
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1. All causes ek | 55359 
2. Zymutic Diseases (exclusive 

of Bronchitis) . . . | 
3. Bowel-flux on London Blood-| | 
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} | 
_ taint 9531 §22 543 855 , 1105 S30 OW) | 2308 | 2283 2247 
4. Typhus . . . . . . |) (2380 | 1262 1151) 1174 | 2083 1696 | 1361 | 1796 , 318% 63569 | 2479 | 1923 
5 Bronchitis on London Blood-! 
ee 8° ss 2 ae es 3972 497 665 679 809 1172 | 1686 | 431 | 4543 3030 | 3245 | 3282 
Norr.— Fifty-three weeks were included in the weekly returns of 1847. The fi 
: gures of the third head represent the mortality by 
diarrhera and dysentery, exclusive of summer cholera, which we do not take into aecount. We call diarrhea bowel-flux on London 


blood-taint. The rallel 

years, but in the an ste’ 

x of summer and winter, the climax of the one 
‘owing for modification by reason of intensity of either seaso 





of the two forms of blood-taint is modified by the weather im the summer and winter of an 
te it is sufficiently striking to show the counexion. Such progress i 

occurring after the descensus of the other; but in their annual aggregate 
w, they have ascended together. 
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The reader will compare the relative mortality 
of each year from 1840 to 1851 inclusive. The 
diseases there selected for illustration are those in 
which such new blood-taint are most obvious ; but, 
as might be expected, the many other heads under 
which fatal maladies are comprised are foand to 
be swelled out in a minor degree during the years 
when such blood-taint is most rife. When we 
were young men, it was a very unusual thing in 
London for persons to die merely of flux or loose- 
ness, unless consecutive on some previous chronic 
decay of vital parts. We ourselves were in prac- 
tice for years before we saw such a case. It was 
about the year 1826 when first such instances 
strewed themselves in our path every now and 
then. From that period up to 1831-1832, slowly, 
but surely, bowel-flux gained ground. In these 
years we were visited by the foreign stranger, 
malignant cholera; and the impress left on the 
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year prefaced and foreshadowed by the phenomen, 
of 1846-47-48, as it will again be superadded jy 
a year, or two years, because again foreshadowed 
by the same phenomena. Let any man look at th 
tides, and he cannot fail to see what is comi 
We have happily escaped the greater calamity jp 
the year 1851, and, for the honour of an illustriog 
rson, no man is more gratified than ourselveg 
Still it looks more like an escape thanacure. The 
form of the blood-taint invariably gives way at the 
end of autumn, to be replaced by another form, 
that of bronchitis, in the winter. We are the firg 
to enunciate this fact, although we can imagine nm 
one looking at the table we supply without being 
convinced of it. The form is only determined by 
the season. In hot weather the tainted blood 
determined to the bowels, in cold to our air-tubes, 
The extreme of heat aggravates the one, as the 
extreme of cold the other. Doubtless we have 





general character of disease in this country per-| always had summer flux,® but in former years it 


manently gave a somewhat greater impulse to the 
home product. Yet, up to 1841, we find that in 
the third week in August, the rifest period for 


bowel-flux, it destroyed only at the weekly rate of | 


about twelve persons of all ages. Year after year 
it proceeded by gradual increments up to 1846, 
when, as the table will show, it suddenly pushed 


on its virulent energies to the extent of destroying | 


2,308, independently of those cases located by the 


Registrar under the head of cholera, which are not | 
1846 was followed by nearly a 

similar extent of destruction occurring in 1847. 
had no scarcity to account for our sudden increase 


here included. 


and 1448; and these three years gave unmistake- 


able forewarnings of what might be expected in 
1849, the year of the great calamity. In that year’ 


the Asiatic cholera was superinduced on our now 
yearly social evil, and its impress on the existing 
blood-taint of London increased the joint numbers 
of diarrhoea and dysentery to 3,833, and of the 
more virulent form of cholera to 14,125. Its 
utmost hebdomadal ascent in the summer of 1841 | 
did not exceed 28, and occurred in the week 

ending October 2. Its lowest descensus of the. 
same year was in the week ending November 27, | 
when only 5 persons died of it. Please to observe 

that zymote, or ferment disease, is tidal; and, like | 
the tide, has its highest and lowest point. In 1846 | 
the tide of London blood-taint flux rose highest in | 
the week ending August Sth, when it carried off | 
201; and in the same year it completed its utmost | 
fall in the week ending November 28, the lowest 
figure being 13, exclusive of three cases of dysen- 
tery. ‘The tidal points in 1417 were—highest 171, 
in week ending August 14; lowest 14, in week | 
ending December 25. In 1848—highest 187, in 
week ending July 29; lowest 15, in week ending 
December 23. In 1849—highest fatal tidal point 
indicated, 263, and this in the week ending 
August 25; the lowest was 11, in week ending 
December 29. In 1851], its highest tidal point of 
fatality was 200, in week ending September 6; 
and its lowest 19, in week ending December 20. 
We again repeat, that we above represent only 
London blood-taint flux, and exclude those more 
violent cases enumerated by the registrar under the 


was rarely fatal. Doubtless we have always had 
cholera. Yes; but the old English disease was 
‘wont only to take off at the rate of about 50 in the 
year from a population of 1,800,000, and we ex- 
clude it from our reckoning. Doubtless we have 
‘always had winter bronchitis; but not the fatal 
type which in 1846 suddenly lifted up its head a 
a winter continuation of the summer blood-taint 
Again we say, look at the table. The experienced 
physician will discover the same essence, the same 
vital prostration by secret poisons, and the same 
microscopical condition of the blood. We have 


of mortality ; no severe winters, such as we knoy, 
notwithstanding vulgar prejudice, are the mos 
destructive to animal as to vegetable life. If we 
include the relative increase of bronchitis fatal to 


our blood-tainted population, we shall find that 


5000 were cut off by the summer and winter forms 
of bowel and air-tube flux. ‘The first severe winter 
will show how mercifully we have hitherto bees 
spared in this particular. The mortality of th 
Exhibition year, great as it is, had probably been 
greater, but for the efforts made by all who wished 
well to the undertaking : 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


But whether or not, we shall always feel to om 
dying day a sercne satisfaction, not unmixed with 
thankfulness, that all our suggestions were carried 
out toa tittle. Were we one of the chief philar 
thropists at the Board of Health we would rouse out 
whole staff, and say to the Minister, “Give us the 
power to serve the public; dismiss us, if you like, 
but you shall not degrade us. Either make & 
effective, or take our resignation and all th 
responsibility along with it. What great and er 
larged system of operation can we carry out wher 
we are so straitened as hardly to have authority # 
pay for a cab to follow out the suggestions of ow 
registrar” ‘The witches of Macbeth boasted off 
deed without a name. The gentlemen of Parlis 
ment-street and Somerset House can only vaust 
in their establishment of health “a name withow 
a deed ;” for it is a resting-board, watching the 


al 








term cholera, which was superadded in 1449, a 





* Under twenty deaths per anoum from all forms up to 1820. 
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DURING THE YEAR OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


unchecked progress of death by poison rather than 
by natural disease. 

“No new natural epidemic was ever recorded in the 
annals of medicine as having dogged the steps of the 
victims, like the hound that never quits the scent, 
with the silent but sure increase of pace from year to 
year, and with the invariable uniformity observable 
‘n London blood-taint. Every novice of our acade- 
mies reads in the works of the fathers of medicine 
that it is the Protean changes of natural epidemics, 
their inflections, their chameleon-like transitions, 
both as to symptoms and degree of admissibility 
of cure, that constitutes their greatest difficulty. 
Such is the characteristic of natural disease. But 
arsenic, mephitic gases, and all other poisons, ever 
have acted, and ever will act, in the ratio of dose 
and resisting power of the body corporate, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Infinites- 
imal doses will purge, gripe, taint the blood and 
destroy life. This is the grand test whereby 
natural disease may be distinguished from death 
by poison. ‘The evil cannot be rectified by the 
course taken by our Registrar-General in 1851. 
In vain will he augment his allowance for increase 
of population. In vain, after wriggling with slow 
increments, will he boldly approach to a duplication 
of his figures for allowance for increase of popula- 
tion, as he has done only within a time very re- 
cent. The laudable object of these changes, to 
show an average decrease, still escapes his grasp, 
as if to mock his pursuit. It will be a source of 
melancholy amusement to pursue him in his awk- 
ward attempts to put the best face upon growing 
disease during the Exhibition year. After giving 
twenty-seven unfavourable weekly returns ex- 
pressive of his regret, surprise and alarm; in his 
twenty-eighth (July 12) he takes courage and an- 
nounces a favourable aspect; in his twenty-ninth, 
again raising his allowance for increase of popula- 
tion, he again finds material on which to repeat his 
favourable opinion. Here ends his fortnight’s 
triumph. The Chairman of the Board of Health 
was then told what was seen clearly, that these two 
weeks were the weeks of natural transition, agree- 
ably with a law of epidemics well understood. 
Accordingly, out comes his return for July 26, 
and with it an increase of mortality from 873 to 
56, and onward flowed the tide of death till the 
next weeks of transition, which began in the week 
ending November 1; although it will be seen that 
by increasing his figure for supposed increases of 
population, just in proportion as town had become 
empty, he tries to anticipate nature by several 
weeks. Again he has his fortnight’s period of 
transition and rests. Again he congratulates his 
readers; but on the 15th of November he is again 
compelled to announce a sudden and formidable 
increase, which week by week maintains the cha- 
racter for the remainder of the year, and will go 
“nh maintaining it. Now this is pitiful, and the 
nore so from men whv have the presumption to 
criticise Sydenham, a perusal of whose pages 
would save thein for the future from such humi- 
liation, The reader, if conversant with the nature 
and spirit of evidence, will observe a feverish 
atXlety in the reports (amiable perhaps), inducing 
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him to overprove his case. Thus he commences 
the present year, 1852, by announcing | ,297 deaths ; 
and not content to deduce in his own way an 
agreement in amount with the corrected average, 
he adds, moreover, by way of clinching his 
assertion, that he has included various deaths in 
which coroners held inquests, which properly be- 
long to previous weeks, as if such additional 
numbers did not usually come in at the first week 
of the year.? Supposing his second view to be 
correct, then his average is wrong. If the average 
be correct, the sentence which follows is a mere 
delusion. Let the reader refer to the first week of 
the previous year, and he will find the same inquest- 
items, and let him recollect that the comparison 
and average is upon the first inquest-itema—in- 
cluding weeks of ten years. Thus he will discover 
the value and object of this supplementary official 
remark. 

In these remarks we have no desire to derogate 


from what has been done in former years, but to 








exclaim against official indifference at the last 
year's alarming retrogress of health. The history 
of former and earlier years, from the first organi- 
sation of their board, will convince any person who 
has patience to make the research that the increased 
mortality of London has never so much depended 
on increase of population as it has on sanitary neg- 
lect ; and that, under sanitary exertions, the largest 
diminution of it has occurred under the greatest 
increase of population. Can we forget that when 
the census of London the less stood at 1,594,890, 
the annual mortality of 1837-38 presented (inde- 
pendently of the cholera of 1832) 53,597? <As- 
suming the rate of mortality of earlier periods 
before and in the infancy of the existence of the 
Board of Health, with such a corrected average for 
increase as that adopted by our Registrar, the mor- 
tality of London ought to be 70,000 a-year. If 
such a system of altering their scale for increase, 
almost to a duplex, be their only remedy, God help 
the inhabitants of London ! 

To use their own words, “'The metropolis has 
in itself all the elements of a healthy city. If the 


| tides leave the banks of the ‘Thames exposed, that 


great river sweeps through the city from west to 
east, and the winds rush fresh over its waters. 
The land rises in undulations to Hampstead-heath 
and the Surrey hills; rune water is abundant (?), 
and would flow under almost every street; the 
artificial heat and gas, noisome as it sometimes is, 
ascends in a vast column to the sky, and is replaced 
by under-currents from the surrounding country. 
Their wealth enables the citizens to take advantage 
of all the suggestions, discoveries and resources of 
modern science ; so that the metropolis need neither 
be fatal to so large a portion of its inhabitants, nor 
undermine or damage the health of those who are 
collected every year within its cireuit.” (Vide 
Hare’s Letter in the Second Annual —— of 
the Registrar-General, 1840.) So far as Nature's 
bounty is concerned, all he says is true; but as to 
the purity of the water, or the successful riddance 
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* He does not tell his readers, what his table will show, that 
he has struck out the lightest year from bis decennial average 
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The reader will compare the relative mortality 
of each year from 1840 to 1851 inclusive. The 
diseases there selected for illustration are those in 
which such new blood-taint are most obvious ; but, 
as might be expected, the many other heads under 
which fatal maladies are comprised are foand to 
be swelled out in a minor degree during the years 
when such blood-taint is most rife. When we 
were young men, it was a very unusual thing in 
London for persons to die merely of fiux or loose- 
ness, unless consecutive on some previous chronic 
decay of vital parts. We ourselves were in prac- 
tice for years before we saw such a case. It was 
about the year 1826 when first such instances 
strewed themselves in our path every now and 
then. From that period up to 1831-1832, slowly, 
but surely, bowel-flux gained ground. In these 
years we were visited by the foreign stranger, 





malignant cholera; and the impress left on the 
general character of disease in this country per- | 
manently gave a somewhat greater impulse to the | 
home product. Yet, up to 1841, we find that in’ 


the third week in August, the rifest period for. 
bowel-flux, it destroyed only at the weekly rate of | 
about twelve persons of all ages. Year after year. 
always had winter bronchitis; but not the fatal 


it proceeded by gradual increments up to 1846, 
when, as the table will show, it suddenly pushed 
on its virnlent energies to the extent of destroying | 
2,308, independently of those cases located by the 
Registrar under the head of cholera, which are not 
here included. 1846 was followed by nearly a. 
similar extent of destruction occurring in 1847. 
and 1448; and these three years gave unmistake- 
able forewarnings of what might be expected in 
1849, the year of the great calamity. In that year 
the Asiatic cholera was superinduced on our now 
yearly social evil, and its impress on the existing 
blood-taint of London increased the joint numbers 
of diarrhoea and dysentery to 3,833, and of the 
more virulent form of cholera to 14,125. Its 
utmost hebdomadal ascent in the summer of 1841 
did not exceed 28, and occurred in the week 
ending October 2. Its lowest descensus of the 
same year was in the week ending November 27, 
when only 3 persons died of it. Please to observe 
that zymote, or ferment disease, is tidal; and, like | 
the tide, has its highest and lowest point. In 1846) 
the tide of London blood-taint flux rose highest in | 
the week ending August 8th, when it carried off | 
201; and in the same year it completed its utmost | 
fall in the week ending November 2, the lowest | 
figure being 13, exclusive of three cases of dysen- 

tery. ‘The tidal points in 1847 were—highest 171, 

in week ending August 14; lowest 14, in week | 
ending December 25. In 1848—highest 187, in| 
week ending July 29; lowest 15, in week ending 
December 23. In 1849—highest fatal tidal point 
indicated, 263, and this in the week ending 
August 25; the lowest was 11, in week ending 
December 29. In 1851, its highest tidal point of 
fatality was 200, in week ending September 6; 
and its lowest 19, in week ending December 20. 
We again repeat, that we above represent only 
London blood-taint flux, and exclude those more 
violent cases enumerated by the registrar under the 
term cholera, which was superadded in 1549, a 
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year prefaced and foreshadowed by the phenomen 
of 1846-47-48, as it will again be superadded jy 
a year, or two years, because again foreshadowed 
by the same phenomena. Let any man look at the 
tides, and he cannot fail to see what is coming 
We have happily escaped the greater calamity jy 
the year 1851, and, for the honour of an illustriog 
person, no man is more gratified than ourselves 
Still it looks more like an escape thana cure. The 
form of the blood-taint invariably gives way at the 
end of autumn, to be replaced by another form, 
that of bronchitis, in the winter. We are the firg 
to enunciate this fact, although we can imagine no 
one looking at the table we supply without being 
convinced of it. The form is only determined by 
the season. In hot weather the tainted blood i 
determined to the bowels, in cold to our air-tube, 
The extreme of heat aggravates the one, as the 
extreme of cold the other. Doubtless we have 
always had summer flux,® but in former years it 
was rarely fatal. Doubtless we have always had 
cholera. Yes; but the old English disease was 
wont only to take off at the rate of about 50 in the 
year from a population of 1,800,000, and we ex- 
clude it from our reckoning. Doubtless we have 


type which in 1846 suddenly lifted up its head a 
a winter continuation of the summer blood-taint 
Again we say, look at the table. The experienced 


physician will discover the same essence, the same 


vital prostration by secret poisons, and the same 


‘microscopical condition of the blood. We have § 
had no scarcity to account for cur sudden increase 
_of mortality ; no severe winters, such as we knoy, 
notwithstanding vulgar prejudice, are the mos 
destructive to animal as to vegetable life. If we 


include the relative increase of bronchitis fatal to 


our blood-tainted population, we shall find that 


5000 were cut off by the summer and winter forms 
of bowel and air-tube flux. ‘The first severe winter 


will show how mercifully we have hitherto bees 


spared in this particular. The mortality of the 
Exhibition year, great as it is, had probably been 


greater, but for the efforts made by all who wished 


well to the undertaking : 
Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


But whether or not, we shall always feel to om 
dying day a sercne satisfaction, not unmixed with 
thankfulness, that all our suggestions were carried 
out toa tittle. Were we one of the chief philar 
thropists at the Board of Health we would rouse ow 
whole staff, and say to the Minister, “Give us the 
power to serve the public; dismiss us, if you like, 
but you shall not degrade us. Either make & 
effective, or take our resignation and all the 
responsibility along with it. What great and er 
larged system of operation can we carry out whet 
we are so straitened as hardly to have authority # 
pay for a cab to follow out the suggestions of ow 
registrar” ‘The witches of Macbeth boasted of 8 
deed without a name. The gentlemen of Parlis 
ment-street and Somerset House can only vaust 
in their establishment of health “a name withow 
a deed ;” for it is a resting-board, watching the 
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* Under twenty deaths per annum from all forms up to 1820. 
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DURING THE YEAR OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


unchecked progress of death by poison rather than 
by natural disease. 

“No new natural epidemic was ever recorded in the 
annals of medicine as having dogged the steps of the 
victims, like the hound that never quits the scent, 
with the silent but sure increase of pace from year to 
year, and with the invariable uniformity observable 
in London blood-taint. Every novice of our acade- 
mies reads in the works of the fathers of medicine 
that it is the Protean changes of natural epidemics, 
their inflections, their chameleon-like transitions, 


both as to symptoms and degree of admissibility | 


of cure, that constitutes their greatest difficulty. 
Such is the characteristic of natural disease. But 
arsenic, mephitic gases, and all other poisons, ever 
have acted, and ever will act, in the ratio of dose 
and resisting power of the body corporate, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Infinites- 
imal doses will purge, gripe, taint the blood and 
destroy life. This is the grand test whereby 


natural disease may be distinguished from death | 


by poison. ‘The evil cannot be rectified by the 
course taken by our Registrar-General in 1851. 


In vain will he augment his allowance for increase | } 
sation of their board, will convince any person who 


of population. In vain, after wriggling with slow 
increments, will he boldly approach to a duplication 
of his figures for allowance for increase of popula- 
tion, as he has done only within a time very re- 
cent. The laudable object of these changes, to 
show an average decrease, still escapes his grasp, 
as if to mock his pursuit. It will be a source of 
melancholy amusement to pursue him in his awk- 
ward attempts to put the best face upon growing 
disease during the Exhibition year. After giving 
twenty-seven unfavourable weekly returns ex- 
pressive of his regret, surprise and alarm; in his 
twenty-eighth (July 12) he takes courage and an- 
nounces a favourable aspect; in his twenty-ninth, 
again raising his allowance for increase of popula- 
tion, he again finds material on which to repeat his 
favourable opinion. Here ends his fortnight’s 
triumph. The Chairman of the Board of Health 
was then told what was seen clearly, that these two 
weeks were the weeks of natural transition, agree- 
ably with a law of epidemics well understood. 
Accordingly, ont comes his return for July 26, 
and with it an increase of mortality from 873 to 
56, and onward flowed the tide of death till the 
next weeks of transition, which began in the week 
ending November 1; although it will be seen that 
by increasing his figure for supposed increases of 
Population, just in proportion as town had become 
empty, he tries to anticipate nature by several 
weeks. Again he has his fortnight’s period of 
transition and rests. Again he congratulates his 
readers; but on the 15th of November he is again 
compelled to announce a sudden and formidable 
increase, which weck by week maintains the cha- 
racter for the remainder of the year, and will go 
“h Maintaining it. Now this is pitiful, and the 
nore so from men who have the presumption to 
criticise Sydenham, a perusal of whose pages 
would save thei for the future from such humi- 
liation, The reader, if conversant with the nature 
and spirit of evidence, will observe a feverish 
auXlety in the reports (amiable perbaps), inducing 
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him to overprove his case. Thus he commences 
the present year, 1852, by announcing 1,297 deaths ; 
and not content to deduce in his own way an 
agreement in amount with the corrected average, 
he adds, moreover, by way of clinching his 
assertion, that he has included various deaths in 
which coroners held inquests, which properly be- 
long to previous weeks, as if such additional 
numbers did not usually come in at the first week 
of the year.? Supposing his second view to be 
correct, then his average is wrong. If the average 
be correct, the sentence which follows is a mere 
delusion. Let the reader refer to the first week of 
the previous year, and he will find the same inquest- 
items, and let him recollect that the comparison 


and average is upon the first inquest-itema—in- 


cluding weeks of ten years. Thus he will! discover 
the value and object of this supplementary official 
remark. 

In these remarks we have no desire to derogate 
from what has been done in former years, but to 
exclaim against official indifference at the last 
year's alarming retrogress of health. The history 
of former and earlier years, from the first organi- 


has patience to make the research that the increased 
mortality of London has never so much depended 
on increase of population as it has on sanitary neg- 
lect ; and that, under sanitary exertions, the largest 
diminution of it has occurred under the greatest 
increase of population. Can we forget that when 
the census of London the less stood at 1,694,890, 
the annual mortality of 1837-38 presented (inde- 
pendently of the cholera of 1832) 53,597? As- 
suming the rate of mortality of earlier periods 
before and in the infancy of the existence of the 
Board of Health, with such a corrected average for 
increase as that adupted by our Registrar, the mor- 
tality of London ought to be 70,000 a-year. If 
such a system of altering their scale for increase, 
almost to a duplex, be their only remedy, God help 
the inhabitants of London ! 

To use their own words, “The metropolis has 
in itself all the elements of a healthy city. If the 
tides leave the banks of the ‘Thames exposed, that 
great river sweeps through the city from west to 
east, and the winds rush fresh over its waters. 
The land rises in undulations to Hampestead-heath 
and the Surrey hills; pure water is abundant (?), 
aud would flow under almost every street; the 
artificial heat and gas, noisome as it sometimes is, 
ascends in a vast column to the sky, and is replaced 
by under-currents from the surrounding country. 
Their wealth enables the citizens to take advantage 
of all the suggestions, discoveries and resources of 
modern science ; so that the metropolis need neither 
be fatal to so large a portion of its inhabitants, nor 
undermine or damage the health of those who are 
collected every year within its circuit.” (Vide 
Hare's Letter in the Second Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General, 1840.) So far as Nature's 
bounty is concerned, all he says is true; but as to 
the purity of the water, or the successful riddance 
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* He does not tell his readers, what his table will show, that 
he bas struck out the lightest year from his decennial average 
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of the gas, or any confidence in the wealthy of the 
metropolis being able, even, if willing, “to secure 
the discoveries and resources of modern science,” 
&e. &., credat qui vult. When our sanitarian 
officer wrote thus, all to him appeared couleur de 
rose. Newly-installed and newly-ealaried, he had 
no gloomy reflections that it is tothe wealthy pro- 
jectors and manufacturers, in a word to the mar- 
riage of enormous wealth to that productive but 
mischievous bride, that artful hand-maiden, Modern 
Chemistry, that we owe more than half the mischief. 
The reporter seems to have been enjoying that 
félicité parfaite, rudely but frankly expressed in 
the happy man’s song : 

The smoke is good, and the gas is good, 

And the winds are good in hot weather ; 

The water is good, and our river is good, 


And we're all good fellows together. 
Parody on Old Song. 


When we read his eulogium we are tempted to 
exclaim, By Heaven! we have deceived ourselves 
this livelong time! We had thought that in 
our long experience of external agents on the 
body-corporate, we could recollect public wells 
tainted by the gas—ourselves, for example, in- 
sisting upon the poisonous character of that which 
erst graced the foot of the statue at Charing-cross, 
and to the south of that statue, where it is seen no 
more ; for the once-celebrated pump is removed and 
replaced by one at the north. We thought we 
could recollect, whenever we have examined the 
disturbed earth of the streets, finding it uniformly 
saturated with street gas! and year after year we 
thought we had heard complaints in the suburbs, 
of roads noisome with it, of ornamental planta- 
tions destroyed by it, of pipes, when replaced by 
those of larger calibre to meet increased demand, | 
being a cause, inter alia, of local outbreaks of | 
flux and cholera. We had thought that our own 
well at our suburban residence, and several public 
wells founded by charity, had been thus tainted, 
and that there existed irrefragable proofs that the 
London street surface is one mass of poisonous 
earth. “ That great river, too, that sweeps through 
the city from west to east, with the wind rushing 
fresh over its waters,’ we thought it had smelt 
of rotten eggs; and for the abundant supply 
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eliminating factors, nor constrained to act upg 
their will to our own destruction, contra bong 
mores. The Registrar-General may get used & 
it, and so may the Board of Health; but we wij 
tell them it were better for society if both board 
instead of singing their own peans, and mag. 
nifying the superiority of numerical argument 
over Sydenham’s natural method, would first lean 
the laws of epidemics, as inferable from that grea 
authority. It would enable them to see a litt 
further than a fortnight, as it enabled one to tel 
their noble chairman, at the earlier part of th 
year, that flux-disease would necessarily be severe; 
and the deaths rose one-fourth according!y, by the 
bowel-flux alone, on the yearly aggregate amount 
of 1851, compared with that of 1850. The law 
was extracted and supplied, and a pledge gives 
for the result. Lord Seymour and Professor 
Owen, an ex-Commissioner of Health, have the 
vouchers. ‘These laws have for years been before 
the scientific world, and we know that not one has 
ever yet been disproved. We extract a paragraph 
from that code as being illustrative and instructive 
of the nature of London blood-taint flux : 

The atmosphere of organic matter thrown off insensibly 
by every population, more or less dense as a district may nea 
be more or less open or close, and rendered more poisonous unt 


by the exhalation from commun sewers, churchyards, 
vaults, slaughter-houses, cesspools, factories, gas-illumins 


































of pure water—how this world is given to error! 
The eels were said to get used to being skinned, | 
and the apprehensions here expressed in the | 
Registrar-General’s Report, in a sickly year, | 
indeed, but yet at a time when by all the! 
three forms of blood-taint, London folk only, 
died at the rate of ten a week, the year round, | 
are converted, as the gentleman grows older and 
less sensitive, to a serene satisfaction in the year | 
1851; when, from their own figures, as here 
shown, the destruction by London poisons, inde- | 
pendently of natural disease, amounts to 5000 
deaths per annum, or about 100 per week, to say 
nothing of the other thousands, whose health being 
undermined become less able to resist{the various 
maladies which flesh is heir to. The ordinary ills 
are bad enough; but we, no more than legitimate | 
heirs, are bound to accept and act upon the fatal | 
legacies of jobbing companies and smoke-and-filth- | 





tion, &c. &ec., all commingling therein, may be suflicient an} 
to impress destructive force on the living, so as to receive rea 
and impart the processes of reaction in the zymotic prin- oth 
ciples necessary to the spread of typhus fever; but itis fyi 
insufficient to develope epidemical disease, unless aided by on 
that epidemic influence to which all progressive epidemics 
have been traced. A 
In the capricious visits of an exotic, as in sweating- nal 
sickness, the earlier visitations may prove fatal to the dis 
poor: in the latter the poor shall escape altegether, and tra 
the highest classes shall be the victims. Thus in the three 
first visits of the sweating-sickness the rich escapel; im om 
the fourth they began to suffer; in the fifth severely; and tel 
in the sixth extensively and exclusively, the poor escaping inf 
universally. So, in our own time, this capricious character po 
of new epidemics is still preserved. The Irish typhus, 4 
new epidemic, which first appeared in 1816, was for many : 
years limited to the poor; but in the progression of its air 
unhappy naturalisation it has found its way to the upper fac 
classes, and when contagiously introduced among tbeit sit 
families it is growing proportionably more fatal to them M. 
than to the poor themselves.* by 
As in common poisons some, as for example tobaces, . 
hydrocyanic acid, foxglove, er the ancient state poison of le 
Athens, subdue and extinguish the powers of life without an 
exciting reaction; others equally fatal excite violent inflam- mn 
matory reaction and excessive heat; as corrosive subli- m: 


mate, arsenic, cantharides; so it is with atmospheri¢ 
poisons developed by chemical and epidemical forces i 
manufacturing towns —some are remarkable for theif 
relaxing and prostrating effects on the nerves and tissues, cA 
as cholera superadded on London blood-taint, others for ( 
rapidly developing violent, active, and destructive inflam , 
mations, as plague; and some forces also, like commo® 
poisons, produce mixed effects, as that of violent influenz® 
Reference to the registry of disease all over the w 
just as special reference to the registry of disease in Grest 
Britain, and to our army and navy medical returns from 
all our possessions, will show that bowel-flux when epi 
demic arrests catarrh; and, vice versd, the number of cases 








* The mortality (according to a Government report) has bees 
much greater among the higher ranks of suciety whom the diseat® 
has attacked, than in the labouring-classes; and the physicias® 
and otier attendants, as well as the clergy, have felt its destructive 
force in much more than an ordinary proportion. 















¢ catarth or bronchitis will gradually ascend in an exact 
‘o with the descent of bowel-fiax. In all epidemics, 
sinary and extraordinary, naturalised and exotic, in pro- 
sortion “as the forces relax the bowels they will manifest 
s energetic action on the skin and on the air-passages ; 
sot excepting the poisonous epidemic forces of small- 
oe for this last has at one time manifested its influence 
»y inducing all ordinary febrile symptoms, except the 
ruption, for which in 1668 a diarrhea or spontaneous 

ivation was substituted. This explains why, in Asiatic 
bolera superadded upon its ally epidemic diarrha@a, the 
ever of reaction is languid and indistinct.— From “ The 
ues of Epidemics, or Code of Safety, by G. F. Collier, 


D." 


It is but reasonable that as we have spoken so 
reely of the extent of a great social evil, and of 
he reprehensible listlessness with which it is 
llowed to spread, that we should be prepared with 


















gives hints for the correction and remedy. 

essor We will do this with the confidence and facility 
> the at can only result from long acquaintance with the 
efore MRsubject in all its bearings. We speak with the 
¢ has iB case of an emeritus professor. Happy the Govern- 
raph BP ment, if they will listen and receive knowledge. 


Thus, if we had their ear, we would address them: 
My lords and gentlemen,—Thirty years ago not 


isibly J twenty people died annually of diarrhea. Now, 
may near 3000 die of it, not from natural disease, but 
mt undermined and poisoned. 


The appearance of a new epidemical disease in 


sida any country ought not to excite surprise; for good 
veive Mm reasons were proferred by John Hunter, and by 
priae others after him, for believing that under the modi- 
iby fying force of epidemical influence new poisons are 
nies ag constantly produced among the poor of great cities. 
A collection of causes concurring produce malig- 
ing- Hm nant and fatally acute disease, simulating epidemical 
b disease, without epidemical influence ; but it is con- 
al trary to the experience of ages that such disease 
fa should permanently spread itself over a great ex- 
and tent of country, unless aided by meteorologic 
ing influence, and developed by the like combined 
¥ potsonous forces. 
ny These poisonous forces have more than doubled 


since 1446, and they are undermining your manu- 
pet Mie facturing population. The remedy is not in a 
‘ingle panacea, but in the judicious use of the state 
Materia Medica. In 1776 the evil was auticipated 
by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and his friend Dr. Brock- 
lesby. Even then (Vide Gentleman's Magazine 
and the Annucl Register for 1776) the Govern- 
inent of that time were told that they could not for 
many years longer be allowed to remain blind to 
‘ue evil, or deafto an appeal for the remedy. We 
do but repeat the advice then given without any 
considerable enlargement or merit of our own. 
Create your proper eedilian officers, incorporate 
‘ueir duties with those of the inspectors of build- 
‘ngs of all kinds above and below the street earth, 
“ Ureece and Rome did in their best times. Let 
all public buildings, whether for worship, amuse- 
nent, or utility, be erected agreeably with the laws 
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interment, and let the numerous places hitherto 
appropriated to that use be converted, after being 
treated with a stratum of quick-lime, into lawns, 
walks, gardens, squares, and such-like useful and 
ornamental objects; but by no means let them be 
built upon. place your foul street-earth with a 
more salubrious material. 

To supply the defect of burying-places, other 
grounds should be chosen, at proper distances, 
on the north side of a city, as southern winds 
are more sultry and likely to convey to the 
inhabitants any noxious exhalation; the diffu- 
sion of which, it is well known, northern winds 
tend rather to check than to promote. See that 
the increase of trade, and crowded assemblage 
consequent thereon, be allowed to produce the 
least possible damage, whether where merchants 
most do congregate or in the more fashionable 
atmosphere of a court. Control, as far as you 
can, the extent and impurities of illuminations and 
lighting; encourage early closing; supply an 
eedilian prosecutor to compete with the companies 
who saturate our street-soil and our wells with 
noisome gas—our water with organic debris. 
Lose no time in purifying our river ; let the 
chemistry of manufacture be compelled to make 
obeisance to the Goddess of Health. Trust not 
the duties of an xdile to a mock analysing com- 
mission, with one commissioner doing his own 
duty, and secretary besides, at his own solitary 
board, not entirely useless under the premier- 
ship of Mr. Thomas Wakley, M.P. In short, 
neither let your army, nor your navy, nor 
the civil population, be poisoned with unwhole- 
some food. Oondescend to think for the many, 
and supply them with some guarantee that they 
be*not dearly and generally 4 rin with unwhole- 
some liquids. Bear in mind that tainted air is 
poisonous, as well as tainted food. Look to your 
hospitals, and to all your benevolent and parochial 
institutions, and see that they be not made hot- 


beds of pest, as some of them are now, without 


the slightest sanitary control, and with a mortality 
of 130 per cent. Give the mechanics more room 
for recreation; give them ball-conrts to their 
baths and wash-houses; and do not be afraid of 
driving them mad, even if they have music and 
reading-rooms there ; it would be better for them 
than the hot, reeking oune- ah where they 
seek relaxation, and more worthy of a great 
nation. In short, my lords and gentlemen, 
look to fire, earth, air and water. The first 
is hourly made an instrument for poisonous 
evolutions; the second is a mass, saturated with 
poison, which we daily tread upon; the third is 
tainted; and the fourth is corru Learn that, 
as twelve pence make a shilling, a sufficing 
number of causes create pest; and do not amuse 
and stultify the people with brass-farthing, abor- 
tive, and, because abortive, expensive attempts at 





, . health, and not at the lawless caprice of wealth 
T fanaticism. Abolish and prohibit all intramural | 





sanitary legislation. Again we say, “ it is the last 
key-stone that makes the arch.” 
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A WILLOW-BRANCH. 






“———- a song of willow.” 


“The spiuners and the knitters i’ the sun, 
And the fond maids who weave with bones, 


Dv use to chant it.” 


‘‘ Tanp heart! you feel it now!” All night, 
Sleepless, I tossed upon my bed ; 
For I had heard that she was wed 

To whom my early love was plight. 


But how we loved, how well and long, 
How full of hope and fond belief, 
With what extremes of joy and grief, 

I sing not—'tis too old a song. 


‘There goes a burden to the song, 
A plaint of Willow, sad and low ; 
"Tis death—or that more bitter we 
When grief is aggravate of wrong. 


Falsehood! thy guilt is mine! For e’er 
‘Three summers those still eves had brought 
To lovers’ hearts so richly fraught, 

My love gallanted otherwhere. 


Then iu the porch with leaves grown o'er, 

And in the little garden—deemed 

A world of flowers while there we dreamed— 
The summer eves were sweet no more. 


Through grove to grove, by wood and mead, 
Her bounding feet, still quickening, flew ; 
But when most fair the prospect grew 

The false mirage proved false indeed. 


Now sce that poor, bewildered face, 
O'er the vast desert turning back ; 
While, lorn of hope, she seeks to track 
The path to unromantic peace. 


Hard heart! you feel it, know it now, 
What ‘tis when all to cheer and bless, 
The dowry of all happiness, 

Is but the memory of a vow. 


And truly I have cause to fear 
My vows may cost me dearly yet, 
Unless the heavenly scribes forget 
Not all were murmured in her ear. 


Mary! my pardon still beseech, 
‘That once, within the sacred shrine 
When we two sat, thy hand in mine, 
To hear the blessed pastor teach, 


I said, “O Heaven! in this high place 
My trne pure love I would aver; 
And when I turn my heart from her 

Then turn from me Thy holy face !” 


The mad blasphemer !—all the while 
The glorious organ pealed aloud ; 
And mid the prayers of all the crowd 
Those words went up that may beguile 
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My soul to death! Peace, Conscience !—pex 
Though with woe-weeds her heart was « 1 
The greater harvest is mine own; \ 

And shall the garner ne'er decrease ? 


For thus it is I dare to say, 
‘Mary, beseech my pardon still!” i 
The cup deceitful hope did fill } 

From her has wholly passed away : 


Another and a surer path 
Her trusting feet unwearied go, ] 
And every eve a Christmas glow ) 
Burns cheerily upon her hearth ; 


While the walls live with shadows glad, 
Of friends who proudly come to see 
In what a joyful dignity 

The wife—the new-made wife—is clad. 


But from my hearth a dull, cold light 
Casteth a pallor on the walls ; 
And every shadow there that falls 
Belongs to Sorrow more than Night. 


I rose; a quiet in the air, 
The sober meekness of the dawn, 
Proclaimed another Sabbath morn— 
A day of love, and rest, and prayer. 


And the thought stung me as as I rose, 
How oft my old love, fresh from sleep, 
Wondered how near she was to w cep— 

For she had waked before her woes— 


And said, “ Whence is thus sullen pain *’ 
And then the start, the fitful sigh, 
The gathering sorrow in her eye, 

When the old snake uncviled again. 


Abroad! abroad! I needs must walk 
Where, rich in all the peerless wealth 
Of morning love enjoyed by stealth, 

We roamed—to wonder more than talk : 


In the vast quiet of content, 
With brimming hearts, with aimless feet, 
And loving eyes that feared to meet— 


-'The traitors were so eloquent! 


For Conscience never pleads so well 
As where we most were innocent : 
In heaven arch-devils might repent 


Who boast of blasphemy in hell. 


O Nature! shall I never know 
What bonds are cast 'twixt thine and mine, 
Our souls, so tranmelled yet divine, 

Thy summer leaves and winter snow ? 


















- Jexicon the languages, 

Howhat, half in love and half in fear, 
The weary traveller stops to hear 

When night-winds whisper in the trees— 


The mystery of the song receive 
That, like a loud triumphal horn, 
Peals o'er the earth the march of morn— 


Or the thanksgiving-psalm of eve ? 


Oh, like a sister good thon art, 
An elder sister, calm and wise, 
With deep, admonitory eyes, 
That search and shame the wayward heart : 


With strength upholding those who fall, 
With fires to weld the broken will, 
With healing for the secret ill, 


And sympathy and peace for all. 


And here in this familiar place— 
Familiar and yet always new, 
Still guised in brighter, sadder hue— 
I know thy kindness face to face. 


For is not this the path we trod, 
The stream we sauntered oft along, 
And heard the lark’s impetuous song 
Beleaguering the gates of God ?— 


Unconscious when—the anthem stilled— 
Each hushed emotion pulsed again, 
That half the music of the strain 

In love's resounding caverns thrilled. 


And here the weird trees and the well— 
The hill upon whose daisied height 
We tarried long to watch the night 

Enfold the homesteads in the dell— 


The sober meads, the grain-fields wide, 
The hedgerows and encrimsoned skies, 
All turn on me her golden eyes, 

And ask her presence at my side. 


I know it well; remind me not 
What here, and here, and there was said ; 
I know, too, that she is not dead, 

Though Death not more could part our lot. 


jut recollections crowd too fast— 
They dim mine eyes, they flood mine ears, 
And swift a spangled haze appears, 

And whelms me in the love-time past. 


Be still, poor heart !—thou canst not beat 

The measure of that happy laugh : 

Sweet ghost! mock not mine eyes, that half 
Believe they track her flying feet. 


And rob my memory no more 

For masques! Indeed I cannot spare 
_ One look of pride, or mirth, or eare, 
Of all the thousands of my store. 


Tis vain — resume that transient grace, 
And smile, and I'll believe the cheat ! 
Oh, thus indeed we used to meet, 

With all that glory on her face !— 


A WILLOW-BRANCH. 
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And this the fragrance of her breath, 
And such the fervour of her kiss! 
Oh, touch my lips again—the bliss 

Shall linger through the pangs of death! 


Behold! a soft, autumnal breeze 
Is circling o'er the sleepy corn ; 
Sedately onward it is borne, 

While reverently bow the trees. 


It wreathes my head with halos cool, 
A robe of penance round me flings, 
And shakes my soul, as angels’ wings 


Swept drooping o'er Bethesda’s pool. 


Rise, O baptismal waters! Roll 
Your soothing wavelets round my heart, 
Anoint with patience all my thought, 
And make this halting spirit whole. 


For not in bonghs of Indian palm, 
O gentle Wind ! hadst thou thy birth ; 
Nor otherwhere in all the earth, 
Except it be Jerusalem ! 


On passed the Wind, with robe outspread 
To catch the melody that fell, 
Like rain-drops, from the sabbath bell ; 
And now careering overhead, 


It fills the homes of great and small, 
The jewelled and unjewelled ear, 
With one low song, serene and clear, 

Enjoining thankfulness on all. 


And I, too, from this haunted ground, 
Where yet forbidden phantoms brood, 
Will turn my steps—with grief subdued, 

But still pervading and profound. 


Farewell, O sister eloquent! 
Ere next I dare to search thee out, 
I'll build this ruined heart about 
With walls of patience and content. 


And there my love in bonds I'll keep, 
Till, starved of thought, it die—and merge 
In those sad drops that o’er the verge 

Of memory trickle to the Deep. 


But count the hours, O happy wife! 
And count the weary, weary days, 
Before that dawn may break, whose rays 
Shall loose the frozen springs of life! 


And when, on thought-compelling eves, 
On watchful nights, you take the book 
Inscribed of Love and Youth, and look 

With melancholy on the leaves— 


Pass o'er those lines my follies stain 
With all unclouded eyes—nor burn 
The very ashes in the urn, 

With fiery embers of disdain. 
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THE WORKING-MAN’S 


BY A WORKING-MAN. 


SECTION XIL-——BIRTH OF A BLUE-BOOK-—THE PRINTERS READER. 


My merry Christmas and first matrimonial plum- 
pudding, which I had a hand in compounding— 
the sprig of mistletoe which I bought for home- 
consumption, the walks in the parks and the 
skatings on the Serpentine during the two days’ 


WAY IN THE WORLD. 









| of our sage senate give rise in the printing 
to what compositors are in the habit of calling 
spurt ;” or, in extreme cases, “a regular fly.” 
shall describe the birth of a blue-book under th 
circumstances for the benefit of the unsophistic 





holiday, the various visits to the grand gastronomic 
displays of butcher, confectioner, and poulterer ; | 
the oratorio at Covent Garden Theatre, where 
Lindley, Mori, and Dragonetti played together: 
these are some of the pleasant reminiscences of our | 
first wedded winter; and though similar scenes 


have been re-enacted a dozen times since then, the | originating in a hint from the overseer, and 


first impressions seem to have reserved no room for. 
succeeding ones, which have left but a transient | 
trace behind them. The new year came in witha 
very icy face, under which encouraging aspect a’ 
crop of beggars sprung up in the streets, and filled | 
the air with the proclamation of their woes. 
Ellen, shocked at their shivering misery, would | 
have relieved, as far as she could, the whole vaga- | 
bond tribe, had I not, with some considerable | 
difficulty, relieved her of the unnecessary load of | 
sympathy which weighed upon her conscience, by | 
showing her the true state of the case. 

As the time drew near for the opening of the 
session of Parliament, we began to prepare at the 
office for the renewal of business under the cus- 
tomary pressure of sudden and impatient demand. | 
As usual in the month of January, the overseer 
was now daily and hourly besieged by applications 
for employment from hands out of work. As a 
matter of policy, old faces were preferred to new, 
but old and new together soon filled the house, 
until every available frame was occupied. The 
Queen opened Parliament, to the great satisfaction 
of crowds of hungry and thirsty typographers ; 
and that small vial of moonshine, the royal speech 
—fit symbol of the forthcoming utterances of the 
two great logocracies of the nation—was for a mo- 
ment in everybody's mouth, and then vanished. 
Thanks to Joseph Hume, at whose instigation the 
types began to dance merrily a few hours after the 
House had met, we had not much time for rit 
cising her Majesty's speech or anything else. | 
Colonial papers, reports of committees, election 
returns, prison statistic:, accounts, and fifty things 
besides, poured in upon us thick and fast. Every | 
one was hurried to its rapid and slovenly consum- | 
mation by the pressure of another Renal 
immediate attention, and, as a general rule, every- | 
thing once taken in hand was prosecuted to its 
conclusion, unless retarded by some unwelcome 
interference from “ another quarter.” Occasionally, 
however, exigencies of a peculiar nature wonld 
occur, when a certain subject of real or fancied 
importance, eclipsing for a time all others, would 
peremptoril | for the production of a blue-book 
instanter, Such panics of impatience on the part 





public, and of that portion of them in partie, 
our friends the buttermen and trunkmakers, 
apply so many of them to purposes of real 
fulness. 

The first inkling of a ‘‘regular fly,” is deri 
from a rumour circulating among the men—oh 
























often arising from suspicion aroused by certy 
prophetic signs which they understand well eno 
—such, for instance, as a withholding of wat 
while there is plenty in store. By this they kun 
that the order to print has been issued, and t 
the temporary lull will soon be succeeded by 
storm. By-and-by comes a regular sequence 
porters from Westminster, each bearing a batch¢ 
copy. These ingenious gentry understand the 
profession to a miracle. Instead of competing i 
employment, by emulating each other in matte 
of punctuality and despatch, they make comme 
cause together, and most probably share the aggr 
gate profits. At any rate they split their packag 
into small portions, so small, indeed, that it wi 
take a dozen of them to carry a ream of paper-i 
division of labour which, as each receives a shilling 
compliment from the printer, is found to answers 
a manner perfectly satisfactory. ‘The manuserg 
received, collated and folioed, and a few oth 
necessary preliminaries first settled, a general orde 
is issued for all hands to suspend everything 2 
progress, to mount cases of a certain specified typ. 
and prepare for copy. Then there is a gene 
burrowing and rummaging in all the dark hols 
dusty corners, and damp cellars of the crazy edit 
for the type in request, and no small amount ¢ 
squabbling and skirmishing for its possession wh# 
found. The foraging, at length successful, fr 
nishes material for the rapid and pattering showé 
of wet metal into the dusty cases. While this lesde 
sleet is descending, the clicker of each companicr 
ship, who has received his allotment of the cops 
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_ gives notice to all that it is waiting in readinet 


and the men as they successively finish “ distribe 
tion,” apply to him for a “ taking ;’ generally afet 
leaves is sufficient to employ them for two or thm 
hours. Inthe meantime the “ quoin-drawer-mas 
drags forth fresh stores of type from the hoarde! 
stack in the cellar, being specially charged to eo 
tinue the supply to prevent the possibility of deb 
through lack of material. At one o'clock 

men are admonished by the clicker that the “Ii 
is on,” or in other words, business recommences,* 
a quarter to two. Some few, who live at a & 
tance, thereupon send for dinner to the neat® 
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cook-shop, and dine in the office, resuming work 
after a hasty meal. At two o'clock the overseer 
makes the round of the office, visiting every room, 
either in person or by deputy, to ascertain that 
overy frame is filled, and that every occupant is in 
a condition to do his duty. A significant silence 

yails, broken only by the low whispering clatter 
of type rushing into periods and paragraphs. The 
overseer retires, and soon after the word is passed 
for night-work—a word far from welcome to any, 
but particularly disagreeable to the older hands who 
have had too much experience of the tax it levies 
upon the constitution, without any conpensating con- 
tribution tothe pocket. During the afternoon hun- 
dreds of thousands of types are lifted into line. 
Soon after the kettles are singing on the fires, and 
at five Mrs. Grundy and her maids bring round hot 
iea on trays for those who decline the trouble of 
brewing for themselves. There is a cessation of 
labour for half an hour, the men congregating 
round the fire, and thrusting lumps of bread on 
long toasting-forks between the bars of the grate. 
Having “tippled their twankay,” and consumed 
the short interval of repose, the men resume work. 


WAY IN THE WORLD. lil 
the vessel ; he then knowingly glances towards the 
bottom of the pot, and if any portion of that is 
not submerged in the liquid, he knows that he 
holds short measure in his hand, and he knows, 
too, to what extent it is short ; ‘‘ because,” says he, 
“a half-pint is a half-pint, length-ways or breadth- 
ways, and no mistake about it.” But we cannot 
waste our time upon beer. We labour on with 
the utmost expedition, and in the course of a few 
hours from the commencement of composition a 
bundle of sheets of first-proofs have accumulated 
on the overseer’s desk, and he now despatches them, 
with the copy, to the several readers to whom the 
volume has been allotted. After an interval of no 
great length, the proof-sheets marked with correc- 
tions begin to return to the respective companion- 
ships. As they arrive the sheets are delivered by 
the clicker to the compositor whose matter com- 
mences the first page; he immediately sets about 
the disagreeable business of repairing his own 
blunders, and, that done, passes the proof to the 
companion whose name is marked at the head of 
the next “taking ;” and so on until the whole is 
corrected, when the man who comes last “ locks 





different quarters. 
head and bawls out “ Proofs!’’ at the top of his 
voice, and forthwith appears a pressman with a 
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matter 


perhaps, an inking roller in his hand. 
the proofs at one of the thousand and one identical 
old wouden presses at which Benjamin Franklin 
wrought as a teetotaller fourscore years ago. | 
The proofs when pulled, with the copy of each 
sheet folded within it, are carried to the overseer's 
closet. 

As evening draws on, Pluto, the pewter Gany- 
mede from the public-house in the lane below, 
makes his welcome appearance, bearing in each 
hand a bunch of pewter pint pots, each containing 
half-a-pint of beer. He carries a memorandum- 
book and a pencil to keep score, and vociferates 





hols as he walks rapidly round, “ Beer, gentlemen! 
dif —gentlemen, beer!” If he utter anything beside it 
nt é is sotto voce, and for private edification. His half- 


pints meet a ready sale ; and it might be imagined, 
seeing that they are vended in pint pots, that he 
is under the temptation to dispense very apochry- 
phal measure. ‘The believers in beer have, how- 
ever, discovered an ingenious check to any attempts 
of the kind. I have heard some of them boast 
that their capacity of swallow was an exact half- 
pint, and that they could detect a fraud of a thim- 
bleful by the guage of their own throats. Without 
questioning their exactness, which, however satis- 
factory to themselves, could not be demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of another, I prefer the mathe- 
matical mode of measurement adopted by the 
many, which is simple and susceptible of demon- 
“tration. It is the briefest operation imaginable ; 
when a thirsty comp. s that he has an unfair 

{-pint, he immediately depresses the pint pot to 
an angle o -five degrees, which of course 


quire of wet paper across his naked arm, and, | 


The first few sheets of the forthcoming volume are | up the form” and carries it to the press, where a 
by this time made up into pages, and the noise of | second proof is pulled for the press-reader. This 
mallets used in locking up the forms resounds from | proof being compared with the first, and the for- 
The clicker runs to the stair- | gotten corrections re-marked, is read with careful 
| deliberation, and then corrected again, by one 


compositor, with equal care, after which it is sent 
down to be worked off; and while it is making 


He pulls | ready a third proof is corrected, if necessary, on 


the press or the machine. Supposing the work to 
have commenced at twelve o'clock in the day, before 
eight in the evening all these operations are going 
on together, and the whirl, bustle and Babylonish 
din of a printing-office are at their height. The 


| banging of mallets, the sawing of “furniture,” the 


creaking of the old press, the shuffling feet of 
messengers, the bawling of twenty voiccs, and the 
endless gabble of reading-boys in the little closets 
which abut upon the composing-rooms—all toge- 
ther form a concert of sweet sounds which tells 
unfavourably upon the labour of him who has not 
sufficient power of abstraction to concentrate his 
attention upon what he is about. 

At half-past nine or ten the men begin to think 
about supper,and the old stagers, knowing the effects 
of night-work upon the system, are careful to victual 
their garrisons for the siege they have to undergo. 
For supper come smoking sheepsheads in halves, 
pork and mutton pies, “slap-bang” or boiled beef, 
and “spotted dog,” a very marly species of plum- 
pudding, from the cook-shop, tir vo with loaves 
of bread, pats of butter cal lumps of cheese, and 
the indispensable pots of foaming beer. The 
temptation to prolong this repast to an inconve- 
nient length is dissi by the vision of the 
overseer flitting ne outskirts of the party, or 

is V 


by the sound of oice in an adjoining room— 
at which the relics of the meal are swept aside 
and the work resumed. Towards midnight there 
is another vision of the r Gap who, 
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brings the grateful beverage to the very verge of 
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nectar, vanishes with the determination to “ go in 
for the horizontal in less than no time.’’ Under 
the impetos of supper the work now progresses 
rapidly. For three or four hours there is neither 
pause nor relaxation, but towards two or three in 
the morning—the hour “when deep sleep falleth 
upon men "—though there be no delay, there is a 
marked change in the character of the scene. -'The 
conversation, at first spirited and general, has 
flagged by degrees until every voice is hushed into 
silence, and the only sounds to be heard are those 
produced by the various operations of labour. I 
have often fancied at such seasons that I had de- 
rived some sort of refreshment from the compa- 
rative lall of a few hours, although they were 
hours of close application to a process not alto- 
gether mechanical—and that the body, which is 
as much the slave of habit as the mind, had ac- 
tually undergone some restorative action, although 
defrauded of its natural rest. This may be a 
mere notiou, though I don't think so—but I leave 
it to wiser heads to determine the question, if it 
be worth determining. 

Morning, dank, misty, and foggy, looks in upon 
the hot, smoky, and reeking den. By this time, 
the atmosphere of the series of black caverns in 
which business is carried on is become disgust- 
ingly nanseous, as well as stiflingly hot. Notwith- 
standing the cold and raw weather without, the 
perspiration streams from every face within. ‘The 
entire building is one huge vapour-bath of dismal 
stenches, from the rank ste&fm of which the soot- 
black walls and ceilings glimmer with moisture. 
The most severe and inveterate catarrh is sweated 
out of the system, to be renewed with increased 
intensity at the first contact with the out-door air. 
As the dull wintry light steals on by slow degrees, 
the candles one by one disappear; and now a few 
of the hands who, from feeble health or advanced 
age, had been allowed to escape the night-work, 
re-occupy their frames. Coming in from the fresh 
air, they are struck aghast with the horrible odour 
which prevails, and make some attempts at venti- 
lation; which being clamoronsly resisted by the 
majority, they are compelled to relinquish. Break- 
fast now comes to recruit our flagging energies, 
and the true value and virtues of hot coffee are 
brought home to many a thirsty conscience. After 
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winked at by the managers. By half-past ty 
however, all are again in their places, refreshg 
with a wash and a clean shave, and some fey 
perhaps, with a brief nap. But the rate of progres 
is sensibly diminished from that of the same hog 
on the previous day. When darkness comes @ 
and the candles are lighted, they burn red, omy 
a visible smoke, and do not give above half th 
light they would yield in a pure air. The fiye 
o'clock tea has lost its refreshing qualities; ay 
when it is over, we drag ourselves unwillingly 
from the sleepy fireside. ‘The tripping foot-fall ¢ 
the boys and lads is transformed to the lounging 
lethargic tread of the clodhopper. Reading-boy 
and apprentices are missing from their places, anj 
do not answer to their names when loudly calle 
for, and at length are discovered snoring in som 
dark and out-of-the-way recess, whither they had 
stealthily slunk off to sleep. Men, too, here ani 
there stretched under their frames, forget them. 
selves, in the hope of being themselves fo 
while they smuggle a surreptitious “forty winks’ 
Though generally discovered, they are allowed tp 
lie for half an hour or so before they are “ kicked 
up” and again set to work. 

Notwithstanding these and various other trifling 
drawbacks, before daylight dawns upon the second 
sleepless night, the whole of the formidable blu- 
book is standing in type, and the corrections be 
remain to bedone. As this process will furni 
occupation but for a small number of hands, lot 
are now drawn for the liberty of going home to 
bed ; and those who are lucky enough to win stat 
off without beat of drum, and leave their less for 
tunate companions to finish the business. A young 
fellow fresh from the country, when left in this 
predicament, presents but a sorry spectacle to the 
view. <A vigil of it may be more than fifty houm, 

sed in an atmosphere that would poison 
vulture, has added twenty years to his aspect, and, 
indeed, he will never thoroughly regain his former 
look. He begins to wander in his speech—a® 
swers incoherently to questions, and staggers about 


‘in a semi-somnolent state—and does the last nece® 


sary office to his last sheet more like a prize 
fighter collecting his exhausted forces for the las 
“round” than anything else I can compare him 
When the concluding sheet is at length despatched 


breakfast most of us are lively and snimated as | to press, the readers crawl forth from their dusty 
ever, and the work goes on with unabated energy, | cribs, and the composing-rooms are empty for the 


except in the case of men past the meridian of remainder of the day. 


In the meanwhile, th 


life, who, by way of economising their strength, | operations of the pressman or machinists, the ware 


stick pretty fast to their stools. By eleven o'clock 
comes the Ganymede again, with his bunches of 
clean pots, but the same unwashed face as yvester- 
day. “ Beer, gentlemen!— gentlemen, beer!” 
meets the same ready response as usual. By-and- 
by the overseer passes round with a satisfied ex- 
— on his countenance, and we learn, from 

ints dropped to the clicker, that we are breaking 
the neck of the business, and shall accomplish the 
undertaking in time if we “look alive.” At one, 
all hands run off to dinner, but not without an 
admonition that time is precious. A return within 
the hour is hardly to be expected, and a little 





tardiness at this crisis, if not allowed, is wisely | man, porter or cookmaid, through whose eco 


houseman and the bookbinders, have all gone @ 
simultaneously with, or else followed so closely | 


upon, those of the compositors, that by twelvt 
o'clock in the day the blue-book is born into the 
world, and a small but sufficient number of damp 
copies are in existence to lie upon the table of the 
House. It would be interesting, were it possi 
to follow the history of the majority of these blae 
books thus convulsively propelled into being. Th 
first stage is ‘the delivery by the agency of th 
printer of a single copy to each of the honou 
members of the Commons’ House, or, more cor 
rectly speaking, toeach honourable member's foe 
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cal offices an immense proportion of them find 
their way to the butter-shop before they are a 
week old. "The butterman, who buys at twopence 
or threepence a pound, and who will take any 
quantity, supplies the stall-bookseller, who thus 
3 to make a fair profit upon thjs very doubt- 

ies of goods, in spite of the Government, 
eid shots itself out of the regular market by 
allowing only half the usual gains of the trade upon 
its publications. When the very ephemeral in- 
terest which such volumes for the most part excite 
has subsided, they fall into the hands of wholesale 
collectors, who make their monthly rounds, and 
buy them up at the price of twenty-eight shillings 
the hundred-weight, and despatch whole stacks of 
them, in bundles of about a ton each, to play the 
part of waste-paper to every town in England. 
Others are hauled off in waggons to the mills and 
crushed into papier mache, a manufacture for which 
they are peculiarly adapted, seeing that, from the 
nature of the nondescript fabric upon which they 
are printed, but very little crushing is required to 
reduce them to a pulp. ‘The public records of a 
century back, when the paper-makers made paper, 
would not at all answer for this purpose, and would 
be rejected as so much impracticable material by 
the modellers of so-called paper ornaments. At 
the close of each session a certain number of copies 
of everything printed are collated in bulky vo- 
lumes, re-paged in manuscript, and bound up with 


® new titles and indexes for deposit in the Museum, 


libraries and record-offices of the United King- 
dom. From the wholesale and sudden destruction 
that awaits nineteen-twentieths of the blue-books 
in the first year of their existence, it not unfre- 


f quently happens that a new edition is called for 


even before that year has expired. There is no 
doubt that this fact is very largely attributable to 
the convenient size of the blue-book page, which 
the shopkeeper regards as the very model of an 
envelope for butter, cheese and sausages ; and there 
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| work again. 
for nobody's dulness but my own, I am a little 





| 


would be no great risk in prophesying that an | look” accordingly and instinctively. 
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reversed; his merits are still-born, in fact to be 
merits they must be so, while his blunders are 
immortalised and last longer than himself, From 
this very cause he has, time out of mind, been 
cordially hated by the authors and writers of 
books, all and sundry. If, as sometimes happens, 
they are forced to communicate or correspond with 
him, they snap at and snub him, and would sum- 
marily scotch him like a viper, did they dare. 
Even the pious and gentle-hearted Cowper grows 
wrathful at the bare thought of him, and spars and 
kicks at him, and maligns and slanders him by 
anticipation, having never yet submitted to his 
good or ill offices. Thus, in a letter to Mr. Unwin, 
dated May, 1781, writes the author of the “ Task,’ 
previous to his first appearance in print: “I shall 
now have an opportunity to correct the press 
myself, an advantage especially important. .A 
single erratum may knock out the brains of a 
whole passage. © ° © © There is to be found 
in a printing-house a presumptuous intermeddler, 
who will fancy himself a poet too,and what is still 
worse, a better than he that employs him. The 
consequence is, that with cobbling, and tinkering, 
and patching on here and there a shred of his own, 
he makes such a difference between the original 
and the copy that an author cannot know his own 
Now as I choose to be responsible 


comforted when I reflect that it will be in my 
power to prevent all such impertinence.” The 
“presumptuous intermeddler”’ is of course the 
printer's reader, who is the established butt and 
target for all abuse levelled at “that confounded 
printer.” Scrub, in the “ Beaux’s Stratagem,” says, 
“I knew they were talking of me, for they laughed 
consumedly ;’ and by an analogous process of 
reasoning, the unfortunate “reader” knows when 
authors storm and furiously rage about the blunders 
of the press, that it is at him that their deadliest 
wrath is levelled—and he puts on a “damned 
But if he is 


edition in small octavo would enjoy an existence | hated by authors, he is detested and abominated by 
ot ‘compositors, to whom he is indeed a standing, or 
With the advance of spring came the short | rather sitting, nuisance and scourge all the days of 


of comparative longevity. 


recess of the Easter week, soon after which I found 
myself in a new position, being promoted, if pro- 
motion it is to be called; and henceforth did duty 
ia a sort of watch-box, in three compartments, as a 
printer's reader from morning to night, and very 
often all night long. As the character, habits, and 
predilections of the very little known and some- 
what mysterious class of functionaries of which I 
now became a member have hitherto been but 
cursorily noticed, I shall endeavour to introduce 
the printer's reader to the public. It is very 
certain that to them he is in some sorta benefactor, 
although no man ever dreams of acknowledging 
his good offices, while the dullest blockhead in the 
world denounces him as an ass.) A grudge, a shrag 
of the Shoulder, an ill word—these are the small 
fon with which the reading public acknowledge 
is ‘ervices. ‘The blunders of other men, however 
enormous, die and are buried, and in time fade 
away from the remembrance of their fellows. 
ith the printer's reader, the case is altogether 
VOL. XIX.~—¥O. CUXVIII. 





his life. His grey-goose stump is the whip that 
lashes them into good behaviour; or, worse still, 
the cat-o'-nine-tails or the knout that avenges their 
delinquencies. ‘They, of course, have to correct 
their own blunders at their own cost; and eve 
one that he marks down upon the sheet is so muc 
additional work to be done for nothing, and there- 
fore a subtraction of something from the Saturday 
night’s wages. They wish him at Jericho, or a 
worse place; and yet, on the principle of holding 
a candle to the dark gentleman, uniformly treat 
him with a kind of deferential civility. They fear 
lest he should resent an affront by a superfluous 
exercise of his ingenuity in fault-finding upon their 
proofs; a fear I aim persuaded, for the most part, 
without foonaatinns secing that, unless new to ~ 
business, he no energy to spare for 
resentment. The "orien of ow omtharee ieaaeh 
hand, and the compositor on the other, is but 
indifferently compensated by the estimation in 
which he is held by his employer, who looks upon 
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him as a kind of necessary nuisance, which it is 
equally impossible to regard with complacency or 
to get rid of from the premises. A model “reader,” 
in the eyes of a master-printer, would be a man 
with a constitution of about forty-horse endurance; 
who, to a knowledge critically grammatical of all 
living and dead, should add an intimate 
familiarity with the exact sciences, and a tolerably 
copious acquaintance with the past and current 
literature of all nations; and who should be willing 
to exercise his limited faculties at all hours of the 
day and night (without a disreputable regard for 
filthy lucre as a compensation for overtime) for 
the consideration, say, of forty shillings a week. 
There is yet one qualification still more necessary 
than any of the above in the eyes of an employer, 
and that is, a perfect and practical acquaintance 
with the business of a printing-office in all its 
departments. It follows, of course, that the model 
reader is never found in the reading-closet, and 
his place has to be supplied by men for the most 
part self-educated; and who, like the writer of 
these reminiscences, have done their best to appro- 
priate such scraps of information as came in their 
way in the intervals of a life of labour. It is in 
vain that needy masters of arts, bankrupt peda- 
gogues, “ stickit ministers,”’ and cleaned-out gentle- 
men, flock to the printing-office as candidates for 
the office of corrector of the press; wanting a 
practical knowledge of the business, they are of no 
avail; and this fact has now been so long settled 
by experiment that masters have ceased even to 
give their services atrial. A compositor, ignorant 
perhaps of the very names of the Greek letters, 
would probably correct the proofs of a Greek 
Testament more efficiently than would a university 
professor of the language unused to the patient and 
scrutinising routine of press reading. Asa speci- 
men of the value, relatively, of scholarship and 
unschooled but practical lynx-eyed observation, I 
may mention a fact which came under my own 
notice some few years back. A new edition of a 
well-known lexicon was brought out by a publisher 
in the Row, the editorship being confided to a 
scholar of high reputation, at an expense, it was 
said, of five guineas per sheet. The proofs returned 
by him to the printer, during upwards of four 
months, cataael an average of sixteen corrections 
on each sheet. Before going to press they were 
again carefully read by a young fellow from the 
north of the island, who possessed but a moderate 
reading acquaintance with the language, who spent 
a day-and-a-half over each sheet, at a cost to the 
printer of nine or ten shillings, and made additional 
corrections, averaging through the whole period 
Aifty-three per sheet. 
king at such things as these, of which the 
rinter's reader has good store in his remembrance, 
It is not much to be wondered at that he has no 
very great veneration for authors and editors. 
The scorn they bear him is, in short, pretty freely 
returned, and that man must be a genius indeed, a 
Scott or a Dickens at least, who is a genius in his 
estimation. Still, even though he vibe indignity 
at their hands, he will do his duty by their 
“muck,” as he is pleased to term it, and even con- 








descend to pitchfork it together to get it into, 
readable shape. The only revenge he is eye 
known to take upon an irritable scribbler, in retgy 
for an affront, is to let him have his own way whe 
he sees him blundering in matters chronologj 
topographical, or other, instead of setting hig 
right—a species of revenge which he can induly 
in every day if he choose, 

The habits of close and patient investigation & 
which in the course of years he becomes in, 
manner naturalised, beget in the printer's reader, 
faculty of continuous and dogged perseverance ¢f 
which the laborious works which some of the, 
have accomplished remain as lasting memoriak 
The “Commentary ” of Macknight, and the “ Bibk 
Concordance” of the eccentric and unfortunay 
Cruden, and the elaborate compilations of certaig 
living writers, there is but little doubt owe ther 
existence to a faculty thus nurtured and matured 
These unobtrusive functionaries are the inde. 
writers to the book-making profession ; and nots 
few of them, when worn out by the long hoursané 
foul atmosphere of the printing-office, subside is 
their premature old age into literary hacks, tran 
lators, transformers, disguisers, and compilers—th 
pigeon-livered shuttlecocks of booksellers and 
publishers. There is no instance upon record @ 
one of them ever being convicted of crime, 
that I know of, ever facing a jury in the characte 
of a criminal, although a malicious report ciree 
lates among the trade that a “reader” was one 
hanged. This unfounded slander must have orig- 
nated in the fact, by no means uncommon, that om 
who had the misfortune to be not quite infallible 
was denounced by his employer as deserving tol 
hanged for some unhappy blunder—the omissia 
of a comma, perhaps, in that tender part of 
volume, the title-page, or something equally awh 
and tremendous. This report is, however, we 
by another, which originated among the r 
themselves, to the effect that one of their numbe 
Was, some years ago, pensioned off, after having 
grown blind from the effects of forty years of smal 
print in a dark closet, and allowed to retire, at the 
age of sixty-five, upon an annuity of thirty pound 
a-year. The malice of this report is considere, 
among those who keep it alive, as far excecdiag 
that of the other. For my own part, I belie 
neither. It is not at all a likely thing that a mm 
who suffers a month’s melancholy from a mit 
spelled word, who gets the nightmare throug 
having printed an i without a dt, who sta 
“like a guilty thing upon a fearful summons” whe 
asked whether he read such or such a sh 
is not likely, I say, that such a man would bet 


spirit under any circumstances to deserve hang 
as 


even though hanging were always as chea 

Sidmouth made it in his day. On the other 
it would be doing the master printers a gr@ 
injustice to suppose that any one of their n 
would venture to set so bad an example to ther 
as to throw a blind man thirty pounds per ant 
after having = him forty shillings a week 
forty years. No—the fact is that the “ reaé 
does not retire; he generally sticks to his stool # 
long as he can, and unless driven from it by 
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: ‘+ to crawl, lives out his last week of life 
— wi aliar den. If his eyesight fail him, he 
pradently says nothing about it, knowing that it 
will be discovered all too soon for him in spite of 
his silence on the subject. My assertion as to the 
blameless character of the “ reader’s"’ life will 
perhaps be contradicted by a reference to that clever 
rogue Hardy Vaux, who was transported ; but in 
trath he was not a printer’s reader, but an 
ingrained and constitutional knave, to a different 
manner born, who, for the short time that he 
assumed the reader’s function, probably read his 
fs as dishonestly as he did everything else. 

In personal appearance the reader is neat, pre- 
cise, and as gentlemanly as his finances will allow 
him to be. His attire may be worn and thread- 
bare, but it is cleanly and well-fitted. If he have 
little nap on his well-brushed hat, he has less 
stubble on his daily chin. His morning boots may 
eschew the mud, but they reflect the sun. He 
would “dele” a stain from his skirts as readily as 
a blunder from his proof-sheet, and would no more 
tolerate the absence of a shirt-button than an “ out 
in copy.” In all his habits he is punctual as the 
hands of the clock-dial. A secret attraction which 
he cannot withstand rolls him out of bed, while 

et asleep, at half-past seven in the morning, and 
he wakes, with his face in the wash-basin, to the 
consciousness of his daily duty. At a quarter 
before eight he sits down to his hasty breakfast, 
and at a quarter past shuts the street-door after 
him, as he starts, from his cottage or lodging in 


| the suburbs, on his five-and-forty minutes’ walk to 


the office. The clocks are striking nine as he dons 
his working coat for a four hours’ spell at the 
damp sheet, in conjunction with his alter idem, 
who has attended an hour before to light his fire 
and dust his desk. The stroke of “One” summons 
him to dinner at the coffee-house or cook-sho 

he has no time to walk home and back again. 
Dinner over, he makes the tour of the streets, and 
studies the world in its multifarious aspects—or 
he lounges at a book-stall and cheapens an Elzevir 
edition of some desiderated classic—or handles, 
with no intent to purchase, the newest publications 
of the day. While thus engaged, the sight of a 
work he has himself corrected for the press will 
end him off like a shot, lest some undiscovéred 
blunder should meet his eye and banish his tran- 
quillity for a month. His daily rambles about 
town, during the hour when it is most alive with 
business and pleasure, supply him with a fund of 
materials for sly and caustic remark. From the 
unamiable habit of his profession, he sees the seedy 
and faulty side of everything, and, unfortunately 
for himself, is seldom attracted by anything else. 
For him there is cloud in the clearest sky, a stain 
on the most spotless reputation, a freckle in the 
fairest face—and it is a question whether the dis- 
covery of imperfection bn not yield him more 
Pleasure than the conviction of its absence could 
afford him. He cherishes a private hobby of some 
‘ort or other, and drives it with more or less 
Vigour according to his age or temperament. He 
* Sure to be a linguist of greater or less preten- 
“tons, and in his desk is a collection of grammars 
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and dictionaries, rescued from the book-stalls, and 
which he consults when he suspects an author to 
be at fault or when his manuscript is illegible, and 
which he studies in the few intervals of business 
which the slack season may offer. As he never 
knows at what hour of the night he shall quit the 
office, he tells his wife not to e him home till 
she sees him. This regulation, which the 
domestic affairs go on the same w r he be 
absent or present, leaves him at liberty to do as 
he likes with his evenings, which, unless he be a 
lover of his own fireside, he spends as often at the 
half-price pit or gallery, the concert-room or the 
debating-club, as at home. 

If you visit him in the theatre of his labours, it 
is ten to one but you find him 


Placed in a chamber of 
Encompassed round at 


There he sits in what seems a sort of cupboard 
gutted of its shelves to make room for his old 
mahogany desk, the flap of which is half whittled 
away. Over his head hangs a smoke-blacked fes- 
toon of spiders’ webs. A few rays of light find 
their way in through the upper squares of broken 
and paste-patched glass which do duty as a win- 
dow: in the centre pane is a tin ventilator of the 
whirligig make, but which finally ceased its whirl- 
ing twenty years ago, and which he has covered 
up with brown paper to stop out the draught. 
The plaster has dissolved partnership with the 
walls, and the naked bricks are in places polished 
to a rich brown by the friction of his old writing- 
coat, as he leans back against them a dozen times 
a day, to get, as he terms it, the corner of the desk 
out of his stomach. Here he sits upon a stool the 
padding of which burst its cerements seven years 
ago, and has since been represented by a foot of 
inch-plank sawn by himself from a letter-board— 
and here he passes the days of the years of his 
life, plying his goose-quill to the tune of such 
music as the following, intoned in a rapid and 
monotonous gabble, without a single pause or stop, 
save when his reading-machine, that pale-faced 
boy on the short stool, relents a moment for want 
of breath : 
Reading-boy loquitur: “This ruling 

two ital par the most enduring of all the passions 
which obtain a mastery over the mind close is de- 
scribed in Pope’s eps thus turns odious in woollen 
‘twould a saint provoke close were the last words 
that poor narcissa spoke turns no let a charming 
chintz and Brussels lace wrap my cold limbs and 
shade my lifeless face one need not sure be frightful 
thongh one’s dead and Betty.” (Here the reader 
dips his pen in the ink, and the boy takes the 
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opportunity to blow like a young pus for a 
few seconds, and then ——— “Give my cheek 
a little red close turns again I give and I devise 


close old Enclio said and sighed turns my lands and 
tenements to Ned close turns again your — 
sir close turns again my money sir what all why 

I must close then wept turns again I give it Paul 
close turns again the manor sir close turns again 


the manor hold close he cried turns not that 
I cannot part with that close and pop ep one 
oct ed p two five three.” 
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Everybody knows the above passage, but every-| ments of a new language, under the direction ayj 
body does not know that in order to insure its correct | with the assistance of his experienced companigg. 
inting it is thus interlarded with technical terms | but such instances of sensible foresight among bop 
in the reading-closet. Any one who thinks it| from eleven to fourteen or fifteen years of age a, 
worth while may learn what these insertions signify | comparatively rare. The ability to read mam. 
by comparing the passage as it stands above with| script, often perpetrated in a manner 80 Villanoy 
the original. It is true there is no reason upon| as to puzzle the writers themselves, is not y 
earth why the boy should ignore the art of punc-| common among boys; and hence it continually 
tuation as he invariably does ; but, in fact, he knows | comes to pass that ladswho have entered the reaj. 
nothing about it, and the printer, whose sole object | ing-closet with the distinct understanding the 
is to get over the ground as fast as possible, would | they would be received as apprentices after a cq. 
find it but a waste of time to teachhim. In read-| tain length of service, are hindered from that coq. 
ing a foreign language the cacophonous intonations| summation by the very talent which should j 
of the pale-faced urchin are infinitely worse, and | justice hasten it, and are kept dawdling on frog 
would be utterly unintelligible to a stranger. In| year to year, adding, perhaps, an additional shilling 
reading Welsh in English houses the attempt at|to their weekly gains, at each recurring seasg 
pronunciation is abandoned, and the boy spells the | until they become reading-men (but not ‘‘ reader’, 
work through, letter by letter. old enough to marry and settle in life, with income 
The reading-boy, ignorant though he be of punc- | something under the average of that of a bricklayer; 
tuation, is a mercurial and wide-awake genius, | labourer. 
whose knowledge of the world is astonishingly| As the reading-boy is from one year's end toth 
precocious. Ifa good hand at manuscript, he has| other almost the sole working companion of th 
seven or eight shillings a week for his services ;| reader, the comfort of the latter depends ver 
though if less skilful, or only available for reprint, | much upon the good-temper, aptness, and docility 
he will be valued at four or five. But whatever his | of disposition, or the want of such qualities, in th 
wage, it is more than probable that he has to main-| former; and in houses, though I kuow not if ther 
tain himself with his earnings, and this he manages | be more than one, where the mean, despicable, and 
to do by the aid of the occasional twopence an hour | despotically dishonest practice prevails of making 
for overtime, and even contrives to save a stray | the reader pecuniarily responsible for a mistake, by 
sixpence now and then for a visit to the gallery of 'saddling him with the expense of a cancelled shee, 
the theatre at half-price. It is tentoone but he is| his slender purse may lie very much at the mery 
the possessor of a brace of iron swords, manufac-| of his careless or incompetent coadjutor. & 
tured at tenpence the pair, for purposes of melo-/ there is generally a good understanding betwee 
dramatic slaughter; these he keeps stowed away in) man and boy, and in some sort a community of i» 
some cranny or recess in the closet, and he watches terest and feeling. ‘The boy is the reader’s me 
his opportunity to steal off with them, while his | senger and confidant; he brings him refreshmest 
reader is occupied in revising, in order to enjoy a| from the ale-house or the coffee-shop, and is bis 
comfortable battle with the upright beam in the medium of communication with the overseer orth 
cellar. Here he will hack and hew away as long, compositors. If from any unusual cause his maste 
as you please, vociferating the while all the defiant is behind time in the morning, the boy never dix 
blank verse he can recall to mind, and evincing an| covers the fact, but conceals it if possible; & 
astonishing fertility of imagination in the invention | watches the coal-cellar, and if he catches the dow 








of horrible terms of scorn and detestation, which he open makes a prize of a lump or two to supplemest 
launches volubly against the caitiff beam aforesaid. | the short allowance for the winter's fire, to whic 
When his services are in requisition he has to be| as he bakes his own potatoes in the ashes, aml 
sought out, and another of the tribe is despatched | grills his six-ounce chop ona three-halfpenny gri¢ 
onthesearch. ‘The messenger knows well enough | iron, he pays a not altogether disinterested atter 
where to find him, but being also dramatically in-| tion. On the other hand, the- reader is the boy! 
clined, he instinctively joins him in a “ terrific| authority in all matters, political, social, religion 
combat,” or in a combined assault upon the delin- | or other, not forgetting things dramatic. Wh 
quent beam, and neither of them make his appear-| are Tories? what is a Whig? a Conservative? 
ance in the closet until both are hounded back to| Radical ? a Socialist ? What's the meaning ¢ 
it by a third, or by the angry voice of the reader| scandalum magnatum? what is the balance € 
himself bawling at the stair-head. Besides his iron} power? Who invented the pragmatic sanction, a 
swords, and, perhaps, a tin-helmet, the reading-boy | what is it like? Why are doctors’ prescriptio# 
is master of a collection of dramatic literature in| wrote in Latin? Who found out short-hand, asl 
odd sheets, selected from the stall-keeper’s two-| why aiu’t everything printed init? What's mee 
penny box—eoiled, and dogs-eared copies of the} shaum made of ? Where do the new fashios 
acting drama—lives of actors and actresses, and,| come from? Why do the old chaps in the Char 
perhaps, a volume or two of Shakspeare in very old| cery Court wear horse-hair wigs? who pays # 
type. These he has ample time to study, as, for} them fellows for sitting there? Who made # 
several hours daily his master is engaged in the| thirty-nine Articles? and am I obliged to beliet 
silent duties of revision or comparison. It some-|them all? Who was Timon of Athens? 

times happens that a boy thus situated has the| Hamlet true? Are ghosts ahumbug? Did ye 
sense to turn his position to advantage, and to| ever see Mrs. Siddons? who was Mr. Siddos! 
pick up a knowledge of grammar, or even the ele-| Did the Romans smoke tobacco?—such are 5 
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few of the interesting querics which, as difficulties 
occur to him, the boy prefers to his reader, and 
from the ready replies he obtains contrives to en- 
lighten himself on small matters by slow degrees. 
“The knowledge of the reader himself, though 
sometimes sufficiently various, is generally any- 
thing but profound. Though, in the course of 
fifteen or twenty years’ practice, he may have read 
detached and fragmentary portions of ten thousand 
volumes, itis probable that he has never read a dozen 
through from beginning to end. Poetry, philosophy, 
ethics, sermons, history, tragedy, belles-lettres, pole- 
mics, metaphysics, scientific treatises, politics, Acts 
of Parliament, and all the ologies besides, may 
eome under his notice in the course of a single 
month; and he must possess a singular power of 
classification and retention if from such a course of 
reading he derive any intellectual pabulum. In- 
stead of cultivating such a faculty in practice he 
pursues an opposite course, and by abstracting his 
attention from the spirit and concentrating it upon 
the letter of literature is able more efficiently to 
perform his functions than he could do were he to 
indulge in speculations upon the subject under his 
hand. Sothoroughly is this accomplished by some 
members of the profession, that I have known a 
reader employed for years together on an evening 
paper, every line of which he read and corrected 
professionally in the course of the day, who yet 
called for the same paper and read it regularly 
over his pipe and glass of grog in the evening 
with the design of making himself acquainted with 
the news. 

When, having paid the customary footing, and 
rank a sober glass to the health of my new com- 
panions, | was adinitted a member of this erudite 
fraternity, I set about the novel function committed 
to me as industriously, but at the same time as 
cautiously, as possible. An old stager in the house 
tendered me a friendly warning on the danger of 
immoderate speed, and informed me at the same 
time that what I did would be infallibly subjected 
to the criticism of the head of the firm, who 
amused himself every morning by looking over 
‘he printed sheets of the previous day, and inva- 
riably called the readers to account for any real 
or imagined delinquency. <A little round-faced 
mannikin, of the “tiger” genus, was allotted to 
me as a reading-boy, and I had good hopes, from 
lis ready wit and active motions, of speedily 
training him to perform the duty satisfactorily. 
When he had finished reading my maiden sheet, 
and while I was looking it carefully over to see if 
aught had escaped the first reading, he bounced 
‘rom his stool and began a series of solemn genu- 
Hexions and salaams in the middle of the floor, 
which he continued for some minutes with a per- 


fectly grave face. to my utter astonishment and no 
‘mall alarm, as I suspected he had suddenly lost 
18 SeNSER, 
“What are you doing?” said I. ‘Is anything 
the matter with you 2” 
a no, sir; I’m as right as a trivet.” 
ah. ‘en what are you kicking about in that way 


“Kicking, sir! I'm a learnin’ my part.” 
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“What do you mean? You will learn nothing 


that way, I’m sure.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir; but I goes on at Dewry-lane 
to-night in the afterpiece, and I'm a practisin’ my 
part.” 

“Indeed! Pray is this your first appearance ?” 

“T’aint no appearance at all, sir. I goes on 
under a green blanket in these same togs what I 
got on.” 

“Under a blanket! and pray, if I may be so 
bold, what part do you play ”’ 

“T’m one of the waves of the sea, sir.” 

“Ho, ho! now I understand ; and so you tumble 
about under a blanket to represent a rolling 
billow ?” 

*Not exactly, sir; tumbling about won't do— 
you must bob up and down gently six times 
regular, and when you comes up agin the dungeon 
wall you throws out your arms so, and falls flat on 
your face, and then you crawls off back to the 
wing while another cove is acomin’ on, Qh, ain't 
it dusty jest a bit at the bottom of the sea!’ 

‘And pray what do you get a night for that 
clever performance *”’ 

“T git a bob, and goes on three times a week ; 
that’s three shillin’s a week.” 

“And pray did you ever perform any other 
yart ” 
me Oh, yes, sir. I've adone the goose in the pan- 
tomime many atime; but I'm growed out o’ that 
now. I done the dragon last Christmas.” 

“ Well, suppose you do the Mercury now. Take 
this proof to Mr.. T , and ask for the following 
sheet.” With that the Christmas dragon pounced 
upon the offered prey and disappeared in a twink- 
ling. 

I found this small scion of Thespis astonishingly 
docile and intelligent. He read manuscripts of 
average legibility with perfect readiness and with 
an utterance as distinct and almost as loud as the 
town-crier’s; and brought a considerable share of 





ingenuity to bear in deciphering the cramped, 
blotted and entangled pothooks with which it would 


weeks to get rid of him. 


_moephere of Drury-lane at that period may bave 





appear to be indispensable that gentlemen and 


noblemen in high office should conceal rather than 
express their opinions. Further, his early fami- 
liarity with the boards of a theatre had taught him 
the necessity of punctuality, and he kept his time 
upon all occasions with the precision of an actor 
pledged to an audience; and he would read over 
his copy to himself when an opportunity offered, 
previous to reciting it aloud, in order that he might 
acquit himself creditably without boggling at the 
hard words. Then he boiled the kettle, made the 
tea, and washed up the cups and saucers with the 
neatness and dexterity of a practised abigail. Un- 
fortunately, however, these virtues and accom- 
ages ere were counterbalanced by one failing in 
1is character, or perhaps a peculiarity in his con- 
stitution, which effectually marred his usefulness, 
and compelled the overseer at the end of a few 
Whatever the moral at- 


been, I am afraid that that which iled smong 
the band of avscciated billows under the blonket, 
in the flatulent entrails of the goose and dregon, end 
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indeed in the whole of the property department, 
was not the most favourable for the culture of right 
notions on the important subject of meum and tuum. 
Be this conjecture right or wrong, certain it is that 
nothing of a conveniently portable shape could be 
left long within the boy’s reach without vanishing 
mysteriously to appear no more. Pencils, pen- 
knives, straps, hones, India-rubber, books, half- 
pence, handkerchiefs, all disappeared so surely as 
they were left to his guardianship. Whether he 
gobbled them up in his capacity of goose, devoured 
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“Mr. ——,” said the elderly gentleman, “ yq 
are the new rweader, I undershtand, and, ¢ 
courshe, a man of education, as a rweader jg 
I am rweally ashtonished, shir, zhat you showy 
make shuch a shtoopid blunder as shish—do 
shink I pay you forty shillinsh a week for fs 
shir?” 

* Allow me to ask what has gone wrong, sir?” 

“Why, shish has gone wrong, shir”—and ly 
handed me the sheet. 

“Will you have the goodness to point it ow 


them in that of a dragon, or, looking uponthem in| sir? 1 see nothing wrong.” 


his character of a wave of the sea, as so many | 


waifs, swept them all off accordingly, it is not 


“Don't pretend to be blind, shir! You knoy 





zhat we alwaysh put ‘bona fide’ wizh a shircum. 


worth the trouble to determine. As a matter of| flexh 4; and you have left it out, shir.” 


course, he never knew anything about the missing , 


articles, and he was too much an actor to betray by 
his countenance the slightest indication of the con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing. But he was not cun- 
ning enough to escape a trap that was laid for him, 
and being at length caught with stolen articles in his 
possession, he was dismissed as a vagabond billow 
without acharacter, and his place supplied by another. 

I got on tolerably well with my new duty, and 
received the best proof of success by the absence, 
for several months, of remark from any quarter. 
Freedom from blame being the only praise which 
a reader ever gets, I naturally looked upon that 
state of things as encouraging, and began to feel 


“ No, I have not, sir—with submission: th 


words ‘bond Ade’ do not occur in the page.” 


“Why, what do you mean by zhat, shir? 
(pointing to the words ‘bona fdes’.) ‘“ Whats 
zhat but bond fide in zhe plural? Of courshe, jf 
we bave a shircumflexh in zhe shingular, we hay 
it in zhe plural too.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, you have made a slight mis 
take: bona fides is not the plural of bond fide 
The word bona in the one instance is in the nomi- 
native, in the other it is in the ablative case: it 
would be a blunder to use the accent in the nomi- 





secure upon my stool. But, one fine summer's 


morning, about eleven o'clock, the counting-house 
bell rang, and I was ordered to make a prompt 
appearance before the head of the firm, whom as 
yet | had never seen. I obeyed immediately, and 
was ushered into the presence of a gouty sexage- 
narian, upon whose rather childish and naturally 
good-humoured countenance a frown, got up for 
the occasion, sat with a very ill grace—and be- 
tween whom and myself the following brief dia- 
logue ensued : 





native.” 

“ Nommany!—nommany! ablaty!—Oh, ih 
zhat it? I musht talk to my shon about it.—Ha! 
I dare shay you are right, Mr. ; bona 
in zhe plural don’t carry zhe acshent, you shay. 
Oh, very well; if zhat’s zhe cashe, itsh all right 
Zhat will do, shir—you may go down now, shir— 
good morning, shir.” 

I bowed accordingly, and returned to my stool 
below; and thus ended my first interview with 
the erudite principal, who never summoned me to 
a second conference—at least, on the subject of a 
blunder. 
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The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade. Two} must still be rich in creative rather than imitative 


vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1852. 


powers ; and must exercise innate faculties, without 


Ir La Bruyére were right when, nearly two) borrowing inspiration, on—we will not call him 


centuries ago, le said that we had lived too long 
in the world to expect anything new in it, surely 


‘ 


" poet.” 4 
Now in saying that Mr. Reade fails in orgt 


we, the present inhabitants, must be sanguine! nality we have said our worst of him. There # 


indeed if we imagine that each fresh production of 
the age is to bear the stamp of originality. Other 
beauties may be within our grasp, but the great 
French philosopher denies us novelty. Scenes 
may vary, characters may differ; but view them 
how we will, treat them as we may, some one has 
been beforehand with us, snatched the charm from 
all that we attempt, and earned the wreath of laurel 
by the accident of earlier birth ! 

But this doctrine will not hold good with us. 
We feel originality to be an essential attribute of 
poetic genius. Though worlds have gone before, 
though every idea be seized, every thought “ used 
up,” he who aspires to the favour of the Nine 





much that is beautiful in the pages before us. 
ranks far higher than nine-tenths of more pretend: 
ing candidates for public approbation, and displays 
a depth of thought and feeling which places his 
name much above the standard of mediocrity— 
that point which so many can just attain, but from 
which they find as much difficulty in rising # 
Dedalus experienced in soaring heavenwards wi 
his waxen pinions. 

We select, for more particular observation, oné 
poem from each volume—that called “ Destiny,” 
formerly “Cain the Wanderer,” from the first; 
and “Italy ” from the second. 


Some of our readers may have heard of a poem 
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called “ Paradise Lost,” written, or supposed to be | 
written, by one John Milton, about the year 1667. 
This obscure poem bears some traces of resem-| 
blance in style and diction to that on “ Destiny”, 
now under consideration ; but the admirers of the | 
former strongly rely on its priority of date, as 
exempting the author from any charge of pla- 
giarism which might be preferred against him. 
Leaving others to decide the point of precedence, 
on a comparison of the two works we discover 
that Mr. Reade’s poem possesses less grandeur and 
more gloominess ; wanting the majesty, as well as 
the simplicity of Milton, it has all his severity, 
and, if we may be allowed to say it, his occasional 
tediousness ; until, at the conclusion of the drama, 
we rejoice to find the principal grumbler overtaken 
by death, and the rest of the characters awed into 
silence by his fate. 

We cannot produce a more striking instance of 
the appropriation of a Miltonie idea, than the 
visions of the future which Mr. Reade represents 
as shown to Cain by Lucifer. ‘These remind us so 
forcibly of the terrible scenes of murder, war, and 

stilence, bronght before Adam by the Archangel 
Michael in “ Paradise Lost,” as to lead us to regret 
that such a palpable imitation should have been 
perpetrated. 

Let the reader judge for himself. Here is a) 
picture of the world in warfare : | 





CAIN, 
Hark !—I hear shouts as if of agony, 
Swelling from yon black world, now fainter heard 
Drowned in its rushing course. 





LUCIFER, 
Shrieks of the slaughtered 
Sacrifice to the god of battles, so 
Hailed by the strong; best offering to him, 
For whom they fought, who watched them in the strife. 
CAIN. 
And doth he hear them ? 


LUCIFER. 


a Even as the victims, 
hou hearest calling on his name in vain. 


CAIN. 
Tie sounds swell deeper, like the roar of brutes. 


LUCIFER,. 


Of human ones the wildest: I reveal 
\ vision of the future. 


CAIN, 

Conflies I behold 
eung crowds of life wildly opposed, 

Rushing against each other: many fall 
By weapons flashing o'er: part fleeing, are 
Hewed inercilessly down, whilst on their knees 
They fall, and supplicate for mercy. One 
Sitteth upou a glorious throne apart ; 
His stave is pointed toward them—is 't to spare ? 





LUCIFER. 

Se destroy utterly; he is their king, 
iod's delegate, he saith: so man doth rule 
Hos fellow men, by fear or faith, he urges 
a fre their dwelling-places: seest thou not 
_ conquerors slaying babes and helpless women ” 
ao, wee alike polluted by their crime, 
— ae revenge are deaf and blind; man taking 
Fis rother's life, becomes the original brute. 
They rise frou the red altar-place of war: 

blood of myriads reeking up to heaven ! 
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Again, a vision of the world in deloge: 


cal, 
What rushing sounds howl in mine ears! the winds 
Confound my senses, dim mine eyes; the lights 
That shone around are quenched. Beneath me opens 
A desolate gulph, the chaos of a world: 
I hear the rush of waters; I behold 
Vapour and cloud. 
LUCIFER. 
Now! 
CAIN. 
God—or what thou art, 
Aid me—I sink! 
| LUCIFER. 
Fear not: all have their paths 
Ordained, thine is here. 
CAIN. 
Lo, where yon waters 
Sweep o'er the world, as, having strangled it, 
Their wrath were spent on air! What shapes of life 
And death and ruin heave o'er their wild ooze ! 
Trees, rocks, are whirled together ; unknown brutes 
Rolled weltering on to find no shore: the din 
Of crashing wreck and roaring surges drown 
The war of thunders. The red sun is hidden, 
A leaden circle shadowing his crown : 
And lurid lights, cleaving the clouds, attest 
The path of the destroying Angel. Where 
The human dwellers?’ Were there here who lived, 
And whither are they gone ? 
LUCIFER. 
Destroyed : their dust 
Dispersed among the chaos elements. 
Behold yon peak, which once o'erlooked the world, 
The last uncovered, lowering while ye gaze. 
CAIN, 
I see the foam fly over it like smoke, 
Bat nothing further. 
LUCIFER. 
Look on it again. 
CAIN. 
A living thing, a human form, is there, 
A solitary man! Or hath he life? 
He stands, fixed as the rock behind him, looking 
On the wild elements, as if he were 
Their lord, not sacrifice. 
LUCIFER. 
Even so he is, 


CAIN. 
He is not alone !—before him stretched a form 
Of beauty that lies motionless—she is dead, 
Her arms spread out in stony lifelessness ! 
Yea, happier she—escaped the last wild parting, 
Watched o'er and loved by him. 


But, turn we to “Italy.” Every city, mountain, 
and river—every palace, picture, and statue—every 
great work, whether of art or nature—already 
immortalised by countless bards! “Iwas indeed 
a bold step—a suicidal act—to dare to follow 
And, as if to approximate as 
possible to his style, the same metre 
(that of Spenser) is chosen, the same scenes visited, 
the same ideas and thoughts expressed, as in 
“Childe Harold,” till, in conclusion, we come, as 


_in our model, to the shores of the great deep, and 


apostrophise it as “oracular ocean!" in a stanza 


so far falling short of that magnificent one be- 


ginning— 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain, 


that we will spare the author the pain of seeing 
them in juxta-position. 
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indeed in the whole of the property department, 
was not the most favourable for the culture of right 
notions on the important subject of meum and tuum. 
Be this conjecture right or wrong, certain it is that 
nothing of a conveniently portable shape could be 
left long within the boy’s reach without vanishing 
mysteriously to appear no more. Pencils, pen- 
knives, straps, hones, India-rubber, books, half- 
pence, handkerchiefs, all disappeared so surely as 
they were left to his guardianship. Whether he 
gobbled them up in his capacity of goose, devoured 
them in that of a dragon, or, looking upon them in 
his character of a wave of the sea, as so many 





waifs, swept them all off accordingly, it is not 
worth the trouble to determine. As a matter of 
course, he never knew anything about the missing | 
articles, and he was too much an actor to betray by | 
his countenance the slightest indication of the con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing. But he was not cun- 
ning enough to escape a trap that was laid for him, 
and being at length caught with stolen articles in his 
possession, he was dismissed as a vagabond billow 
without a character, and his place supplied by another. 

I got on tolerably well with my new duty, and 
received the best proof of success by the absence, 
for several months, of remark from any quarter. 
Freedom from blame being the only praise which 
a reader ever gets, I naturally looked upon that 
state of things as encouraging, and began to feel 
secure upon my stool. But, one fine summer's 
morning, about eleven o'clock, the counting-house 
bell rang, and I was ordered to make a prompt 
appearance before the head of the firm, whom as 
yet I had never seen. I obeyed immediately, and 
was ushered into the presence of a gouty sexage- 
narian, upon whose rather childish and naturally 
good-humoured countenance a frown, got up for 
the occasion, sat with a very ill grace—and be- 
tween whom and myself the following brief dia- 





logue ensued : 





WAY IN THE WORLD. 


“ Mr. ——,” said the ay gentleman, “ you 
are the new rweader, I undershtand, and, of 
courshe, a man of education, as a rweader ish. 
I am rweally ashtonished, shir, zhat you should 
make shuch a shtoopid blunder as shish—do you 
shink I pay you forty shillinsh a week for zhat, 
shir ?” 

* Allow me to ask what has gone wrong, sir?” 

“Why, shish has gone wrong, shir”—and he 
handed me the sheet. 

“Will you have the goodness to point it out, 
sir? I see nothing wrong.” 

“Don't pretend to be blind, shir! You know 
zhat we alwaysh put ‘bond fide’ wizh a shircum- 
flexh 4; and you have left it out, shir.” 

“ No, I have not, sir—with submission: the 
words ‘bond fide’ do not occur in the page.” 

“Why, what do you mean by zhat, shir?” 
(pointing to the words ‘bona fdes’.) “ What's 
zhat but bond fide in zhe plural? Of courshe, if 
we bave a shircumflexh in zhe shingular, we have 
it in zhe plural too.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, you have made a slight mis- 
take: bona fides is not the plural of bona fide. 
The word bona in the one-instance is in the nomi- 
native, in the other it is in the ablative case: it 
would be a blunder to use the accent in the nomi- 
native.” 

“ Nommany!—nommany! ablaty!—Oh, ish 
zhat it? I musht talk to my shon about it—Ha! 
I dare shay you are right, Mr. ; bona = 
in zhe plural don’t carry zhe acshent, you shay. 
Oh, very well; if zhat’s zhe cashe, itsh all right. 
Zhat will do, shir—you may go down now, shir— 
good morning, shir.” 

I bowed accordingly, and returned to my stool 
below; and thus ended my first interview with 
the erudite principal, who never summoned me to 
a second conference—at least, on the subject of a 
blunder. 
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The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade. Two 
vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1852. 

Ir La Bruyére were right when, nearly two 

centuries ago, lie said that we had lived too long 

in the world to expect anything new in it, surely 





we, the present inhabitants, must be sanguine 
indeed if we imagine that each fresh production of | 
the age is to bear the stamp of originality. Other 
beauties may be within our grasp, but the great. 
French philosopher denies us novelty. Scenes 
may vary, characters may differ; but view them 
how we will, treat them as we may, some one has 
been beforehand with us, snatched the charm from 
all that we attempt, and earned the wreath of laurel 
by the accident of earlier birth ! 

But this doctrine will not hold good with us. 
We feel originality to be an essential attribute of 
poetic genius. Though worlds have gone before, 





though every idea be seized, every thought “ used 
up,” he who aspires to the favour of the Nine 


must still be rich in creative rather than imitative 
powers ; and must exercise innate faculties, without 
borrowing inspiration, on—we will not call him 

‘g ; 

» aa in saying that Mr. Reade fails in origi- 
nality we have said our worst of him. There is 
much that is beautiful in the pages before us. He 
ranks far higher than nine-tenths of more pretend- 
ing candidates for public approbation, and displays 
a depth of thought and feeling which places his 
name much above the standard of mediocrity— 
that point which so many can just attain, but from 
which they find as much difficulty in rising as 
Dedalus experienced in soaring heavenwards with 
his waxen pinions. 

We select, for more particular observation, one 
poem from each volume—that called “ Destiny,” 
formerly “Cain the Wanderer,” from the first ; 
and “Italy ” from the second. 

Some of our readers may have heard of a poem 


se 
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called ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,” written, or supposed to be ' 
written, by one John Milton, about the year 1667. | 


This obscure poem bears some traces of resem- 
blance in style and diction to that on “ Destiny ” 
now under consideration ; but the admirers of the 
former strongly rely on its priority of date, as 
exempting the author from any charge of pla- 
giarism which might be preferred against him. 


Leaving others to decide the point of precedence, | | 


on a comparison of the two works we discover 
that Mr. Reade’s poem possesses less grandeur and 
more gloominess; wanting the majesty, as well as 
the simplicity of Milton, it has all his severity, 
and, if we may be allowed to say it, his occasional 
tediousness ; until, at the conclusion of the drama, 
we rejoice to find the principal grumbler overtaken 
by death, and the rest of the characters awed into 
silence by his fate. 

We cannot produce a more striking instance of 
the appropriation of a Miltonie idea, than the 
visions of the future which Mr. Reade represents 
as shown to Cain by Lucifer. ‘These remind us so 
forcibly of the terrible scenes of murder, war, and 
pestilence, brought before Adam by the Archangel 
Michael in “ Paradise Lost,” as to lead us to regret 
that such a palpable imitation should have been 
perpetrated. 

Let the reader judge for himself. 
picture of the world in warfare : 


Here is a 


CAIN. 
Hark '—I hear shouts as if of agony, 
Swelling from yon black world, now fainter heard 
Drowned in its rushing course. 


LUCIFER, 
Shrieks of the slaughtered 
Sacrifice to the god of battles, so 
Hailed by the strong; best offering to him, 
For whom they fought, who watched them in the strife. 


CAIN. 
And doth he hear them ? 


LUCIFER. 


; Even as the victims, 
Thou hearest calling on his name in vain. 


CALN. 
The sounds swell deeper, like the roar of brutes. 


LUCIFER. 


Of human ones the wildest: I reveal 
A vision of the future. 


CAIN, 


all ta tien I behold 

Conflicting crowds of life wildly opposed, 
Rushing against each other; many fall 

By weapons @ashing o'er: part fleeing, are 
Hewed mercilessly down, whilst on their knees 
They fall, and supplicate for merey. One 
Sitteth upon a glorious throne apart ; 

His stave is pointed toward them—is 't to spare? 


LUCIFER. 
To destroy utterly : he is their king, 
God's delegate, he saith: so man doth rule 
His fellow-men, by fear or faith, he urges 
To fire their dwelling-places : seest thou not 
he conquerors slaying babes and helpless women ? 
Yea, brutes alike polluted by their eriune, 
Hate and revenge are deaf and blind; man taking 
Hlis brother's life, becomes the original brute. 
Vires rise from the red altar-place of war: 
The blood of myriads reeking up to heaven ! 
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Again, a vision of the world in deluge: 


CAIN, 
What rushing sounds howl in mine ears! the winds 
Confound my senses, dim mine eyes; the lights 
That shone around are quenched. Beneath me opens 
A desolate gulph, the chaos of a world: 
I hear the rush of waters; I behold 
Vapour and cloud. 
LUCIFER. 
Now! 
CAIN. 
God—or what thou art, 
Aid me—I sink! 
LUCIFER. 
Fear not: all have their paths 
Ordainéd, thine is here, 
CAIN, 
Lo, where yon waters 
Sweep o'er the world, as, having strangled it, 
Their wrath were spent on air! What shapes of life 
And death and ruin heave o'er their wild ooze ! 
Trees, rocks, are whirled together ; unknown brutes 
Rolled weltering on to find no shore: the din 
Of crashing wreck and roaring surges drown 
The war of thunders. The red sun is hidden, 
A leaden circle shadowing his crown : 
And lurid lights, cleaving the clouds, attest 
The path of the destroying Angel. Where 
The human dwellers? Were there here who lived, 
And whither are they gone ? 
LUCIFER. 
Destroyed : their dust 
Dispersed among the chaos elements. 
Behold yon peak, which once o’erlooked the world, 
The last uncovered, lowering while ye gaze. 
CAIN, 
I see the foam fly over it like smoke, 
But nothing further. 
LUCIFER. 
Look on it again. 


CAIN. 
A living thing, a human form, is there, 
A solitary man! Or hath he life? 
He stands, fixed as the rock behind him, looking 
On the wild elements, as if he were 
Their lord, not sacrifice. 


LUCIFER. 
Even so he is. 


CAIN, 
He is not alone !—before him stretched a form ~ 
Of beauty that lies motionless—she is dead, 
Her arms spread out in stony lifelessness ! 
Yea, happier she—escaped the last wild parting, 
Watched o’er and loved by him. 


But, turn we to “Italy.” Every city, mountain, 
and river—every palace, picture, and statue—every 
great work, whether of art or nature—already 
immortalised by countless bards! “I'was indeed 
a bold step—a suicidal act—to dare to follow 
where Byron led! And, as if to approximate as 
nearly as possible to his style, the same metre 
(that of Spenser) is chosen, the same scenes visited, 
the same ideas and thoughts expressed, as in 
“Childe Harold,” till, in conclusion, we come, as 
in our model, to the shores of the great deep, and 
apostrophise it as “oracular ocean!” in a stanza 
so far falling short of that magnificent one be- 
ginning— 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain, 


that we will spare the author the pain of seeing 
them in juxta-position. 
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The dreamy vision in the moon-lit Colosseum,* 
with which Part ILI. of “Italy” commences, is 


one of the best and most imaginative morccauz in 
the whole poem. We subjoin two stanzas from its 


conclusion, which, if they do not reach, will yet 

bear comparison with, Byron's celebrated lines on | 

the same subject, “The Dying Gladiator,” and, in- 

this case, it will not be unfair to print both. 
From “ Italy” — 


Fainting he reels, blood gushingly hath broke 

From the red life-wound, oozing down his side : 

He stands as in his country’s woods the oak 

That, cleft and thunder-rent, the storm defied; 

In that bold brow ye trace a native pride, 

Freedom looks from those eyrs that could not yield, 

Hero by nature stamped, by fate denied ; 

The hanghtiest scorn of that curled lip revealed 
Heart-loathing of the crowd, deep hate no more concealed. 


Space whirls around him !—’tis not the crowd's roar 
He hears, the blood from his laxed arteries 
Sounds ebbing like the spent waves on the shore : 
In the red sands beneath he sees arise 
Green fields, and trees, loved forms, and speaking eyes, 
And kinsman’s beckoning hands—he )ifts his head, 
A flashing light! home's fer realities 
Buried in thunder-clouds sink darkened, fled, 
His quivering limbs convulse—life passes—be is dead ! 


From “Childe Harold "— 


I see before me the gladiator lie : 
Iie leans upon his hand, his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side, the last drops ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 


He heard it, but he heeded net—bis eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away: 
He recked not ef the life he lost, nor prize ; 
But where tis rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian: wother—he, their sire, 
Butchered te make a Roman holiday— 
All this rushed with his blood—sha!] he expire 
And unavenged ? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 


Our readers will perceive at once, from this 
example, that our strictures are not unjust; and 
Mr. Reade must not think us too severe upon him 
in alluding to a single failing, since in many other 
respects we willingly aeeord him praise. The 
peculiar charm which, to our notion, the lines 
extracted from “Childe Harold” possess in so 
emincnt a degree, is the extreme simplicity of the 
Janguage employed to illustrate such fine concep- 
tions. None can hope to excel Byron in this cha- 
racteristic feature of his poetry. Few can aspire 
to equal him in treating a grand idea with, as 
some commentator expresses it, “ his easy strength.” 
Richly does he deserve the application to his writ- 
ings of that saying of Johnson, that “where truth 
is sufficient to fill the mind, fiction is worse than 
useless.” 

The Golden Legend. By Hexny Wapswortru Loxe- 
FELLOW. London: David Bogue, Fiect Street. 
We entertain so high an opinion of Professor 
Longfelluw's powers, we have so frequently paid 
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* Or, as Byron spells it, “ Colisenm.” 


due tribute to the genuine spirit of poetry which 
distinguishes so large a portion of his works, that 
it is with considerable regret we now feel ourselves 
compelled to record an opinion very far the reverse 
of favourable of this his latest production. 

We had hoped that the day for works of this 
anomalous description had gone by; by none but 
a master-hand can this erratic and abnormal mix- 


‘ture of epic, mystery, poem, and drama be handled. 


Milton did it and did it well, so well as to scare 
from following in his steps tmitatorum servile pecus. 
When he renders visible and carnate the mighty 
Spirit of Evil, he shows him with brow yet lus- 
trous, and a faint perfume of the paradise he has 
lost clinging to himstill. His language and bear- 
ing are lofty and grandiose. The sublimity of his 
perverted nature never approaches the ridiculous. 
Githe, in his immortal work, has widely departed 
from his great predecessor ; and those who have 
trodden the same path have wofully caricatured 
the absurdities of the latter, whilst they have failed 
to reproduce the very many beauties of that wild 
and mystic poem. Mr. Kenealy, in his painfully 
lamentable display of perverted talent, Mr. Bailey, 
in his “ Festus,” and a minor host of the diabolical 
school, have struck and foundered upon those shoals 
that but for his surpassing genius might have 
proved fatal to Githe. What can be more glar- 
ingly, more daringly outrageous and ridiculous 
than the words placed in the mouth of the un- 
happy Lucifer by those who have presumed to make 
of him a stock-piece, a mere theatrical property, a 
something that can scarce vie in dignity with the 
demon, ogre, bugaboo or what not, which is supposed 
to enhance the thrilling interest of pantomime or 
fairy-tale? Fallen, and worse than fallen indeed 
must he be, and humbled and degraded his haughty 
spirit below the lowest level, if he condescend to 
the paltry and ignoble part forced upon him by 
these pseudo-dramatists. 

Ay, they do new name Bretnor, as before 

They talked of Gresham and of Doctor Foreman, 

Franklin, and Fiske—and Savory, he was in too ; 


But there’s not one of these that ever could 
Yet show a man the devil in true sort. 


To be sure not; neither could St. Dunstan, St. 
Antony, and we must even add, Martin Luther ; 
our old friend Tom Ingoldsby beats them hollow 
in his delineation of the grinning mountebank, 
with horns, hoof and tail, very averse to corporeal 
chastisement and immeasurably the inferior of the 
son of Sycorax. 

Following in the wake of his sainted predeces- 
sors, we find that quaint Cistercian, Cesar Heis- 
terbach (known, we suspect, but to few of our readers) 
thus describe the Fallen One: “ rat autem quasi 
magnus vir, imo maximus et nigerrimus, veste 
subnigra indutus, et tante deformitatis, ut in cum 
.... respicere non posset.” Again we have 
“diabolus in bufonem maximum, ad instar galline, 
se transformans.” However, the ghostly father 
does him the justice to make him thus express 
himself on one occasion: “Sepe me judicant et 
condemnant homines sine causa ; ego nemini nocui, 
neminem ledo nisi provocatus.” This last passage 
suggested, perhaps, to Mr. Montgomery his idea 
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of Satan, whom he is pleased to represent as the 
dullest and most prolix of lecturers. Now the 
holy saints and holy monk were but labouring in 
their vocation. But why should their successors, 
careless of cowl or canonisation, and only ambitious 
of poetic bays, why should they, these numerous 
ehroniclers. caricaturists or biographers of the un- 
happy Lucifer, still cleave to the “bufo maximus” or 
“vir nigerrimus” (gentleman in black) business, 
and place him en scene asa peripatetic escamoteur, 
traversing the country in its length and breadth, 
with hopes of filching the soul of some scoundrel 
who already cuts avery sorry figure on the wrong 
side of the recording angel’s book? And after all 
his pains, poor Lucifer invariably proves more fool 
than knave, for some pettifogging priest comes in 
as deus ex machind, at the eleventh hour, and 
always contrives to rail the seal off the bond, to 
the great edification of the rescued sinner. 

And then why will these gentlemen disenchant 
us as to the attributes of the angelic host, why de- 
stroy the associations connected with Young's 
glorious lines, 

As if an angel spuke, 

1 feel the solemn sound, 
by placing in the mouths of their angels such 
wretched balderdash as they never failtodo? Did 
the worthy professor borrow the pen of the learned 
author of the “ Lily andthe Bee” when he made one 
of his angels deliver him, her, or itself (inter plu- 
rima alia) to the following effect ?— 


Down goes the sun! 
Bat the soul of one, 
Who by repentance 
Has escaped the dreadful sentence, 
Shines bright below me as I look. 
It isthe end! 
With closed Book 
To God do I ascend. 


Lo! over the mountain steeps 

A dark, gigantic shadow sweeps 
Beneath my feet ; 

A blackness inwardly brightening 
With sullen heat, 

As a storm-cloud lurid with lightning. 
And a cry of lamentation, 

Repeated and again repeated, 

Deep and loud 

As the reverberation 

Of cloud answering unto cloud, 

Swells and rolls away in the distance, 
As if the sheeted 

Lightning retreated, 

Lafled and thwarted by the wind’s resistanc-. 


It is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery : 

And since God suffer him to be, 
He, too, is God's minister, 

And labours for some good 

By us not understood ! 


The plot, such as there is, which serves as a 
medium for the diableric business is told in two 
words. A certain Prince Henry falls sick, very 
sick indeed of some nameless disease; he cannot 
rest or sleep; but for the benefit of the faculty we 
will leave him to describe his symptoms :— 

A smouldering, dall, perpetual flame, 


As in akiln, burns in my veins, 
Sending up vapours to the head ; 
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My heart has become a dull lagoon, 

Which a kind of leprosy drinks and drains ; 
I am accounted as one who is dead, 

And, indeed, I think that I shall be soon. 

This very sad state of things he confides to 
Lucifer, who appears to him “in the garb of a 
travelling-physician,” and furthermore informs him 
of the sole remedy that has yet been hit on for the 
restoration to health :— 

The only remedy that remains 

Js the blood that flows from a maiden’s veins, 
Who of her own free will shall die, 

And give her life as the price of yours! 

Lucifer gives him something warm and com- 
fortable to drink (much to the discomfiture of an 
angel who “with an .olian harp hovers in the 
air’), and leaves him fully determined to find his 
uvwn account in the adventure. 

Need we tell the reader that, as the scene is laid 
in Germany, Prince Henry is not long at a loss to 
find one amongst her gentle, romantic daughters 
who cheerfully volunteers to save his days at 
the expense of her own. And here we must do 
Mr. Longfellow the justice to say, that throughout 
the whole of the savings and doings of the devoted 
village maiden, he has never lost sight of that 
quality so eminently the characteristic of German 
heroes and heroines, viz., Schwdrmerei, yet every 
here and there occur passages which remind us 
forcibly of our poet’s happier efforts. There is 
much simple pathos in the following : 

ELSIE. 
Thou wilt not see it. I shall lie 
Beneath the flowers of another land ; 
For at Salerno, far away 
Over the mountains, over the sea, 
It is appointed me to die! 
And it will seem no more to thee 
‘Than if at the village on market-day 
1 should a little longer stay 
Than I am used. 

And accordingly she and the Prince, whose 
selfish yearning after length of days led him to 
oppose but a feeble resistance to her intentions, 
depart for Salerno. But Lucifer is on their track, 
and now and then relieves the tedium of the 
journey by amusing himself with sundry pranks, 
sometimes at the expense of the hapless prince, 
sometimes at that of naughty monks. At one 
period we find him seated in a confessional, and 
really his cogitations as he sits there smack of 
some quaintness : 

Here sits the priest; and faint and low, 
Like the sighing of an evening breeze, 
Comes through these painted lattices 
The ceaseless sound of human woe; 
Here, while her bosom aches and throbs 
With deep aud agonising sobs, 
That half are passion, balf evntrition, 
The lackless daughter of perdition 
Slowly confesses her secret shame! 
The time, the place, the lover's name ! 
Here the grim murderer, with a groan, 
From his bruised conscience rolls the stone, 
Thinking that thus he can atone 
For ravages of sword end flame! 
Indeed, I marvel, and marvel greatly, 
How a priest can sit here so sedately, 

~ Heading, the whole year vut and in, 


Nanght but the cata of sin, 
And stil) keep any faith whatever 
Ju human virme! Never! never! 
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However, we have no space to follow our heroes 
throughout their various halting-places. They 
arrive at Strasburg on Easter Sunday, and become 
auditors of a sermon delivered by a friar, which 
exhibits considerable humour ; and spectators of a 
mystery whose profanity and grossness, however 
suited to the taste of those times, would now excite 
contempt and disgust. 

By far the best episode of those so plentifully 
interspersed throughout the pages of this capricious 
legend, is the one related of herself by the Abbess 
of a nunnery, the noble Lady Irmingard. There 
are many touches of that genuine poetic spirit Mr. 
Longfellow so frequently has shown himself pos- 
sessed of to be met with in her touching narrative 
of her past career. There are some beautiful lines 
in the following. When will our poet learn that 
his strongest point is simplicity ? 

But now a better life began. 

I felt the agony decrease 

By slow degrees, then wholly cease, 
Ending in perfect rest and peace! 

It was not apathy, nor dulness, 

That weighed and pressed upon my brain, 
But the same passion I had given, 


To earth before, now turned to heaven 
With all its overflowing fulness. 


Alas! the world is fall of peril! 

The path that runs through the fairest meads, 
On the sunniest side of the valley, leads 
Into a region bleak and sterile ! 

Alike in the high-born and the lowly, 

The will is feeble, and passion strong. 

We cannot sever right from wrong ; 

Some falsehoods mingle with all truth ; 
Nor is it strange the heart of youth 

Should waver and comprehend but slowly 
The things that are holy and unholy! 

But in this sacred and calin retreat, 

We are all well and safely shielded 

From winds that blow and waves that beat, 
From the cold, and rain, and blighting heat, 
To which the strongest hearts have yielded. 
Here we stand as the Virgins Seven, 

For our celestial bridegroom yearning ; 
Our hearts are lamps for ever burning, 
With a steady and unwavering flame, 
Pointing upward, for ever the same, 
Steadily upward toward the Heaven! 


At length the Prince and his victim reach Sa- 
lerno, that “land of wrangling and of quarrels,” 
and where the fatal sacrifice is to be consummated. 
Of course they are preceded by Lucifer, who 
receives them at the famous school, under the garb 
of Friar Angelo, who was apprised of their arrival. 
To the credit of the Prince be it said, that he now 
recoils with horror from the idea of handing over 
to her doom his lovely and devoted companion. 
She replies that she is there not “to argue but to 
die!” After a pathetic address she is pounced 
upon by Lucifer, who drags her into the college 
and closes the door in the face of the unhappy 
prince, who vents his despair and agony in many 
lines. What Lucifer says to or does with his prey 
we are not informed ; in fact, until we turned over 
the page, we thought the story at an end. But the 
scene changes again to the cottage of the mother 
of the hapless Elsie, who is accosted by a servant 
in the Prince’s livery, and informed that his master 
has returned home sound wind and limb; where- 





upon poor Ursula draws precisely the same inference 
that nine readers out of ten would do, to wit, 
“ Then Elsie, my poor child, is dead!” for which 
natural exclamation, she receives this snub: 


That, my good woman, I have not said. 
Don't cross the bridge till you come to it, 
Is a proverb old and of excellent wit! 


And then he deigns to be more explicit— 


Your danghter lives, and the Prince is well! 
You will learn ere long how it all befell. 
Her heart for a moment never failed ; 

Bat when they reached Salerno's gate, 

The Prince's nobler self prevailed, 

And saved her for a nobler fate. 

And he was healed, in his despair, 

By the touch of St. Matthew's sacred bones. 


and winds up his story with the following most 
irreverent but most sagacious observation : 


Though I think the long ride in the open air, 
That pilgrimage over stocks and stones, 
In the miracle must come in for a share ! 


Not a doubt of it, most shrewd of menials. be f 
thy pertinent remark proves fatal to the whole 
romance of this so-called “ Golden Legend.” 

However, the Prince turns his renewal of health 
and strength to the best and most grateful account, 
for he rewards the devotion of the gentle Elsie by 
bestowing on her both hand and heart; and they 
talk very pretty to each other, and the poem is at 
an end; a poem which, while it nought enhances 
Professor Longfellow’s high reputation, yet exhi- 
bits occasional glimpses of that merit which esta- 
blishes his claim to such reputation. 


The Country House: the Poultry-yard. The 
Country House: the Piggery. By W. C. L. 
Martin. : 

The Companion Shakspeare: King John, and King 
Richard IIT. Nos. 1 and 2. 

Half-hours with the Best Authors. 

The Best Story-tellers. London: Charles Knight, 
Fleet-street. 

WE fear that the reading world is scarcely aware 

of the immense debt of gratitude it has incurred 

towards certain intelligent and energetic indi- 
viduals who have, not pandered to but, purveyed 
for its appetite, by placing within easy reach pre- 
cisely that sort of food adapted to strengthen and 
confirm a sound, wholesome, literary condition. 
Foremost amongst this enterprising class stands 

Mr. Knight, whose long and useful career may be 

said to have given birth to a new era in literature. 

To him aud to his discriminating and unwearying 

perseverance do we owe very many amongst the 

many works which, since the first appearance of 
the numbers published under the auspices of the 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 

have conspired to raise and cultivate public taste 

by a judicious supply of works published at a 

cheap rate in a popular form, and whose able 

writers had something far higher in view than 
simply to wile away a tedious hour. But should 
the mere desultory reader put in his claims to 
consideration, he will find upon reference to 
“Half-hours with the Best Authors” that such 
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claims have been responded to; and it may be that 
when sated of the mere dulce he may turn to the 
more invigorating diet there provided for him. 
The idea of this little periodical is so excellent, 
and its execution hitherto so judicious, as to leave 
no doubt of its entire success. 

The Companion Library would prove but a 
sorry companion did we miss from it the works 
of our immortal bard. Mr. Knight is issuing a 
cheap edition of his works, and gives them addi- 
tional zest by the very valuable notes by which 
they are elucidated. 

As we rarely see pigs or poultry except on the 
dining-table we cannot estimate at their full value 
these numbers of the “Country House ;” still, from 
the cursory glance we have bestowed on their 
contents, we certainly should not omit to secure 
them for ourselves if ever the chances of fortune 
should subdue the crabbed critic into the hearty 
country gentleman. 


Bethwell. 

and Co. 

The Two Families. London : Smith, Elder and Co. 

Rose of Valencia. London: Parry and Co. 

King John. London: Parry and Co. 

The Livingstones. London : Colburn and Co. 

Ir to excite a deep and thrilling interest from first 
to last be a sign of a good novel, then assuredly 
‘* Bothwell” is above The story of the ambi- 
tious Earl, fraught as it is with brilliant and daring 
actions no Jess than with black and hideous crimes, 
is a glorious morsel to fall into the hands of the 
historical novel-writer, to whom it affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the display of artistic talent, 
in drawing the same character in the different 
vicissitudes of its career, so as to clothe it at one 
moment with all that attracts our horror and dis- 
gust, at another with all that awakens our sympathy 
and admiration. 

Mr. Grant has represented the hero of the pre- 
sent tale in so many lights and shades—now as the 
ardent lover, now as the faithless betrayer ; in one 
chapter as the chivalrous noble, in the next as the 
drunkard and murderer—that it is not till we find 
him languishing and dying in the prison of Malms, 
that the alternate feelings of admiration and dis- 
gust alike give way to that sentiment of pity which 
none can be censured for bestowing on the captive 
and the penitent. Never was offshoot of romantic 
adventure more successfully grafted on the sober 
stock of historical truth! Nearly all the cha- 
racters, as the preface informs us, are bond fide 
personages, and such of the incidents as are the 
subject of private, rather than of public records, are 
principally taken from the writings of a certain 
Magister Absalom Beyer, who, in the middle of 
the 16th century, was a Protestant clergyman at 
Bergen, and the author of a diary called the 
< Chapter Book.” 

The novel opens at the Royal Castle of Bergen, 


By James Grant. London: Parry 


of which Sir Erick Rosencrantz is the governor. | - 


Hfis niece, the Lady Anna, is very young and 
very fair, and consequently the reader, when he is 





informed that the young and handsome Konrad of | 


Saltzburg is in love with her, is neither particularly 
surprised nor startled. All seems in favour of 
Konrad's suit, and however bloodthirsty he might 
feel, there is no rival for him to kill or maim, until 
one dark and tempestuous night, at the risk of his 
life, he puts out to sea in an open boat and saves 
an unknown bark from imminent destruction. His 
courage was, however, ill-timed. He had better 
have allowed the storm-tossed stranger to meet her 
fate unaided, for he has laid the foundation ofa 
long series of miseries to himself, by rescuing James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, from the foaming 
waters; a favour which the latter subsequently 
returns with interest, by saving the life of Konrad 
on three several occasions from the same element. 

Bothwell, who has met Anna some time before 
at the Danish Court, makes desperate love to her 
without an instant’s delay, and soon persuades this 
fickle lady, (who treats her old flame with a heart- 
less indifference which we may fairly call dis- 
graceful!) to elope with him in his vessel, the 
Fleur-de-Lys, after the celebration of the marriage- 
service in a very questionable manner by a lunatic 
hermit. 

The amorous Earl would have done well to con- 
sider the warning from the ‘ Code of the Sea 
Kings,” which says, ‘‘ Cherish woman on land, but 
banish even Freya herself from on board, for her 
dimples are the most perilous of graves, and her 
flowing hair the worst of nets!” But, alas! such 
prudent maxims were utterly unheeded, and away 
they went on the wings of love, the first person 
receiving them on the shores of the Orkneys being 
no other than Konrad himself, in deep despair and 
equally deep disguise. Anna is shortly afterwards 
left in the lonely Castle of Westeray, while the 
Earl proceeds southward, under promise of speedy 
return ; but his notions of conjugal fidelity seem to 
have been less steady than might be wished, for 
tidings soon arrive of his iage with Jane of 
Huntley, of his favour at Court, and of his vast 
and increasi peat ae power. 

Konrad, who, notwithstanding the bad treat- 
ment he has received, is still as devoted as ever, 
now discovers himself to the disconsolate Anna, 
and, under his guidance, she sets out on a journey 
to recover her faithless spouse. Our s will 
not allow us to follow their fortunes. Suffice it to 
say that, after enduring every sort of toil and pri- 
vation, and escaping countless dangers, the deserted 
wife at length attains the object she has so long 
desired, namely, an interview with the Queen, to 
whom, in the presence of Bothwell and the 
assembled Council, she publicly proclaims hor 
wrongs and demands redress ; but the consummate 
impudence of the Earl comes opportunely to his 
rescue, and he coolly denies all knowledge of the 
complainant, induces the Queen to believe her 
insane, and finally manages to have her shipped 
off to her native land with as much nonchalance as 
if he were merely dismissing a useless dependant. 
It would mar the pleasure of our readers, to 
whom we recommend this novel, to tell the sequel 
here. We have but just given a faint outline of 
the beginning, not a hint shall escape our lips as 
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to the end, not a whisper of the ultimate fate of 
Konrad and Anna. We will merely add that the 
description of Mary's Court is exceedingly brilliant 
and refreshingly gay, while the murder of Darnley 
is told with a vigour and reality which provoke an 
involuntary shudder from the stoutest heart. 

In addition to his other merits, Mr. Grant 
deserves all praise for his gallant defence of the 
much-injured Queen from the imputations of her 
enemies respecting her share in that deed of blood. 
That she was wholly innocent, Mr. Grant has 
already proved with his pen, and is clearly ready 
to do so again, if necessary, at the point of his 
lance. He has thrown down his glove, like a good 
knight and true! Let us see if any will dare to 
accept the challenge! 

Of the next novel on our list the first volume is 
admirable. ‘There is a spirit and yet a simplicity in 
the construction and style of the narrative which at 
times forcibly remind us of the euergetic pathos of 
the Ettrick Shepherd. The second volume, although 
containing passages and scenes of rare merit, pleases 
us not one half so well. The characters of Lily 
and Ronald are simply impossible under the cir- 
cumstances of their introduction te the reader ; and 
the same might also be predicated of the greater 
portion of the dramatis persone who figure in this 
portion of the work. 

Whilst we render every justice to what we are 
convinced is our authoress’ genuine piety, we could 
wish she had refrained from what, even in a con- 
venticle, would have been judged its over-exuberant 
display. 
faned when so profusely interspersed amid the 
pages of fiction. 

We. love not to crush a butterfly on the wheel ; 
and therefore always forbear from applying the 
guage of rigid criticism to such ephemeral produc- 
tions as those which head our present notice; yet 
even their authors ought to possess some shadowy 
excuses for their intrusion on public attention. 

In the case of the last three works such excuse 
is utterly and absolutely wanting. ‘ The Living- 
stones” is tedious beyond measure. If such be 
‘real life,” Heaven preserve us! for artificial 
indeed is the atmosphere we breathe! And how 
singularly unreal the folks we live and move 
amongst! Aught more diffuse, more spun out, or 
more ludicrously common-place than that dreary 
‘Rose of Valencia” has never yet been perpe- 

trated. We heartily hope that those houses are 
insured wherein young ladies are wont to make 
their novels the companions of their pillow; for 
sure are we that any nine pages selected at random 
from any of these nine volumes would speedily 
secure for their venturesome reader a more than 
magnetic state of slumber. We strongly advise 
the fair anthoress (for such our surmise) of “* King 
John” never to betray her incognita until such 
time as she shall have better studied the unities of 
the times whereof she tells, and the characters she 
introduces upon the scene. The latter she clothes 
in costumes such as are to be found on hire at Mr. 
Nathan's on the eve of some Polish ball, or more 
objectionable mustering of the votaries of Momus ; 


Holy names and holy texts are but pro- 





whilst King John and the Dauphin are made to 
express themselves in the idiom in vogue in this 
year of grace, 1852, in every boudoir of Paris. We 
find one of her characters in sore anguish because 
a certain ton mot (!) has not met w ith due appre- 
ciation. 

We presume such works as these are meant 
simply 


To serve (like other fools) to fill a room. 


The Life of Washington: comprising his Memoirs 
and Correspondence, as prepared by himself. Edited 
by the Rev. C. W. Upnam. 2 vols. London: 
Ottice of the Illustrated Library. 


‘Tne “age of iron,” the “age of steam,” and all 
the various epithets by which that period of time 
in which we live is distinguished at every pro- 
sressive step, seem about to retire before the 
newer one of the “age of cheap literature.” And 
notwithstanding that this “age” has seen scarce 
ten years, it is positively surprising, even to the 
initiated and those capable of forming pretty accu- 
rate estimates of cost and time in relation to the 
production of books, by what rap‘d advances in 
speed and economy it has earned its fame. ‘To 
say nothing of those publications which are priced 
in pence, almost every publisher has now his 
standard, popular, railway, parlour, or fireside 
library, volume after volume pouring in thousands 
from the press, folded, ‘done up” in covers orna- 
mental, or, at any rate, brilliant enough to satisfy 
the achromatic cravings of Dahomey, and delivered 
over the counter, 300 pages of closest letter-press, 
for one shilling. There is this drawback, how- 
ever, to these issues, that they are no more fit than 
intended to occupy a permanent place on.the book - 
shelf. Their occupation is to pass from hand to 
hand during one short week—their end, to be 
lent; as a more satisfactory method of disposal 
than sending them to feed the requirements, culi- 
nary or literary, of the maid-servant. 

But a higher class of cheap literature has not 
been denied to the poor student; and the series 
which Mr. Bohn started some years since should 
in fairness be instanced as affording him one of 
the earliest and best opportunities of obtaining 
sound works, well printed, at a cheap rate. Since 
then, others have occupied the field very worthily ; 
and last, though certainly not least, the publishers 
of the “ National Illustrated Library.” We are 
really glad of an opportunity of calling attention 
to the works now being issued from their press, 
and of acknowledging the excellent style in which 
they are produced. Those we have already seen 
are of that kind (not a very numerous one) which 
constitutes the real working population of the 
general library after a thousand “valuable addi- 
tions” are made. The reprints seem to be edited 
with a praiseworthy attention to the integrity of 
the text, and, in one instance at least, we observe 
that the notes possess the virtue of unobtrusive- 
ness in an unusual degree; and putting aside un- 
exceptionable typography and capital iilustrations, 
the price of each volume is what a craper would 
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call “ridiculously low.” We can say no less for 

the series, and we say so much out of desire to 

assist, as far as we may, the promulgation of 
healthy literature through all grades of society. 

The present “ Life of Washington,” though an 
original work, is by no means an original subject ; 
and we may therefore confine our remarks to a 
few lines. It is enough to say that the “ Life” is 
not written with the pen of Macaulay, that we get 
nowhere any very glowing representation of the 
subject of the biography; but being made up 
almost entirely of his letters and journals, with 
just so much of original remark as may serve to 
connect the narrative. the reader is rather enabled 
to form his own opinion from the materials of the 
case than led to adopt the views of the author, 
right or wrong. This, if it is not the most 
brilliant, is the most honest method of representing 
to posterity the value of the departed great; and 
we question if any eloquence could impart so high 
a respect for the simple virtues of George Wash- 
ington, or admiration of his talents, as the pe- 
rusal of these unpretending volumes. We observe 
that they contain many documents hitherto un- 
published. 

The Pathway of the Fawn: a Tale of the New Year. 
By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. London: Office of the 
Ilustrated National Library. 

GENERALLY speaking, elaborate works, like 

elaborate men, are scarcely worth looking into; 

except, maybe, for the purpose of learning anew 
that venerable and valuable truth, that all is not 
gold that glitters. By elaborate we mean the 
delicate binding, creamy and golden—the faultless 
typography, the mysterious vignettes, the engrav- 
ings “on steel” of delicate females with exceedingly 
large eyes, which belong to the one, and the un- 
puckerable attire and very agreeable small-talk of 
the other. The exceptions in each case are usually 
originals by no means to the manner born, and 
by no means more estimable for its adoption; 
except in so far as they are rendered more pre- 
sentable at the re-unions of Christmas or New 

Year’s Day. 

Of such books (and of such men) it is much to 
say,in the language of newspaper critics, that they 
are pleasing ornaments for the drawing-room or 
boudoir; and such, at first sight, might be said of 
Mrs. Hervey’s book. But trusting nothing to ap- 
pearances, however plausible and characteristic, 
and reading it through with increasing attention, 
we found the “ Pathway of the Fawn” to be a book 
of another kind—a story worthy to be read and 
learned as well as looked at. The intimate con- 
nexion of the good and the beautiful, of nature, 
art and virtue, is the gist of the story: a German, 
and certainly not untrue doctrine, worked out 
amid German scenes, by German characters, and 
entirely in the spirit of German literature. Our 
readers, observing this italicised word, will draw 
for themselves the distinction between the spirit of 
German literature and the miserable pretending 
dissonance of German-English words which passes 
ag its representative amongst us: a distinction 
which may be plainly observed in Mrs. Hervey’s 





beautiful little book, where all the spirit, the dis- 
tinguishing nature is, and the dissonance ts not. 
Indeed we observed, especially in the introductory 
chapters, that knowledge of the due value of 
English words which is the rarest virtue of our 
female writers. A constant intermingling of 
phrases infinitely too weak and infinitely too strong 
for the expression of the intended meaning, a 
warp too heavy and a woof too light, is their 
besetting sin, and one which is seldom overcome ; 
though in some cases submerged in a vulgar sub- 
stitution for *‘ masculine vigour.” It is not, then, 
faint praise to say that Mrs. Hervey must be ex- 
cepted in this particular from the general number ; 
though from the “poetical temperament’ with 
which she is well known to be possessed, the 
“Pathway of the Fawn” is written in a style of 
rhythmical phraseology which is as unusual as in 
books of the present kind it is effective. We 
could instance several passages which fall from the 
tongue in perfect cadence; and which only need 
to be cut into due lengths to make something more 
than merely “ pretty poetry.” 

We must remark that of some dozen engravings, 
all most excellent and worthily illustrating the 
text, several (as at page 113 and page 182) merit 
very high praise. 


Women of Christianity. By Juria Kavanacu. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1852. 


FEMALE biography has been too long neglected. 
It is not that the share which women have had in 
the great events of the world has been so small as 
to deserve oblivion, but that, in the supertluity of 
praise which has been lavished on the lords of 
creation, the more retiring virtues and Christian 
attributes of the gentler division of humanity have 
failed to attract notice. 

“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemuona.” Brave men 
were plentiful long before Agamemnon’s time! 
No doubt they were; but, as the poet would inti- 
mate, siuce nove have sung theirheroic deeds, pos- 
terity gains little. And women have suffered to 
a far greater degree from this lack of historians. 
Thousands have devoted their lives to God and 
their fortunes to the poor; but their names are 
yet unknown, their memory unblessed, their sacrifice 
unrecorded. 

One of themselves now comes boldly to their 
rescue. It isa large field, and hitherto untrodden ; 
and a hard task is it to choose, where merit calls 
for obscrvation on every side. ‘This first attempt, 
therefore, of Julia Kavanagh to perpetuate the 
fame of female piety and charity is but part od 
formance of a great work. She has nevertheless 
contrived, with evident care and much research, to 
give a glowing sketch of many holy spirits, from 
the virgins and martyrs of the early Church, to 
the philanthropic labourers of more recent times ; 
from those who expiated the confession. of their 
faith on the blazing pile or blood-stained arena, 
to those who, in a more civilised period, have won 
as glorious a crown, by visiting sick, clothing 
the naked and feeding the hungry, in workhouse, 
hospital and gaol. 
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Religious female societies during the middle 
ages were invariably fostered and encouraged by 
spiritual and secular authority, since it was soon 
discovered that their activity was advantageous to 
both. Nor are they now, in Roman Catholic 
countries, exclusively a matter of the past. Their 
existence in France, at the present day, and the 
beneficial influence they exert in carrying out 
their charitable designs, seem to be a bright and 
redeeming trait in the character of a nation re- 
markable for so many vices. 

It may be imagined that in the lives of pious 
women there would be necessarily much repetition, 
and, if we may be allowed the expression, same- 
ness; but let no one turn away ed by this 
idea. We can testify to the interesting nature 
of this book, and feel satisfied that the self-sacrifice 
and devotion here recounted will be found a subject 
of novelty, as well as one of astonishment, to all 
who have hitherto been accustomed to underrate 
the strength of woman’s mind and the love of 
woman's heart. 


History of the Consulate and the Peer a France 
under Napoleon. Vols. X. and XI. By M. A. 
Tiers. London: Colburn. 


THANKS to this ever-active publisher, we have an 
English version of the first eleven volumes of this 
highly valuable history. We wonder if M. Thiers 
will ever give to the world the Life and Times of 
Napoleon II.? We fear that recent events have 
somewhat cured him of his strong predilection for 
that once mighty name, “‘ at which the world turned 


pale.” 


A Treatise on the Circumstances which Determine 
the Rate of Wages and the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes. By J. R. McCuttocn, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co. 1851. 


Mr. McCvcrocn’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
of the value of treatises such as the present. The 
daily increasing enlightenment of the labouring- 
classes will enable them to appreciate the sound 
and practical view here afforded of a subject to 
them of snch paramount importance. 


A Ride in Sicily. By Oxoxtexsis. London : Long- 
man and Co. 


To judge from the classical quotations and clas- 
sical allusions so liberally interspersed throughout 
this little work, Oxoniensis must have heen a good, 
steady lad at his Alma Mater, and we are glad he 
enjoyed his ride. Au reste, said “Ride,” is little 
more than a reprint from his diary. 


Ayrshire Streams ; or; Scenes, Characters and Tra- 
ditions of the West Country. By Wiis 
> London: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 

851. 


Tus is the work of a clever and pai ing man, 


and will, we trust, find favour with those of our 
fellow-countrymen who dwell in the pleasant locale 





so ably and agreeably described. Mere description 
is relieved by many original and characteristic anec- 
dotes, legends and traditions. Mr. Wylie shows 
himself to be an adept in landscape-painting ; and 
we heartily commend this little work to the atten- 
tion of the tourist inclined to visit scenes worthy 
such appreciation as they meet with throughout 
this pleasant volume. 


A Treatise on the Screw Propeller. By JouN 
Bovgne, C.E. Part I. London: Longman and Co. 
Ix this, the first number of his interesting and 
important treatise, Mr. Bourne gives us much 
original information respecting the screw-propeller ; 
and his theories are fully corroborated by the tables 
he appends, showing the performance of steam- 

vessels fitted with the screw. 

Mr. Bourne’s explanations are so well aided by 
the carefully-executed plates with which the num 
ber abounds that his readers will find no difficulty 
in following his argument. 


The Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Household 
Surgery. By Spencer Tuomson, M.D., F.R.CS., 
Edinburgh. London: Groombridge and Sons. 

Many a useful life might have been spared, many 
an insidious disease checked in the bud, had works 
such as the eminently useful one before us been 
earlier in existence. To the traveller by sea or 
by land, to the settler and emigrant far from me- 
dical aid, it will prove invaluable. It is most clear 
and copious ; and, if continued as it has begun, will 
prove the most valuable periodical of the year. 


The Second Reformation: or Christianity Developed. 
By A. Attson, Esq. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. 


WRITTEN with the pen of a Christian and a 
scholar, and in a style calm, logical and dispas- 
sionate, a work such as this is far more qualified 
to produce good fruit than all the tinkling cymbals 
of Exeter-hall, or the frantic denunciations of Papal 
Aggression. Many have inwardly felt the necessity 
of close investigation such as is here provided, and 
many have deplored its absence. That absence is 
now ably and well supplied ; and we feel ourselves 
strongly called upon to recommend this book to 
the serious attention of the more thoughtful of our 


readers. 


Theory and Practice ; or, A Progressive, Clear and 
Practical Course of the German ye By 
J.N. Vireranp. London: Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. 1851. 


WE are glad to perceive how universal in our 
schools is becoming the study of the German lan- 

e. A little urchin in whom we take con- 
siderable interest wrote us, but a few days ago, 
“all by himself,” a letter which would have re- 
flected credit on any German stripling of twice 
his years. But whilst we praise the result we 

















must not omit to render due justice to the cause, 
and that cause will be found in the daily increase 
of such excellent grammars as the one before us 


and that supplied by the indefatigable Mr. Le Bahn. 


-_--__ 


Infallibility not Possible: Involuntary Error not 
Culpable. By Rev. Grorce Armstrona, A.B., 
T.C.D. London: John Chapman. 1851. 

Tuis is the work of a scholar and a man of earnest 

reflection ; but the reverend author must excuse 

us if we decline to enter into any discussion 
savouring of polemical controversy. 


The Greatness of the British Empire traced to its 
Sources. By Bensamin Parsons. London: John 
Cassell. 1851. 

Tuis is a useful and interesting work, although we 

do not profess to agree in all points with the inge- 

nious author. His zeal occasionally finds vent in 
language not entirely suited to sober argument or 
straightforward narrative. 


An Elementary Course of Practical Mathematics, for 
the Use of Schools. Part III. By James Excior. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall andCo. 1851. 


Wis— men come from the north now-a-days ; 
and if our proposition be doubted, we will refer, 
inter alia, such as are disposed to be sceptical, to 
the many useful works we owe to the able and in- 
defatigable pen of Mr. Elliot. 


Instinct and Reason Definitively Separated. By Gor: 
ponivs. London: Effingham Wilson. 


Tuts is a plain, straightforward, sensible little 
work, and well worthy attention. 


The Family Economist: a Penny Monthly Magazine 
Jor the Industrious Classes. Vol. IV. London : 
Groombridge and Sons. 1851. 


Tus excellent periodical is replete with sound 
aud practical information ; and its cheapness places 
it within the reach of the humblest. The utile 
is very agreeably relieved and diversified by the 


dulce. 


The Young Man's Friend and Guide through Life to 
Immortality. By Joux ANcELi James. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


Tue philanthropical motive which induced the 


pious author of these sermons to give them to the 


world, is of itself sufficient commendation of this 
little book. 


Béranger: Two Hundred of his Lyrical Poems 
done into English Verse. By Wittusm Youne. 
London and New York: George Putnam. 1850.- 


WE cannot congratulate Mr. Young on his suc- 


cussful doing into English of Béranger’s inimitable 
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lyrics. We sadly miss the raciness and spirit 
of the original. We flatter ourselves that such 
of our readers as will refer to our numbers for 
August and October, 1850, will be inclived to 
think that we have been far happier 1n our attempts 
at an English version of the poems there trans- 
lated. 


The Natural History of Man; or, Popular Chap- 
ters on Ethnography. By Joun Kennepy, A.M. 
London: John Cassell. 1851. 

No pains have been spared to heighten the utility 

of this work. To study the various mighty families 

of man, to trace the course and tell the causes of 
human progress, are the duties of everyone ambi- 
tious of extending his individual sphere of action. 


Our Labouring Classes ; their Intellectual, Moral and 
Social Condition considered ; with Suggestions for 
their Improvement. By Samvurt Covuttne. Lon- 
don: Partridge and Oakey. 


Quod si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit au sis. 
There is so much sound and practical information 
contained in this little work, as to induce us to feel 
considerable respect for that individual's talents 
who succeeded in bearing off the prize from a com- 
petitor so dangerous as Mr. Couling. 


Poland and other Poems. By Joun Crank Fer- 
suson. London: R. Groombridge and Sons. 1852. 
WueEn we have said of these poems that they are 
sometimes pleasingly written, we have said all 
that can be observed in their praise. They never 

rise above the most ordinary mediocrity. 


Classical Selections from British Prose Writers. 
London: Albert Cockshaw, Ludgate-hill. 1851. 
Tuis work is admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which it is designed. It brings the young ac- 
quainted with those noble master-minds who have 
waged the glorious war of intellect against ignorance 
and error. ‘The selections have been most judi- 

ciously made. 


Footsteps of our Forefathers: what they Su 
and what they Sought. By James G. Matt. 
London: A. Cockshaw, Ludgate-hill. 


Aacarnxst religious intolerance, no matter from what 
sect it emanates, we have ever raised our voice. 
It would therefore be an act of inconsistency to 
forbear from recommending to notice a work of 
such useful tendencies, and so well carried out. 


Sacred Allegories and other Poems. By the Rev. 
Poitier Bennett Power, M.A. London: Charles 


Haselden, Cavendish-square. 1851. 
Ir the reverend gentleman possessed the spirit 
of poetry in the same eminent as he shows 


himself of that of earnest and zealous 
Christianity, no meed of praise would be too vast 
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for him. However, there are many pleasing lines 
to be found in the volume before us ; but he is very 
far from being a successful follower of Crabbe. 


Scottish oe and Pastimes. By Hersert Brno 

Hatt, Esq. London: J. and D. A. Darling. 1850. 
We do not think that our sporting friends will 
derive much light from this work. The ground 
taken by the author has been so ably and often 
trodden that to tempt us to revisit it requires far 
greater powers of originality, a style far less 
puerile and flippant, than distinguish our some- 
what cockney friend. 








' 
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A Key to Dr. M‘Culloch's Course of Reading. . By | 

a Teacuer. London: Johnstone & Huuter. 1851. 
Tus is a useful little work as far as it goes, which | 
is a very short way indeed; morecver, the selec- | 
tions of places and persons is not very judicious. | 
For instance, we are told that “ Lunpie, Rev. | 
Rosexrt, was late parish minister of Kelso;” but | 
of Locke or Paley, Playfair, Bentham or Ricardo, | 
we have not the slightest mention ! | 





The Cottage Hou.es of England; or, Suggested 
Designs and Estimated Cost of Improved Cottage | 
Erections. By J. W. Stevenson. London: | 
Houlston and Stoneman. 185]. | 

Give your working-man a comfortable home, one 

in which he may take an Englishman's pride, and 

you materially promote his moral and intellectual 
progress. 

It will be seen by an attentive or even cursory | 
perusal of the various suggestions contained in| 
this highly-valuable work how such may be prac- | 
tically achieved, and at a far less cost and outlay | 
than would at first be conceived feasible. 





} 


The Illustrated Exhibitor and Magazine of Art. | 
London: Cassell, 335, Strand. 

Iris impossible to turn over the pages of this young | 
periodical without feelings of astonishment and_ 
admiration. We have here, indeed, no less than! 
eighty pages, thickly interspersed with beautifully | 
executed wood-cuts, illustrative of a vast variety of | 
interesting and important subjects ; the engravings | 
executed in the highest style of art, and the letter- | 
press displaying no ordinary amount of learning 

and research ; the whole being actually offered to 

the world at the modest price of tenpence! 

The illustrations prove that the outlay of the 
spirited projectors of this undertaking must have | 
been very great. We trust that their exertions: 
will be appreciated and requited by the public. 

When we look at a work of this kind and con-| 
trast it with productions of a similar character, 
published some twelve or fifteen years since, it, 
affords us no slight matter of congratulation to | 
observe the manifest advances that art has made | 
in that interval. Nay, we question much whether 
in England any hands could have been found, at’ 








the time we allude to, capable of turning out work 
in the style that it is presented to us in the 
‘ Tilustrated Exhibitor.” 

The subjects treated of by the compilers are 
selected with judgment, and cannot fail to excite 
the attention of every reader. The explanations of 
scientific matters are lucid and_ intelligible, the 
remarks upon art evince judgment and reflection, 
and many of the scenes delineated must necessarily 
be popular because they represent simple, homely 
and pathetic subjects. 

We earnestly wish the proprietors the most 
complete success, and we have sufficient confidence 
in the discernment of the public to venture to 


predict it. 





The Village Queen; or, Summer in the Country. 
By T. Mitter. London: Addey and Co. 

Danish Fairy Legends and Tales. By H. C. 
AnpeErsEN. London: Addey and Co. 

The Story Garden. London: Groombridge and 
Sons. 1851. 

The Weaver of Quelibrunn. Edinburgh : Paton and 
Ritchie. 1851. . 

Two Fairy Tales. By a Lady. London: Arthur 
Hall, Virtue and Co. 1851. 

Little Henry's Holiday at the Great Exhibition. 
London ; Wouleion and Stoneman. 

Wits the exception of one of these so-called 

children’s books, to which we shall presently allude, 

we think that the little folks for whose use and 

behoof they are provided will have no cause to 

complain of the skill or kindness of the able and 


amiable caterers to their amusement. Many of 


them are already acquainted with gvod, simple- 
minded Hans Andersen, and will be delighted to 
extend such acquaintance. 

And now we must express our very great sur- 
prise that publishers holding the position of Messrs. 


_ Addey, should suffer themselves to include in their 


juvenile repertoire works which they have not 
previously ascertained, by the most rigid scrutiny, 
to be worthy a place therein. Surely the name of 
Miller carries no such spell with it that it should 
pass current for all that is most calculated to edify 
or entertain the rising generation. His story of 
“The Village Queen” is about the very last that 
should be placed in a child’s hands. We forbear 
to enter into particulars, as we feel well assured 
that Messrs. Addey will, upon further investiga- 
tion, take our hint and withdraw a work so highly 
objectionable. 





Itinerary of the Great Northern Railway from Lon- 
don to York. By Cuaries Mackir. London : 
W. H. Smith and Son. 

THERE really appears to be as much improvement 

in works of this description as in the means of 

reaching the various places so ably and graphically 
described in this useful Itinerary. 

It isa‘ far cry to Lochawe,” and a dreary journey 
from London to York. Let, then, the traveller 
show due gratitude to Mr. Mackie for robbing, as 
he has here done, such journey of its tedium. 
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